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LIBERAL IDEALISM AND ABSOLUTE DESPOTISM 









N THE second of the twenty-seven essays making up a 
i recent volume of Professor Brogan,’ the author quotes, 
and seems to endorse, Mr. J. M. Thompson’s protest, in 

his The French Revolution, against “a type of English com- 
placency that ignores the realities of any revolutionary situa- 
tion.” This is meant as a crack at Burke and the Tories. That 
Professor Brogan does not see this particular brand of Rightist 
complacency confined to England is evident from his con- 
demnation (in the chapter on “The Case of Darlan,” pp. 
164-165) of the U.S. Department of State’s handling of 
“Vichy” and its willingness to use Darlan when Darlan was 
willing to be used. Under the precise date line of November 
10, 1942, Professor Brogan points out that “the British gov- 
ernment has a means of understanding the psychological 
needs of fighting Europe” which is not available in Dutchess 
County, N. Y., and in Washington. Possibly, but if Professor 
Brogan wants to know what use the British government made 
of its superior facilities of understanding the needs of Europe, 
he should get in touch with the shades of Dr. Goerdeler and 
his companions,’ or, more practically, ask Mr. Churchill and 






















IFRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS. By D. W. Brogan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. ix, 241. $3.00. 

2Cf. the revelations of the Bishop of Chichester in the October, 1945, issue of 
The Contemporary Review, quoted by Dr. Robert Ingrim in THoucut for March, 
1947, pp. 45-47. 
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even Mr. Bevin what they think now of preferring Tito to 
Mihailovich. 

The subjects of these essays, reprinted with only a few 
minor textual changes from periodicals where they originally 
appeared between 1935 and 1945, range from the elder Dumas, 
Tocqueville, and Marshal Bazaine, via Barrés, Masonry, the 
Action frangaise, Proust, Jaurés to General de Gaulle, and 
the Fourteenth of July in the liberated Paris of 1945. All are 
erudite, urbane, instructive, charged with reference and sug- 
gestion. Nowhere is Dr. Brogan’s zeal for justice more evident 
than in his two essays on Maurras, dated respectively 1936 
and 1944. Dr. Brogan rejects everything Maurras stands for, 
but his scorn for Maurras’s doctrine and his dislike of 
Maurras’s person do not prevent him from being fair to both. 
Thus he shows that Maurras was both sincere and right in 
repudiating the charge of racisme. Maurras, though he was 
not a good enough Roman to be a Catholic, was a good enough 
Roman to know that the Roman principle of “belonging,” 
of allegiance, is assent and adoption, as contrasted to the 
Teutonic principle of pedigree exalted to the pseudo- 
biological dogma of blood. Professor Brogan is also aware 
that Maurras was eventually destroyed by his two dominant 
vices, pride and hatred: the pride which went to lengths at 
once blasphemous and ludicrous in seeing in the Magnificat, 
with its deposuit potentes de sede, a prefigure of Jacobin- 
ism, the hatred whose inner dialectic drove him, in the end, 
to serve in effect if not in intention what he hated even more 
than the Jews: “eternal Germany.” Yet Brogan’s analysis 
winds up by recognizing that which was fine in Maurras: 
his ascetic self-dedication, his incorruptibility, his consistency 
and utter fearlessness in disaster. It was this consistency that 
made Maurras, in the last summing up, a more respectable 
figure than Léon Daudet, who had a subtler mind, a wider 
culture, strains of that generosity which Maurras utterly 
lacked, and who at the last showdown even proved himself 
a better patriot, retiring into inactivity when Maurras rode 
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the wave of his abortive future to the bitter end. But Daudet 
was a Catholic and Maurras was a pagan; Daudet’s transgres- 
sions against truth and charity weigh far heavier. 

But the essays on Maurras mark, also, the limitations of 
Professor Brogan’s outlook. The tragedy of the French Right 
began with (as it was to achieve itself in) sincere Catholics 
subscribing to the positivist doctrine of amoralism: the end 
justifies the means. It had been the doctrine of the anti- 
Dreyfusards. Dreyfus’ guilt or innocence was irrelevant to 
the main issue. “It was good (or necessary) that one man 
should suffer for the people.” I am quoting Brogan sum- 
marizing Maurras. I will not say that Professor Brogan ad- 
mires what he summarizes; I will say that he takes it in his 
stride. His comment (in a somewhat awkwardly inserted foot- 
note on p. 56) runs: 


This argument caused great scandal at the time. .. . Today .. . it is so 
widely accepted that its novelty, in the simple-minded days of the end of 
the last century, is easily forgotten. We are all aware how few people 
there are who could sincerely say, “Let both the British Empire and the 
U.S.S.R. perish as long as justice is done.” 


The basic anti-Dreyfusard thesis reappears today in the 
argument in favor of using the atom bomb at Hiroshima; of 
delivering Mihailovich to Tito; of surrendering Central 
Europe to Central Asia. Dr. Brogan surrenders unconditional- 
ly, if with a shrug, to the great positivist goddess Expediency. 
The Prince de Guermantes, who turned Dreyfusard not in 
spite of being a Catholic and a clerical but because of his 
Catholic conscience, saw the fundamental issue more clearly.* 

What Professor Brogan cannot see is that whatever was 


®It seems to me that the real case against Dreyfus emerges after his innocence of 
the charge of treason has been established. The real case against Dreyfus is that 
he refused to sacrifice himself for France by accepting a free pardon without 
“revision” and reinstatement when it had become clear that his public vindication 
would deal a heavy blow at the prestige of the General Staff and the Army, and 
thus compromise French security. Had Dreyfus, besides being an innocent man, been 
a humble man, European history might have taken a different course. But who is 
to blame another person for not being a hero? 
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morally wrong and metaphysically false in Maurras’s teach- 
ing, Maurras was right at least on two major points of his 
critique: in recognizing the fatal flaw of Pelagian liberal 
idealism, its identification of the desired and the existent 
(vulgo, wishful thinking), and in condemning that “law of 
numbers” which subjects all. judgments in respect of the 
common good to a vote, thus denying that absolute or supreme 
good which pre-exists and is independent of human wills 
and to which all secondary goods are ordered, and reducing 
the common good to a vague and fluctuating “greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number.” That Maurras was himself 
guilty of another kind of wishful thinking and that he posited 
a false absolute or supreme good is something else again; the 
fact remains that even Maurras was right wherever he ad- 
mitted realist strains to his positivist philosophy. 

Professor Brogan also overlooks that the Maurrasian 
“counter-revolution” was a sham which deceived no one more 
thoroughly than Maurras himself. Where Maurras and 
Brogan err in common is in positing the false antithesis: 
(revolutionary) democracy vs. (absolute) monarchy. The real 
antithesis is centralized state vs. pluralistic state, pagan total- 
itarianism vs. Catholic federalism. The slogans of Maurras, 
the external décor of his movement, were traditionalist; the 
essence of his teaching was étatiste, therefore totalitarian, 
therefore ultrarevolutionary, not counterrevolutionary. In the 
last resort Maurrasism was not an extension of de Maistre; 
it was an inversion of Danton. From his own point of view 
Maurras was in good company: did not Tocqueville show 
how the last Bourbon kings prepared the Jacobin state not by 
their exactions and abuses but by their “enlightened” cen- 
tralizing reforms? The secret affinity that drew Maurras into 
the orbit of Hitler’s New Order was not his anti-Semitism, a 
mere means to an end; it was his conception of the State as 
the Absolute, the supreme End which justifies all means. But 
if the End justifies the means, the means, contracting 
delusions of grandeur, will begin to justify themselves and 
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will end by swallowing up the End. The story of the 
Maurrasian “restoration,” condensed into twenty-five words. 

The conclusion is inescapable: with all his erudition and 
penetration of detail, his love of true cultural values, his zeal 
for justice, his charity, his recognition of the fatal part played 
by Communist treason in the debacle of 1940, Professor 
Brogan is not exempt from that English—or shall I say, with 
a bow Glasgow-ward, British—complacency which ignores 
the realities of a revolutionary situation, that supreme reality 
of any revolutionary situatiop which is stamped on it by the 
fact that the Revolution is one and indivisible.* There exist, 
in fact, two types of such complacency: that of the Tories, not 
of 1793 but of 1938, who dined and wined Ribbentrop and 
dreamed of an anti-Communist Link with Hitler’s Reich; and 
that of the Prices and Priestleys who in the generosity of their 
freedom-loving hearts cannot and will not see that the one law 
governing the Revolution, the one thing absolutely predictable 
about the Revolution, is that it will not and cannot stop 
revolving until it has reached the state of equilibrium proper 
to itself, which is the State of Absolute Despotism. And an- 
other thing that our contemporary Prices and Priestleys cannot 
see is the fundamental fact about Hitlerism: that it was not a 
counterrevolution but the same old Revolution with a German 
accent, a mere Lutheran schism in the one and indivisible 
evil of Totalitarianism which was let loose on the world by 
the Jacobins, and the orthodoxy of which is presided over 
today by Stalin. 

The basic error of the genuine if misguided lover of free- 
dom who wants us to progress leftward consists in this: he 
identifies essential democracy, which safeguards the liberties 
of the human person, of all human persons, by harnessing the 





4A simple experiment should—might—convince Dr. Brogan that far from com- 
placently ignoring the realities of the revolutionary situation, Burke was clear-sighted, 
even clairvoyant, realist. Let him turn up pp. 130-133 of Burke’s Four Letters on the 
proposals for peace with a regicide Directory in France (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1926). Let him substitute the term “Nazi Germany” or the term “Soviet Russia” for 
the term “France.” He will then be in the position to reappraise Burke’s perspicacity. 
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dynamism of their natural inequalities, with the equalitarian 
democracy which issued from the French Revolution and 
which today threatens to end democracy by making explicit, 
at long last, the basic implication of its own charter: the total 
disfranchisement of the human person, in the name of a non- 
existent, unrealizable, and undesirable complete natural 
equality, by the omnipotent, omnicompetent State. At a mo- 
ment when it has become clear that democracy moves forward 
in the direction of totalitarianism, is it not time that we should 
stop moving forward and begin to think about restoring? 
Avangons toujours, et nous verrons Moscou—the parable of 
the mock hope of Dawnism, adapted from the Arlaten proverb 
in which Mistral saw the parable of hope. The argument 
that Restoration has been advocated, and attempted, by the 
wrong people for the wrong purposes with the wrong motives, 
is nO more an argument against restoration than the bank- 
ruptcy and moral turpitude of the corner druggist is an argu- 
ment against penicillin. The argument that history never 
retraces its steps, insofar as it is true, is not the statement of 
a necessary fact but a comment on human freedom, and it is 
up to human freedom to nullify it on the brink of the abyss. 

That odd combination of clear sight and myopia, that 
expert identification of trees in an unseen forest, which char- 
acterizes Professor Brogan’s political thinking in the volume 
under review, is exemplified in his already quoted essay on 
Mr. J. M. Thompson’s The French Revolution, in which 
(pp. 13-14) he contrives, within a few sentences, to come 
down on the side of the angels in the issue of constitutional 
vs. nonjuring clergy, and to deliver himself of the following: 


There was present in this dispute over the constitution an element in the 
French national temper that we find it hard to understand or to recognize, 
a totalitarian dislike of rivals to the State, both because they were rivals to 
the State and because they diminished the individual’s direct relation to the 
sovereign. There were to be no mediators between the individual citizen and 
the nation; it was a kind of political Protestantism. 


Now what is wrong with that sentence? Nothing at all, 
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except that Professor Brogan sees an accident of the French 
national temper exerting accidental influence on the Revolu- 
tion in what, in fact, was the essence of the Revolution, which 
moved inexorably, disguising the nominalistic, atomistic thesis 
“every man his own king” as the equalitarian cry “no 
mediator!” toward the absolute realist, totalitarian thesis, “the 
State is God.” 

There is a serious trespass in Dr. Brogan’s scornful remark, 
in his otherwise well-argued chapter, ‘““The Case for French,” 
about “once-fashionable” Switzerland as an object of visit 
and study. I submit that we should see more daylight at the 
end of our long tunnel if some of our American and British 
intellectuals had gone to Switzerland to learn the facts about 
that Holy Roman Empire of which that country is the monu- 
ment and surviving heir, instead of reading up on the subject 
in Voltaire and for the rest attending international labor con- 
ferences and oh-so-progressive P.E.N. jamborees. 

French Personalities and Problems attests, as a whole, im- 
plicitly what its most recent chapters affirm explicitly: that in 
spite of her misfortunes of yesterday, by the testimony of 
those misfortunes, because of those misfortunes, France still 
occupies and will go on occupying a central position in 
Western civilization. For this message, one that cannot be 
proclaimed too often, all readers of understanding and good 
will are in Professor Brogan’s debt. 

Paducah, Ky. EUGENE BAGGER. 

. & § 


CHRISTIAN REUNION IN A VISIBLE CHURCH 


N THE rediscovery of the doctrine of the Body of Christ 
| which is His Church, now taking place among our 

separated brethren, it may well be that one hears the song 
of the first swallow, after the long winter since Martin Luther 
and Henry VIII. In any event, two recent books, both by 
non-Catholics, give further testimony to the progress of that 
rediscovery. 
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His Body, the Church’ is the more scholarly of the two. 
Written by a Tutor and Fellow of the General Theological © 
Seminary in New York, it is a development of the author’s 
Bohlen Lectures, delivered at the Philadelphia Divinity School 
(Protestant Episcopal) in 1945, and represents a thoughtful 
study of the nature of the Church in the light of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. Its first five chapters investigate the con- 
tradiction between the Reformation heresy of an “invisible 
Church” and that Pauline doctrine, and argue well to the con- 
clusion that the Church of Christ, precisely because it is His 
Body, must be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. The sixth 
chapter, on “The Faith Which the Church Proclaims,” rec- 
ognizes and does considerable justice to the central importance 
of dogma as the unchanging—but developing—Truth which 
gives both moral and intellectual meaning to the life and 
action of the Church as well as continuing identity to that 
life and action through the ages. Then the fine words, “It is 
impossible to believe in the dogma of the Incarnation unless 
one believes it on one’s knees,” introduce a chapter on the 
corporate liturgical life which is essential to the Body of 
Christ. The study closes with remarks on the Church Ex- 
pectant (the author’s gentle term for purgatory) and Trium- 
phant, and some final observations on the duty of the Church 
as the Body of Christ in this world, to be “the Body which 
makes Him to live in the world to-day.” 

A penchant for abstract expression and too frequent use of 
such language as “the en-Godded, en-Christed life which be- 
longs to those who are members incorporate in the mystical 
Body” lessen the readability of the text. 

More seriously, amid the good light of so much that is 
revealed Truth in these pages, there are alien glints of 
Gallicanism, semirationalism, Arianism, and even of the “in- 
visible Church” absurdity (absurd because it makes the 
Church a contradiction of its own definition as Christ’s 
Body!) which the author so earnestly decries. 





1H1s Bopy THE CHURCH. By W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 1945. Pp. xviii, 158. $2.00. 
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Thus we read that the only final authoritative norm of 
Christian Faith is the acceptance of a given doctrine by “the 
total Christian consciousness” of all the faithful. One wonders 
what St. Paul, thundering his “anathema” upon even an angel 
from heaven who should contradict his preaching, would say 
to such a Gallican idea. 

There is more Gallicanism in the vague “central place” 
which is all that the author would concede to the Bishop of 
Rome in a reunited Christendom. Speaking of the episcopate 
as a whole, he argues from the facts of the Church’s develop- 
ment which “cannot have been a haphazard development if 
the Church is informed by the Holy Spirit,” to the correct 
conclusion that the episcopate must be “in some genuine sense 
integral to the Church as the Body of Christ.” Does the author 
not see that the same principle concludes also to the genuine- 
ness of an authoritative Primacy vested in the successor of St. 
Peter? He describes the “present position of the papacy” as 
developed from “understandable historical origins as a result 
of understandable historical circumstances.” One cannot but 
ask: Is the development of the authoritative Primacy less con- 
trolled and guided by the Holy Spirit who is indwelling in 
the Church, because it is “understandable?” 

His Body the Church abounds in splendid testimonies to 
the Divinity of Christ our Lord. But, in denying that our 
Lord “meant to give, or in fact did give, to the probable 
successors of St. Peter, an authority which was unique and 
special,” the author says: “Indeed a proper understanding of 
the eschatological outlook of Jesus would preclude any such 
notion, even if more could be said for it.” Jesus, it is argued, 
could not have intended a permanent Primacy because He 
confidently—but erroneously—expected the world to end very 
soon. In such words there is an unmistakable glint of Arian 
denial that Jesus was truly God. God does not fall into error, 
and these unhappy words which attribute error to Christ our 
Lord cast a shadow of unreality over all the beautiful tributes 
to His Divinity which the book contains. 

Non-Catholic thought has drawn a sharp distinction be- 
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tween the “invisible Church which is the Body of Christ” 
and what the present author calls “the empirical institution, 
in our human world, which is known as the Church.” Such 
dualism he “cannot allow,” insisting that “the Church in this 
world is not simply the temporary empirical manifestation 
of the supernatural Church, but is itself the supernatural 
Church on its human, natural, and empirical side.” It is one 
Church that is twofold in nature, after the model of its 
theandric Head. Yet in distinguishing between the Church as 
Body of Christ, which is not and cannot be divided, and “the 
empirical institution, which so plainly has its sad divisions,” 
the author is admitting, however subtly, the same dualism into 
his explanation of the Christian Church. He is doing the same 
when he identifies one group of men as “members of the 
Church” as it is the Body of Christ, and another group of 
men as members of the Church “from the institutional and 
hierarchical point of view.” His Body the Church is a book 
which, for all its insight into the splendor of the Church’s 
nature, still fails to appreciate fully the fact that “the em- 
pirical institution” and “the supernatural Church” are one 
single reality, which is called Christ’s because all of its being 
and its supernatural life are drawn from Him, and His Body 
precisely because it is visible, organic, and human. 

Think Again,’ by the bishop of the Established Church in 
Barbados, B.W.I., follows very much the same line of develop- 
ment, but in a more popular vein. Its thinking is more prag- 
matic and on the surface of things; it shares the same subtle 
fault of insisting that the true Church of Christ is a real, 
visible society which is His Body—and then explaining the 
nature of the Body of Christ in such wise as to make it an 
invisible aggregation of men, quite other than the visible; 
and it manifests a greater sympathetic awareness of the 
practical difficulties of men of good will who would live a 
Christian life in the present world scene. 





2THINK AGAIN. By William James Hughes. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1947. Pp. x, 150. $2.00. 
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“That unity of all Christians in a visible Church is the 
Will of our Lord, none can seriously doubt.” These words, 
from Think Again, are characteristic of the thought of both 
books. Much of the non-Catholic world that still loves Christ 
has already come this far in its rediscovery of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body. When it further dawns on our separated 
brethren that such unity is a God-made thing and not some- 
thing which men can fashion to their own taste, that they must 
go, to recover their treasure, to the spot where they laid it 
down, then the long winter will be past. That visible unity 
which “is the Will of our Lord” is a treasure which the one 
true Church, united around the Vicar to whose care Christ 
entrusted His “one fold,” will guard for them until the day 
of their return. 

Woodstock College, Md. 


JOSEPH BLUETT. 





* * 








SAINT FRANCIS OF ABERDEEN 


HILE the literary generation of which Shaw is the 

W only surviving nonagenarian rip and Rip Van 
Winkle rolled into one used to titillate itself with 

the delicious gloom of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, ours 
draws its own peculiar brand of skeletons-on-a-slate, using as 
model the tortured spirituality of Kafka and Kierkegaard. 
Now Mr. C. S. Lewis, Oxford don, suzerain of the bright 
realm of the pure imagination, and Christian apologist, would 
call our attention to a different sort of literary mystic alto- 
gether, and, he believes, a saner and greater one: his “owene 
maistre deere,” the sweetly reasonable Scottish dominie, the 
old Jove in the Highland plaid, George Macdonald.’ Those 
who gauge the English clergy of Victoria’s day by Trollope’s 
imagined Bishop Proudie and Reverend Mr. Slope are too 
prone to forget that this was also the century of the Oxford 
movement, of Newman and Manning, of Kingsley and Mac- 
donald; and the time is fast coming, perhaps, when men will 


1GEoRGE MACDONALD. An Anthology. By C. S. Lewis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Pp. 128. $1.50. 
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place the Scottish minister side by side with the English car- 
dinal. In their quality of mysticism they were akin; in in- 
tellect Newman towered over his country-bred contemporary ; 
but in imagination Macdonald must be ranked as one of lit- 
erature’s great originals. 

The important thing in the Macdonald anthology is, as it 
happens, the Introduction, wherein Mr. Lewis displays all 
the lucid insights one associates with the critical mind respon- 
sible for Rehabilitations and A Preface to Paradise Lost. It 
is also significant as being one of the two truly significant pro- 
nouncements upon this most neglected of Victorian geniuses. 
The other is Gilbert Chesterton’s 1924 introduction to Dr. 
Greville Macdonald’s biography of his father and mother. 
Chesterton was to testify once again to the part Macdonald 
had played in his spiritual life—in the Autobiography, where 
he assigns to The Princess and the Goblin the role occupied 
by The Arabian Nights in Newman’s spiritual economy. 

Lewis, if possible, goes even further. He attributes to Mac- 
donald his own reconversion to Christianity; and this is the 
second time he has paid this particular debt, the other being 
a tender personal tribute in his Dantesque parable, The Great 
Divorce. But on this occasion the acknowledgment is more 
explicit: 

It must be more than thirty years ago that I bought—almost unwillingly, 
for I had looked at the volume on that bookstall and rejected it on a dozen 
previous occasions—the Everyman edition of Phantastes. A few hours later I 
knew that I had crossed a great frontier. I had already been waist deep in 
Romanticism; and likely enough, at any moment, to flounder into its darker 
and more evil forms, slithering down the deep descent that leads from the 
love of strangeness to that of eccentricity and thence to that of perversity. 
Now Phantastes was romantic enough in all conscience; but there was a 
difference. Nothing was at that time further from my thoughts than Christian- 
ity and I therefore had no notion what this difference really was. I was only 
aware that if this new world was strange, it was also homely and humble; 
that if this was a dream, it was a dream in which one at least felt strangely 
vigilant ; that the whole book had about it a sort of cool, morning innocence, 
and also, quite unmistakably, a certain quality of Death, good Death. What 
it actually did to me was to convert, even to baptise (that was where the 
Death came in) my imagination. It did nothing to my intellect nor (at that 
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time) to my conscience. Their turn came far later and with the help of many 
other books and men. But when the process was complete—by which, of 
course, I mean ‘when it had really begun’—I found that I was still with 
Macdonald and that he had accompanied me all the way and that I was 
now at last ready to hear from him much that he could not have told me at 
that first meeting. But in a sense, what he was now telling me was the very 
same that he had told me from the beginning. . . . The quality which had 
enchanted me in his imaginative works turned out to be the quality of the 
real universe, the divine, magical, terrifying and ecstatic reality in which 
we all live. I should have been shocked in my ’teens if anyone had told me 
that what I learned to love in Phantastes was goodness. But now that I know, 
I see there was no deception. 


Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Lewis concur in their compli- 
mentary estimate of the spiritual personality of this “St. 
Francis of Aberdeen” who, in his At the Back of the North 
Wind, could link the ballad heroine, Kilmeny, with the great 
Tuscan poet of divine amore. But, quite naturally, when he 
calls Macdonald a morning star of the Reunion, Mr. Chester- 
ton is prepared to go much further down a certain famous 
road than Mr. Lewis. He points out: 


If an escape from the bias of environment be the test of originality, Carlyle 
never completely escaped, and George Macdonald did. He evolved out of his 
own mystical meditations a complete alternative theology leading to a com- 
pletely contrary mood... . In other words, Macdonald had made for himself 
a sort of spiritual environment, a space and transparency of mystical light, 
which was quite exceptional in his national and denominational environment. 
He said things that were like the Cavalier mystics, like the Catholic saints, 
sometimes perhaps like the Platonists or the Swedenborgians, but not in the 
least like the Calvinists, even as Calvinism remained in a man like Carlyle. 
And when he comes to be more carefully studied as a mystic . . . it will be 
found, I fancy, that he stands for a rather important turning-point in the 
history of Christendom, as representing the particular Christian nation of the 
Scots. As Protestants speak of the morning stars of the Reformation, we may 
be allowed to note such names here and there as morning stars of the Reunion. 


The germs of Mr. Lewis’ own amazing interplanetary fan- 
tasies lie in embryo in Macdonald, especially in the three long 
fairy tales; and to tease them out, with hero Curdie’s miner’s 
axe, as it were, would be a fascinating task. However, this 
is Macdonald’s book more than Mr. Lewis’ and time does 
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not here serve even to indicate how his invented mythology, 
so living, so freshly suggestive, so organic, expresses certain 
things which Christians and pagans alike have always taken 
for granted, and which the followers of Jung continue to be 
intrigued by. At the very least, the good agnostic who haunt- 
ed Macdonald as later he was to haunt the mind of G.K.C. 
and C. S. Lewis would concede in this connection the truth 
of what Mr. Lewis pointed out to the present reviewer in a 
letter some years ago anent Tolkien’s The Hobbit: 


The Hobbit is merely the adaptation to children of part of a huge private 
mythology of a most serious kind: the whole cosmic struggle as he sees it but 
mediated through an imaginary world. . . . Private worlds have hitherto 
been mainly the work of decadents or, at least, mere aesthetes. This is the 
private world of a Christian. 


Mr. Lewis has not vamped up any conventional anthology, 
but what might almost be described as a secular missal; an 
old-fashioned keepsake volume of Pascalian meditations; a 
book of hours. He seems to have adopted as his principle 
of selection Chesterton’s suggestion in Macdonald’s regard 
concerning “the possibility of collecting jewels scattered in a 
rather irregular setting.” ‘This has involved, of course, neg- 
lecting the fantastic novels and great original fairy tales for 
which, during his lifetime, he was widely read, and may be 
again, in favor of his three volumes of Unspoken Sermons. 
As Mr. Lewis puts it, “from this it follows that his best art is 
least represented in this collection.” But since, like Macdon- 
ald, Lewis is primarily a moralist in his own intention, he is 
quite ready to risk this esthetic sacrifice, since his avowed ob- 
ject is “not to revive Macdonald’s literary reputation but to 
spread his religious teaching.” 

Nevertheless, in the luminous preface, Lewis goes so far 
as to state that Macdonald is the greatest myth-making genius 
of the modern world, greater than Kafka or Novalis, even if 
he does not know just “how to classify such genius,” because to 
“call it literary genius seems unsatisfactory since it can co- 
exist with great inferiority in the art of words.” Chesterton, 
in the aforesaid article, had made much the same demurral in 
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refusing to fix Macdonald’s place in literature, although he 
was willing to assign a reason for this relative failure of form 
by pointing out that “mystics have not often been men of 
letters in the finished and almost professional sense.” 

There are no two critical intelligences the present writer 
respects more highly than Mr. Chesterton’s and Mr. Lewis’. 
Just the same, he should like to take respectful issue with them 
on this minor point of sheer literary merit. Macdonald was 
not by any means a polished technician; and quite often a 
reach of prose he intended as springy heather turned out a 
squelching bog. But he had an undeniable narrative relish 
with something in it of the pawky Caledonian smack of 
Buchan, Barrie and Stevenson. One could cite no more en- 
trancing examples of the homely macabre than the goblins 
Curdie spied on in the mine, with their splay, toeless feet, their 
sausage tongues and bottle-brush voices. His asides to his 
child readers are enough to make those listeners literally hug 
themselves in delight. The North Wind sequences of At the 
Back of the North Wind—surely quite the most enchanting 
title in literature—have the right fairy expectancy, the bated 
hush that ushers in the scherzo movement of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream as set to music by Mendelssohn, pictured by 
Rackham, and captured once again for this century by 
Barrie’s Tinker Bell darting through the darkened nursery 
while the dim night lights burn lower. 

Three masters of literary magic of our day, Kipling, 
Chesterton and Lewis, have esteemed The Princess and the 
Goblin above all other fairy stories, even over the Northern 
chinoiserie of Hans Christian Andersen. Yet this book remains 
a strangely neglected masterpiece, virtually unknown to the 
nurseries of the present. Earnest advocacy can do much. The 
reading world has seen its Melville, James, and Trollope 
booms. It is to be hoped that Mr. Lewis’ championship results 
in not only the Curdite books, but At the Back of the North 
Wind, Phantastes, Lilith, and Alec Forbes going back in- 
to print. 

Canisius College. CHARLES A. BRADY. 
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A NEw HIstTory OF PHILOSOPHY 


COMPLETE history of philosophy, intended pri- 
A marily for Catholic students of philosophy, has long 

been a desideratum. With the reservations which we 
shall presently mention, we can now find a beginning made 
in a volume that is broad-minded and objective, com- 
prehensive and scholarly, unified and well-proportioned.' 
Though written from a scholastic viewpoint, it is not intended 
as a vehicle of indoctrination in scholastic philosophy. Father 
Copleston admits that he “adheres to the Thomistic stand- 
point that there is a philosophia perennis and that this pAil- 
osophia perennis is Thomism in a wide sense.”” He does not 
take the narrow-minded view, however, that the Thomistic 
system “is closed at any given historical epoch” and “in- 
capable of further developement in any direction.” On the 
contrary, the “perennial philosophy after the close of the 
Medieval period does not develope merely alongside of and 
apart from ‘modern’ philosophy but developes also in and 
through modern philosophy.” The author’s approach is sym- 
pathetic and nonpolemical, yet thoroughly critical. He ap- 
pears always more ready to look for the facet of truth in a 
philosopher’s system and his contribution to future thought 
than to expatiate on his errors and extravagances. 

The objectivity of the author’s interpretation of ancient 
philosophers has its best guarantee in his apparent solicitude 
to base it primarily on a close analysis of their available 
writings. Hence the historical Plato and Aristotle are por- 
trayed for us, not the Plato whom St. Thomas knew, for the 
most part through the translations of Aristotle, nor the chris- 
tianized Aristotle of the Middle Ages. Nor does the great- 
ness of these mental giants blind the author to their in- 
adequacies, not so much as thinkers, but as children of their 
age. While Aristotle’s originality, especially in his logic and 


14 History OF PHILosopHy. Volume I: Greece and Rome. By Frederick Copleston, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. viii, 521. $4.00. 
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his master theses of act and potency, the analogy of being, 
hylomorphism and causality, is amply attested, his indebted- 
ness to Plato is frequently emphasized. Father Copleston’s 
main concern, however, is to show the complementary char- 
acter of their philosophies and by implication the tremendous 
achievement of medieval scholasticism in the ultimate synthesis 
of the best in both. 

He describes the gradual evolution of ancient thought 
with the dramatic skill and broad vision of one who is alive 
to its dialectical rhythm and its underlying unity and con- 
tinuity. The reader is introduced to the Presocratics as groping 
protagonists in the drama of a developing rationalization of 
experience till the peripeteia is reached in the atomism of 
Democritus. At this juncture the historical Socrates appears 
momentarily on the scene as an ethicizing deus ex machina 
(we recall Aristophanes’ caricature), attempting by his 
dialectic to divert the main action from the earthy cosmo- 
logical debate to a study of absolute moral values. This byplay, 
however, fails to resolve the metaphysical conflict and the 
stage is now set for the appearance of Plato, who in the 
guise of another Socrates, the invention of his own dramatic 
instinct, allows an exaggerated intellectualism to lead him into 
an untenable dichotomization of the intelligible and sensible 
worlds. Aristotle is then introduced as a heaven-sent mes- 
senger, a philosophical Prometheus, with the revelation that 
form is an entelechy immanent in the sensible. The messenger, 
however, has feet of clay and he hopelessly befuddles the 
denouement by abandoning that exemplarism which is Plato’s 
most prophetic contribution to the resolution of the enigma 
of being. For Aristotle’s metaphysic fails to provide his own 
doctrine of the fixity of essences with any real transcendental 
ground. What the author rightly finds most regrettable in 
Aristotle is that he arrested the development of Platonism 
along the exemplarist lines which were later to prove most 
fruitful for Neoplatonic and Christian thought. Where Plato 
had at least adumbrated Christian theism by his speculation on 
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the Forms, the Demiurgus and the Absolute Good, Aristotle’s 
Unmoved Mover—and he probably held that there were more 
than one—is more deistic in conception. Though the causality 
of Aristotle’s “Thought of Thought” is teleological, it 
precludes the Platonic notion of providence; because it is 
exclusively teleological, it makes no provision for even that 
efficient causality, which is attributed to the Demiurgus in the 
Timaeus. Yet, surprisingly, the author believes that Aristotle 
“shows a clearer apprehension of the ultimate Godhead than 
Plato does”! Furthermore, the empiricist, biological and 
positivist viewpoint which predominated in Aristotle, at least 
in his later years, tended to compromise the intellectualism 
which he retained from Plato “leading him to an epiphenom- 
enalist view of the soul.” 

The present work is as comprehensive and scholarly as one 
could desire in a book that aims at being not merely a précis 
but an adequate introduction to the history of philosophy. 
No thinker with any claim to distinction in ancient philosophy 
is dismissed with the usual inclusion in a confusing catalogue 
of names but at least a brief synopsis is given of his most 
salient thought. Obviously widely read in ancient and modern 
philosophy and a good philosopher in his own right, Father 
Copleston seems well equipped to appreciate the significance 
of the philosophers of whom he treats and to evaluate the mass 
of erudition which his subject has evoked from the earliest 
times. He shows himself to be abreast of the best in modern 
research, though at times he betrays a lack of familiarity with 
the results of French scholarship (for example, with Robin’s 
La théorte platonicienne des idées et des nombres apres 
Artstote). He forewarns us that his book is not intended for 
the scholar or specialist and makes no pretensions to original- 
ity for his principal interpretations. Yet his exposition and 
viewpoint are occasionally original, critical and thought- 
provoking enough to merit the attention even of those who are 
conversant with the most important literature on the subject. 

On the whole the work is well proportioned and balanced. 
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It is to be expected that more than half of the book should 
be devoted to Plato and Aristotle, considering the dominant 
role they played in ancient philosophy. If more space is 
allotted to Plato than to Aristotle this is understandable in 
view of the type of student for which this manual is intended 
—those trained in the peripatetico-scholastic tradition of 
philosophy may be presumed to be better acquainted with the 
teaching of the Stagirite—and because Plato’s thought is 
more diffuse and, in the absence of any record of his lectures 
at the Academy, more in need of interpretation and sys- 
tematization. Furthermore, since Plato exerted the greater 
influence on subsequent Greco-Roman philosophy, a more 
detailed development of his thought is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the latter. Yet one would expect that Plotinus 
should be accorded more extensive consideration in view of 
the fact that he made the most significant integration of Plato 
and Aristotle. One also senses a certain inadequacy in the 
author’s treatment of the Greek conception of the world-soul, 
especially in its relation to individual souls, and of the doctrine 
of the “communion” of forms in the Sophist and Philebus. 
Though we have it on the authority of Posidonius that the 
Platonic tripartite division of the soul was Pythagorean in 
origin, the author might have mentioned the parallelism 
between the three classes of society required for harmony in 
the city-state of the Republic and the triple function of the 
soul described therein. We also feel that his disposal of the 
mathematicism in the final stages of Plato’s theory of the 
forms “as an unfortunate adventure on Plato’s part” is much 
too summary. Granted that Aristotle’s aesthetical theory 
deserves more than a cursory mention in a history of ancient 
philosophy, the author’s lengthy discussion of his conception 
of tragedy seems more pertinent to the history of literature 
than to the present volume. On the whole, however, Father 
Copleston has succeeded admirably in his task of tracing to 
their sources the main streams of ancient thought and of 
charting their course, never failing to indicate their many 
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tributaries and effluent branches, till they reached their con- 
fluence in Neoplatonism and were ready to be absorbed into 
the larger expanse of the philosophia perennts. 

It is in his exposition of Plato’s theory of the Forms and in 
his analysis of Aristotle’s criticism that Father Copleston 
especially proves himself an objective and critical historian. 
Readers will find the view upheld that Plato never really 
abandoned or substantially changed his doctrine of the Ideas 
but merely adapted it to new interests and new problems. 
The “vulgar” interpretation of the doctrine, popularized by 
Aristotle’s criticism—though most of his arguments, as the 
author shows, were anticipated by Plato himself in the 
Parmenides—that the Ideas are “detached” subsistent uni- 
versals, is first of all outlined. Such a conclusion might justifi- 
ably be drawn from the Phaedo, where the ideal theory is 
proposed through Socrates as an axiological “hypothesis.” 
However, it can no longer be maintained, the author contends, 
in the light of Diotima’s discourse on Absolute Beauty in 
the Symposium, where there is given “some hint (at the very 
least) of the existence of an Absolute.” We agree with the 
author that this Absolute Beauty should be identified with the 
final unifying principle of Plato’s philosophy, the Idea of the 
Good of the Republic. How then are we to understand the 
“separation” of Platonic essences? They are separate in the 
sense that they have a subsistent objective reality but there 
can be no question of a local separation of the Forms, since 
they are essentially spiritual. “It is, therefore, just as true to 
say that the essence is immanent, as that it is transcendent: the 
great point is that it is real and independent of particulars, 
unchanging and abiding.” 

While insisting that Aristotle cannot fairly be taxed with 
either insincerity or a gross misunderstanding of Plato, Father 
Copleston nonetheless concludes that he did not do justice 
to his master’s theory. As a possible explanation he suggests 
that, since Plato never satisfactorily solved the problem of the 
chorismos, the whole theory of transcendent Ideas, from the 
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point of view of Aristotle’s own doctrine of an immanent 
substantial entelechy, could not but appear extravagant to 
him under whatever form it was proposed. Hence Aristotle 
may “have easily considered himself justified in attempting 
to put this bizarre character of the theory in an exaggerated 
light for polemical purposes.” 

This explanation seems in the main correct but it does not 
go to the heart of the matter. The author might have men- 
tioned Aristotle’s aporetic method of formulating the doctrines 
of his predecessors, not as they were originally proposed, but 
solely from the point of view of his own system and his own 
problems. Aristotle’s problem was the problem of the uni- 
versal, for him a logical problem. The idea for him was 
primarily an abstract universal concept. Plato’s problem was 
chiefly, if not exclusively, metaphysical, that of the ontological 
necessity, not the generality, of essences. Hence the idea for 
him was an objective and absolute reality. For Aristotle es- 
sences were conceived through abstraction; for Plato, who 
had no theory of abstraction, they were directly intutted as 
pure intelligibles. We now know that Plato’s noetic was false 
and Aristotle’s true. But this does not change the fact that 
Aristotle was mistaken in formulating Plato’s doctrine in 
terms of his own problem and viewpoint and representing the 
Platonic Forms as hypostatized universal concepts, a no longer 
tenable view in which the author seems uncritically to 
concur. Plato’s Forms are rather to be understood on the 
analogy of the direct universal (hence not formally a uni- 
versal) or the essentia absoluta of Avicenna and St. Thomas. 
They are neither abstract nor universalia in essendo any more 
than are the Divine Ideas of Augustinian and Thomistic 
exemplarism. At the most, they are universalia in rep- 
resentando et significando in so far as they are indefinitely 
imitable and participable in sensible reality. Plato in the 
Phaedo (100 BS-7) speaks of “absolute beauty and goodness 
and magnitude,” not of “abstract” beauty, and so forth, as 
Father Copleston translates him. Hence to speak of “Platonic 
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idealism” and of Plato as “the father or grandfather . . . of 
all objective idealism,” as the author does, seems anachronistic. 
Plato himself did not “situate” the Ideas in the mind of God 
simply because he never attained to a fully developed idea 
of the Divine Absolute as at once personal and the fullness 
of Being. He did not locate them anywhere, though he spoke 
of them mythically as in a supracelestial sphere. But by stress- 
ing the monoeidic character and objective reality of absolute 
essences he laid the foundations of Christian exemplafism. 

Father Copleston’s treatment of Aristotle is comprehensive 
and thorough. It is especially commendable for the clear 
manner in which he presents the principal difficulties of 
Aristotelian exegesis. One will find particularly instructive 
his discussion of the famous Aristotelian paradox, the mean- 
ing of substance in relation to knowledge of individuals, the 
most knotty and crucial problem in understanding the 
Stagirite. If the author is unable to propose a solution that is 
completely satisfying, this is because he refuses to read into 
the texts as Aristotle’s own the developments of later peri- 
pateticism. We agree with him when he says that “one can 
hardly avoid the impression that Aristotle’s exaltation of 
scientific definition, of knowledge of substance in the sense of 
specific essence, and his depreciation of knowledge of the 
sensible individual, were little more than a relic of his 
Platonic education.” In fact, we would venture to go further 
and assert that in many passages of Aristotle it is by no means 
clear that the form is only specifically and not numerically 
the same in sensible individuals, a position that renders more 
consistent his identification of formal and final causes in the 
individual. Despite his doctrine of matter as the individuating 
principle, Aristotle never succeeded in explaining our knowl- 
edge of the individual. One is tempted to conclude that, when 
he did not toy-with the alternative of nominalism, the infima 
species tended to become in his eyes the only ultimately deter- 
minable object of knowledge. Father Copleston might have 
remarked that species was not included by Aristotle among 
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the predicables (Top. I, 4, 8; Anal. Post. II, 13) but was 
added by Porphyry. Except when he treated of accidental 
attributes, Aristotle’s logic was concerned with judgments 
about the species as subject, not about the individual. Con- 
sequently, we are inclined to agree with Stenzel’s suggestion, 
endorsed by Taylor, but not accepted by the author, that 
Aristotle’s chief objection to Plato’s theory was the latter’s 
failure to see that the genus does not exist apart from the 
infima species (Metaph. 1037 B). To contend, as Hardie and 
Copleston do, that this reduces the objection of Aristotle 
“to the criticism of a logical point” presupposes that Aristotle 
unequivocally affirmed the infima species to be no more real 
than the genus. 

We cannot recommend too highly the adoption of Father 
Copleston’s book as a manual in Catholic seminaries, colleges 
and universities, and we hope that the other volumes of his 
history will not be long in forthcoming. That they will attain 
the same scholarly standards as the present volume we have 
every reason to expect from his already published studies on 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. We trust, however, that more 
care will be taken in editing and proofreading the text. The 
present volume is marred by a surprising number of typo- 
graphical errors (a few more being added in the American 
electroplated edition), misspellings and simple inaccuracies. 
There is a good bibliography and index of authors, though one 
misses an index of contents. The book is easy to read. At 
times, however, the style tends to be jejune and verbose and 
the sentences too complicated. 

Woodstock College, Md. JAMES I. CoNwWay. 


* * * 


T AIL-CONSCIOUSNESS 
(A cat’s essay in reflexive analysis interpreted by A. B.) 


is: “I have a tail.”” There is no fact more evident than 


T HE common-sense statement, the spontaneous assertion 
my tail. I may doubt that the stars are fire. 1 may doubt 
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that the sun moves. I cannot conceive any doubt about my 
tail, its reality. ... I am conscious of it. Nay, my consciousness 
is in my tail, one with the motion of my tail. And I do not 
know my tail. Consciousness is not knowledge. I know a mouse 
when I see one, when I catch it, when I scratch, when I bite; 
I know the taste of it. But my tail... ? 

How I caught it, found it or came by it—or how it found 
me; what stuff it is made of, where it was born, I have not 
learned and it is not likely that I shall ever learn. 

What may be its shape, its color, its taste? I guess it through 
observation of what are called and supposed to be other cats’ 
tails. Can I really? What relation has that vision of tails, of 
shape, color, etc., to the conscious vital pulse of my tail? 

I have long since given up the foolish attempt of running 
after and catching my tail. How I long to give it a loving 
scratch, a gentle friendly bite, as one holds delicately by the 
neck one’s dear little pussy cat. But it cannot be.... 

You object. You remind me of what you have seen me doing 
often enough, when at rest snugly curled up on a rug. But was 
it my tail? But was it my living, conscious, intelligent, psy- 
chological tail? What then, in my restful mood, half asleep, 
I was nibbling did not differ from any other piece of inert, 
senseless, lustrous cord. 

My consciousness is in my tail, or my tail is the conscious- 
ness of myself, or of itself. The seat of consciousness in man 
and dog is said to be the brain (if the dog has anything like 
the faintest semblance of consciousness). Not so with me, or 
if my thoughts have their unconscious birth in the brain, they 
steal from there down my spine, and finally awake to tremul- 
ous consciousness in the tail. 

My head, so refined, so delicately sculptured! (The ex- 
pressions and descriptive details which follow are Bremond’s 
visual interpretation of what I tried to convey to him on my 
tail-consciousness of my head.) My head is not conscious, it 
is not properly intelligent, it is Sphinx-like, it dumbly ex- 
presses my conscious mystery. 
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The Egyptians of old, though they had more of cat-phil- 
osophy than other nations, used sometimes to carve Sphinxes 
with a human head, for instance that gigantic fraud, the Gizah 
Sphinx, close to the Pyramids. But a human Sphinx is a 
mistake; man’s head is not in the least Sphinx-like; the 
protruding nose and lips spoil the mystery. Man’s head is 
conversational, not Sphinx-like. But look at the cat’s profile 
—Bremond’s visual interpretation—the gentle slope of the 
forehead, the evenly receding line formed by muzzle, mouth 
and chin, and, most of all, the sinuous curve from mouth to 
ears. There lies the mystery: in the inward smile; there lurks 
Guile, which is cat’s wisdom; there the tantalizing secret 
deeper than thought. 

Let us give to each its due; to the Sphinx-like head and 
the conscious tail. They are the two opposite mystery-poles 
of the cat: head, the mystery of the universe; tail, the mystery 
of the cat himself, to himself. Has not the dog as well as the 
cat those two poles? The dog has head and tail; one as foolish 
as the other, no mystery in head or tail and no sense either. 
That vulgar, boisterous, guileless animal is utterly stupid at 
both ends, muddle-tailed as he is muddle-headed. 

I am tail-conscious. Shall I try to give some faint idea 
of my wonderful, rich and subtle consciousness? Let Bremond 
interpret as he can: Stream of ideas, feelings, humors: Self- 
assertion. I am myself and nobody else. I belong to nobody. 
I am the master of my cat-soul. Tail erect, straight and 
vertical—consciousness of vertical dignity, aloofness. How 
does conscious verticality of the soul’s attitude correspond to 
visual verticality? Let Bremond decide and explain. .. . Tail 
erect with slight curve at the end like an inverted hook— 
suspicion, interrogation; let us proceed warily. . . . Smell of 
fish—pleasant tremor, slight longitudinal vibration. . . . Brisk 
waving to right and left—guess, ratiocination, jumping at 
conclusion, namely, mouse. ... Enter Baby—appreciative flip- 
tlap—glad-to-meet-you-but-beware-of-pulling-whiskers (one 
complex idea)... . Ditto: velvety, velvety, scratch—sorry-but- 
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whiskers-very-sensitive. . . . Offended dignity—threatening 
curl, resentment sliding down to offended whiskers, to velvety 
paws, and claws. 

These are but a few outstanding ideas in the marvelously 
rich and complex stream of tail-consciousness. And all 
through, as a deep and cautious undertone, guile, which is cat- 
wisdom. . . . Slow dropping of the tail. . . . Consciousness 
grows fainter and fainter. Feel sleepy. . . . Blissful tail- 
subconsciousness of end of all things and what do I care? 

One word before I go to sleep: I am not responsible for the 
stuff you have read. It is three-parts Bremondian, and 
Bremond is a sympathetic animal indeed but only a man; and 
how can the infinitely delicate feelings of a cat’s tail be ex- 
pressed in clumsy, precise and static human words? 

But why should I care? ... I am myself and nobody else. 
. . . My tail is myself, my inscrutable mystery... . (To 
Bremond): You may gently, gently, tickle my throat. . . 
Rrrrr, Rrrrr. I dream I have caught my tail, Rrrrr, holding 
tail between my paws. ... Bliss—Lovely tail—I love my tail— 


My tail loves me, Rrrr.... Life is sweet—Lovely tail—Rrrrr, 
fainter and fainter—Silence. 
, 
Villefranche, France. ANDRE BREMOND. 
WZ 





The War of the 
Twentieth Century 
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causes leading to two world wars.' Many believe that 

the two wars were just successive phases of one and 
the same war. Others contend that the two world wars were 
very different in scope and character, as the first war liberated 
the small nations of Eastern Europe, while the second war 
enslaved them. Nevertheless, I believe that from the American 
point of view it can be safely stated that in the second decade 
of the twentieth century our world entered a period of major 
wars fought essentially against one and the same danger: the 
conquest of the European continent by Germany, as a pre- 
liminary step toward German world domination. In this sense 
the two world wars make just one war. 

There is also another similarity between the two world 
wars. Both were won militarily by the anti-German coalitions 
and achieved their negative aim, that is, they prevented the 
unification of Europe under German domination. But, at the 
same time, the Western democracies have failed in their 
positive endeavor; they have not achieved lasting peace, for 
they have not recognized the imperative necessity of organiz- 
ing a unified Europe, able and willing to maintain lasting 
peace of its own volition. 

Emperor William II and, still more so, Adolf Hitler, had 
used the program of European unity, so essential to the welfare 
of all Europe, for furthering imperialistic national aims. 
They attempted to accomplish unity in the wrong way and 
for a wrong purpose. They did not fail because they wished 


T HERE is no unanimity of opinion on the fundamental 





1This address was delivered at the annual Burke Society dinner, April 12, 1947, in 
the Marble Room of Keating Hall, on the Fordham University campus. 
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to unify Europe, but because they wished to impose unity 
upon the, Old Continent in the form of German domination, 
whereas Europe has always refused to be ruled by any single 
power. No stable order can be established in Europe by 
dictatorial methods, or at the service of aggressive aims. The 
European continent, characterized mainly by the individual- 
ism and diversity of its national civilizations, will always 
reject foreign impositions—European or non-European—but 
is eager to develop a unified system for safeguarding its vital 
interests based on the European way of life and worked out 
by the free consent of the various European nations. It is 
obvious that collaboration of the twenty-six European nations 
by free consent can only be obtained for the service of a peace 
based on generally accepted principles. This basic fact raises 
the hope—even the certainty—that the oppressive methods now 
being used by the Soviets in order to bring about European 
unity under Russian domination for the purposes of Soviet 
world dictatorship will prove to be a colossal failure, as were 
the Napoleonic and other similar experiments in the past. 

But the necessity of creating a unified democratic European 
system for the maintenance of lasting peace is a problem that 
will remain unsolved after the failure of both the dictator- 
ships and the peacemakers. It is axiomatic that destruction of 
the enemy is a war aim, but if the peacemakers continue to 
pursue war aims and are unable to find constructive solutions 
for Europe, no lasting peace can be achieved. The destruction 
of Hitler's Germany has averted one danger and brought 
about a new one: the partition of Europe into two hostile 
camps—a reality which has evoked the specter of a third 
world war. 

Europe, temporarily suppressed by Hitler, was incapable 
during the last war of carrying out her responsibilities and 
has become in the period of peacemaking the object of extra- 
European power politics. Europe, the greatest concentration 
of civilized power, was rapidly turned into a vacuum, in 
which remnants of an undermined moral and political order 
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still desperately struggle with imperialistic designs and sinister 
reactions. A semblance of order under present circumstances 
can only be maintained temporarily and by force, and lasting 
peace seems as illusory as ever. 

After the first world war, Frank Simonds, in his time the 
best American expert on European affairs, wrote a book, How 
Europe Made Peace Without America. The peoples of Eu- 
rope had sincerely accepted President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points as the foundation for future peace, but the application 
of these basic American principles was handicapped by previ- 
ous secret agreements between the European Allies and by the 
leading motive of our age, extreme nationalism, which fos- 
tered the birth of several new states in the Eastern half of 
Europe, but at the same time disrupted the traditional unity 
of the Danubian Basin. The one-sided application of the 
principle of national self-determination at the Paris peace 
conference did not produce greater accord among the 
European states; on the contrary, it destroyed the existing 
unity of the Danube Basin, the indispensable keystone of 
European equilibrium. At the same time, the potential power 
of Germany was not lessened, but increased through the 
elimination of the traditional German monarchies and prin- 
cipalities which had prevented in the past the overcentraliza- 
tion of German power. 

Thus, Hitler’s way was paved at Versailles, both for his 
totalitarian rule over all Germans and for his aggressive 
policy of expansion which was first aimed at his helpless 
neighbors, who were to serve as stepping stones for his ruthless 
march across the European continent. 

In the twenty-year intermission between the two wars, none 
of the major errors of peacemaking was corrected. Prime 
Minister Briand alone made two attempts, the first in 1922 
in France and the second in 1928 at Geneva before the League 
of Nations, to establish some kind of European system able 
to contain Germany, and to maintain peace on the European 
continent by the collective efforts of the European nations. 
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Both times he was defeated, mainly by British policy which, 
true to its nineteenth-century traditions, insisted on main- 
taining a precarious balance of power as opposed to a unified 
European system. Lulled into complacent inactivity by the 
inoperative system of security represented by the League of 
Nations, Britain had also neglected her own political and 
military security and was rapidly drifting toward the second 
world war which appeasement certainly could not avert. 

Now, after World War II, three major non-European 
powers are deciding the fate of Europe. France was accepted 
as a fourth and minor partner only after the conference of 
Potsdam, where the main outlines of the future European 
peace had already been drafted. The negotiations among the 
major powers and the signing of the five minor treaties show 
that this time the peacemakers did not even pretend to seek 
constructive solutions for the existing European problems. 
Their main concern was the maintenance of unity and col- 
laboration, or, at least, of a semblance of unity among them- 
selves. 

The balance of peacemaking shows that the only winner 
in the second world war was Soviet Russia. Britain is the 
real loser, and America, in spite of having become the lead- 
ing world power, has sacrificed the fundamental principles 
of her own policy and thus has endangered her previously 
secure position. For the sake of “Allied unity” the founda- 
tions of America’s policy, on which her internal life and 
her security also rest, were invalidated by a policy of ex- 
pediency and then expediency itself was victimized by a 
policy of one-sided appeasement, followed by endless com- 
promises to the detriment of the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter as proclaimed by the English-speaking 
powers and accepted throughout the world. 

Most regrettable of all, even those basic human rights, on 
which our two-thousand-year-old Christian civilization rests, 
have been abandoned in this unworthy process. As a clever 
Washington columnist wrote after Teheran, the Atlantic 
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Charter gradually disappeared like the Cheshire cat in Alice 
in Wonderland—first, its tail, then its body, and in the end 
only a broad grin remained. An enormous price has been 
paid for the sake of establishing a world organization for the 
maintenance of lasting peace. By now it has become evident 
that by sacrificing the main values of human life this goal 
can never be achieved. The military victory of the democracies 
has rapidly been turned into their political defeat. The 
menace of an aggressive world power extending its domina- 
tion over the Eurasian continent has not been eliminated by 
appeasement. It has rather been promoted, with the Soviets 
substituted for the Germans. 

This unhappy result was mainly caused by the failure of 
Great Britain and the United States to recognize the true 
character of the wars they fought. Since 1914, there have 
always been three parties engaged in the struggle: (a) the 
Western democracies, (b) Germany and her allies, and (c) 
Russia. These wars were not fought between two parties; they 
were three-cornered wars, in the course of which Russia has 
repeatedly changed sides and has never fully identified herself 
with either the war or the peace aims of the Western powers 
with whom her association has been temporary, utilitarian 
and restricted. Since the fateful autumn of 1943, when the 
first Moscow conference was held, the English-speaking pow- 
ers applied “One-World” methods to a world which, after the 
elimination of Germany, was still badly split into two hostile 
camps. The differences between East and West are funda- 
mental, transcending political rivalries. They stem from 
opposing ideologies and concepts of human values: the West 
with its often denied deistic character emanating from the 
Sermon on the Mount, while the East rejects the dignity of 
the hunan individual and denies his capacity to find the right 
path by his own free will. Mr. Truman’s declaration on 
March 12, 1947, was an outspoken admission that President 
Roosevelt’s “great design” had failed to bring Russia, by 
means of friendly cooperation, into the fold of Western 
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civilization. All concessions have proved to be in vain and 
there is no doubt left that Soviet Russia must be contained 
within her proper boundaries by means of power politics. 
But an enormous price in human values had been paid before 
this clear recognition was ascertained. The first victim of the 
failure of peacemaking is the entire European continent with 
its ancient nations numbering 350 million inhabitants already 
partly subjected to Oriental tyranny and the rest racked and 
demoralized by fear. 

How will this failure affect Europe? The monstrous plan 
of the partition of Europe has by now been accomplished 
so far as the subjection of Eastern Europe to Soviet tyranny 
is concerned. The Eastern half of Europe, under Russian 
occupation, is being rapidly sovietized and integrated into 
the communist system. But the counterpart to Russian ex- 
pansion, the organization of Western Europe under British 
leadership, or within an Anglo-American “Atlantic Com- 
munity,” has failed. No balance of power can now be estab- 
lished on the European continent. It has become obvious that 
the Eastern half of Europe cannot be separated from its West- 
ern half, not only for economic reasons but mainly for political 
and military considerations. The European states are inter- 
dependent and the nations of Western Europe are unable and 
unwilling to split up the old continent into two permanently 
hostile camps. They are unable to do so and they are afraid 
to do so. The Soviets may count on from seven to nine million 
partisans in Western Europe, organized as an underground 
Army, equipped, indoctrinated, and ready to strike at the 
moment Moscow decides to give the signal. The labor unions 
in Western Europe are dominated or well infiltrated by the 
communists. So are the police forces in most European 
countries. 

This is to a large degree the direct consequence of allied 
policy imposed on all sections of Europe. Article I of the 
Allied Declaration on Italy, issued in the autumn of 1943 
at the Moscow Conference, stated that after the liberation 
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of each European nation, temporary governments would be 
formed to include all the “democratic” parties opposed to 
fascism. According to the interpretation of that time, the 
Communist Party had thus to be represented in every 
European government after the downfall of Hitler—not alone 
in Eastern Europe, but also in the West where even Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland had to dismiss her wartime cabinet 
and appoint, after liberation, a new government in which 
two communists were included as ministers. The Soviet Fifth 
Column was allowed to find its way into each Western 
European government by the decision of the Allies. Is it 
possible that with the Red Army nearby, west of the River 
Elbe, these comparatively powerless, unprotected Western 
European governments will be able to rid themselves entirely 
of their communists? Could they risk internal upheaval, gen- 
eral strikes and national disintegration by joining the British 
system ? 

The power, and to a large extent also the will of resistance 
of the European nations, has been paralyzed by accepting the 
Soviet system as a “democratic” form of government and by 
the assistance given by the Western Allies during the war 
to the communist-dominated Resistance Movements in Eu- 
rope. The Communist Parties all over Europe presented their 
bills after the victory in which they claim a major share. 
They assume the attitude of irreproachable patriots and stamp 
out all moderate elements hampering their rise to power by 
qualifying them as “fascists” or “collaborators.” 

The nations of Europe have been deprived not only of 
their military power, but also of their political individuality, 
and their economies are being imperiled by systematic efforts 
of communist-dominated labor movements, nationalization 
and strikes supported by communist ministers in key positions. 
Their power to resist communism has been undermined. The 
European continent is now a “no man’s land” with East and 
West using it as their battlefield. Nor has the treatment of 
European problems by the Allies helped to rebuild European 
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self-reliance. The worthiest nations of Europe are handled 
no longer as subjects, but rather as objects, of international 
politics. They are not deemed to be qualified to solve any 
of their major problems. On March 12, American public 
opinion was shocked to learn that the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean had become an American responsibility. This 
burden, which is bound to grow in the future, was imposed 
upon America as a consequence of the utter destruction of 
the European order. 

The most grievous errors against the interests of lasting 
peace have been committed in the field of human relations. 
It is an organic mistake of recent peacemaking and an ever- 
growing danger that thinly inhabited Russia, unable to 
populate her vast empire, was allowed to expand to the 
detriment of the overcrowded and prolific Eastern and Central 
European areas. Deprived of the possibilities of immigration 
into foreign lands, entire uprooted populations are being 
transferred now from Eastern Europe into war-devastated over- 
crowded Central Europe, destitute and dispirited, still threat- 
ened by the inhuman Vansittart-Morgenthau policy. Italy, 
compelled to send abroad yearly 250,000 of her sons, is being 
deprived of all her colonial outlets. Immense new pressures 
are being created in the heart of Europe, exceeding by far in 
their explosive dynamism the forces compressed into the same 
territory after the first world war. 

Meanwhile, Eastern and Central Europe are being bled 
white by the Soviets who transfer the means and tools of 
production from the territories under their occupation to 
Russia, including Siberia, where the new “Arsenal of Tyr- 
anny” is being constructed. How shall Europe, short even 
in normal times of vital raw materials, be reconstructed while 
Russia drains the Continent’s indispensable resources includ- 
ing manpower, and even lays claim to the current production 
of the badly damaged German Ruhr whose every ton of coal 
and steel is desperately needed to bolster Europe’s faltering 
economy? The economic and social standards in Europe have 
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already been reduced to subhuman levels, and since the end 
of the war the deterioration of the situation has increased. 

What will be the consequence of the ensuing moral degrada- 
tion which is infecting, not alone the German youth but, to 
some extent, every family in Europe? How shall Europe 
survive if inefficient, aggressive and parasitical communism 
continues to absorb the life-blood of the continent? America 
is generously pouring out her gifts to various parts of Europe 
to hold the line and save the situation. Time can be won by 
American charity, but the organic defect of progressive 
pauperization is not remedied. It is not a real solution; it 
treats the symptoms, not the cause of the disease. And how 
long will the American taxpayer be willing to pay repara- 
tions indirectly to Soviet Russia to enable her to build up in 
Asia her war machinery which she may then use for the 
purpose of World Revolution and aggression against the 
United States, the capitalist center of the world? 

The nation to suffer most from Allied military victory is 
Great Britain, not because of the excessive financial strain and 
various political and military burdens which the second 
world war has caused her, nor even because of the loss of 
the most valuable parts of her Colonial empire. The British 
people might again enjoy their former prosperity if their 
future depended only on their spirit of sacrifice and inflexible 
tenacity. But Great Britain is on the decline because Europe, 
the foundation on which her life rests, has been destroyed, 
and because the partition of Europe, advocated by her Foreign 
Office for many years, has most damagingly contributed to 
her own misfortune. The London Times, the Cliveden set, 
former leaders of the British Foreign Office, foremost of 
all, Lord Halifax, had never realized that the might of Britain 
depended on the security and prosperity of Europe and that 
self-centered national living would lead to the decay of 
Britain. 

A long process of consecutive blunders has to be surveyed 
in order to understand fully the reasons why military victory 
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has been of so little aid to Great Britain. It was years before 
the Balkan wars (1912-13) that Great Britain became aware 
of the growing German military and economic might and 
that the Triple Alliance of the Central Powers, led by 
Germany, had become too strong and was threatening the 
European balance of power so meticulously maintained 
throughout the nineteenth century. Unfortunately for all, the 
attempts of King Edward VII to induce Francis Joseph, 
Emperor and King of Austria-Hungary, to break away from 
the German Alliance were unsuccessful, and, as a result, the 
Franco-British “Entente Cordiale” was strengthened and 
diplomatic collaboration with Czarist Russia was started. 
It aimed at supporting Slavic influences in Central and South 
Eastern Europe against the growing might of Germany and 
her allies. 

The clash of Slavic and Germanic forces brought about 
the first world war which ended with the complete destruc- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In the centuries-old, 
unified system of the Danubian Basin, an artificial split was 
created by the makers of the Paris treaties, and this rift was 
perpetuated by the formation of the Slav-dominated Little 
Entente (1921), sponsored by France and Britain. This system 
was established to keep down eventual pro-German influences 
in the centrally situated non-Slavic countries of Austria and 
Hungary. The prestige of the highly civilized Austro- 
Hungarian Empire had been systematically undermined by 
that time by British propaganda, efficiently spread by R. W. 
Seton-Watson and other British champions of Slav interests, 
to justify the disruption of Danubian unity. 

In the “danger zone” of Europe, lying between powerful 
Germany and Russia, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
and covering an area as large as France and Germany to- 
gether, no problem was solved during the lull between the 
wars when neither Germany nor Russia would have been 
able to interfere with sound solutions which, under British 
and French leadership, might have been found. Out of the 
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one hundred million inhabitants of this area, thirty per oent 
were living the lives of discontented national minority groups, 
as a consequence of faulty application of the principle of 
national self-determination by the peacemakers. The British- 
dominated League of Nations developed a code of procedures 
which acted as an escape mechanism and paralyzed all con- 
structive efforts to solve any of the pressing minority problems 
which would soon attract the attention of Hitler. Disunion 
and chaos were rampant in Central Europe while German 
centralization, permeated by a bitter feeling of frustration, 
was allowed to develop into a cruel totalitarian dictatorship. 
When the threat of Nazism was finally recognized by Great 
Britain, the European continent, on whose equilibrium and 
stability she depends, was both militarily and politically un- 
prepared to meet the emergency. It would have taken more 
restraint than either Hitler or Stalin possessed to resist such 
temptation as was offered to them by the disunion of Central 
Europe and the Balkans. So, they cast aside the artificial 
theory of the British Foreign Office, to counteract Pan- 
Germanism by Pan-Slavism, and joined hands for the spolia- 
tion of their neighbors. 

In the preceding period of anguish and then during the 
second world war, the best and worst advice was given to the 
world from Great Britain. The good advice came from 
Winston Churchill and his virile but, alas, too small group, 
who in the face of smug complacency pleaded in vain for 
adequate preparations to face the challenge expected from 
Hitler, and then eloquently outlined their program for secur- 
ing peace through the unification of Europe after victory. 

On the liability side of the ledger was the London Times 
and the decadent crowd around it who tried to climb on the 
band wagon of the prospective conqueror and share the spoils. 
Their policy of appeasement could never be considered as a 
peace policy. As early as November, 1937, Lord Halifax 
gave his blessing to Hitler in the event of his annexation of 
Austria and the Sudetenland. He had no objection to German 
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expansion in the East either, as long as the status quo on the 
Rhine was observed. And then, again, following Hitler’s 
. attack on the Soviets in June, 1941, Lord Halifax as British 
Ambassador to the United States made strenuous efforts to 
convince the reluctant people of America of the necessity of 
granting a large sphere of interest in Eastern Europe to the 
Russians. In the beginning of June, 1943, Washington was 
shocked by a Foreign Office note in which the future partition 
of Europe was outlined with almost exactly the same frontiers 
as exist today along the Elbe and in Central Europe. 
Unfortunately for Britain and the world, Winston Churchill 
came to power much too late. Thanks to his indomitable will 
power and eloquence, he was able to lead his nation to military 
victory. But his influence did not suffice to win political 
victory for his peace program concerning United Europe. 
The European “magna charta,” so eloquently proclaimed by 
him on March 21, 1943, was defeated, before it was born, 
by Lord Halifax and the Foreign Office in collaboration with 
Marshal Stalin, and was replaced by a scheme for partitioning 
Europe into two zones of influence. The final blow was handed 
to Europe at Teheran when President Roosevelt, after a two- 
day debate, decided in favor of Stalin’s strategic plan as 
against Churchill’s. The British plan to launch a major of- 
fensive against Hitler by way of the Balkans was abandoned 
in Teheran at Stalin’s insistence. The Western Allies agreed 
to invade Europe through the western shores of the continent, 
thus throwing, after the German defeat, the gates of Central 
Europe wide open to the barbarous Soviet invasion, which, 
if once allowed to win a foothold in that much desired region, 
will continue to expand westward, unless halted by a display 
of force. The major events which have occurred since then are 
the logical consequence of Mr. Churchill’s defeat at Teheran. 
The partition of Europe, which by now has been carried 
out, proved to be an even more colossal failure for the British 
than was the Munich pact. Eastern Europe was handed over 
to Stalin but Britain certainly was not able to dominate the 
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Western half of Europe. The expectation that the terrors of 
Russian occupation, experienced by the peoples of Eastern 
Europe, would drive Western Europe into the arms of Great 
Britain, has worked out in the reverse. Torn by fear, the 
Western nations of Europe would risk anything rather than 
antagonize the Soviets. If appeasement of the Soviets is to be 
the policy of Europe, they prefer to make their own bargain- 
ing and make concessions from which they will temporarily 
benefit rather than to become instruments of non-European 
power politics. 

If you betray a friend, you do not lose one friend only, you 
lose all your friends. The tragic fate of Poland and Serbia 
does not inspire anywhere in Europe a reliance on Great 
Britain. It should have become obvious by now that an order- 
ly, well-organized Europe is indispensable for the survival 
of Britain as a major power. The balance of power through- 
out the world and, most of all, the British system were built 
up in the course of three centuries around that concentration 
of civilized power which for two thousand years has been 
developed on the European continent. More than any other 
nation, it was Great Britain who benefited from it. There 
can be no British life line in the Mediterranean or security 
for Gibraltar or the Suez Canal unless there exists a coopera- 
tive Europe. There always have been local disturbances and 
wars among individual European nations, but since Napoleon 
Europe as a whole has never ceased to function as the main 
support of the extended British life line or at least as an 
orderly Continent on whose friendliness the easy successes 
of the Victorian era were based. Scared by German might, 
especially by the specter of a Europe united under Hitler, 
the British Foreign Office sawed off that very branch of the 
tree on which Britain herself was sitting. It is not that Britain 
has suddenly grown weak or unable to defend her vital in- 
terests, even in the Eastern Mediterranean. Great Britain’s 
basic strength is shaken because Europe, that concentration 
of well-balanced power which cost Britain so little—that in- 
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dispensable foundation of British might—has been destroyed. 

If Great Britain is to survive as a world power, continued 
American aid and assistance will be indispensable to her. 
European aid to Britain was automatic, mostly gratuitous, 
and seldom recognized by Britain. Above all, it was a natural 
association determined by geography and history, whereas 
it is unnatural and unwelcome to most Americans that they 
should have to step in and protect with their wealth and 
possibly their lives British assets which frequently are only 
of slight interest to America. 

European unity not alone serves the welfare of Europe but 
of Great Britain and of the entire world as well. If the present 
Russian pressure on the British life line from Gibraltar to 
India should continue for another five years, the British 
Empire will disintegrate and even the Commonwealth may 
be disbanded. The alternative left for Britain is to reorganize 
European unity or else to be reduced, as a power, to the level 
of Spain. The worst, but not improbable alternative, is a 
third world war in which Britain may again be on the winning 
side; but after victory, bled white and utterly ruined, she 
would automatically become a dependency of the United 
States. 

Lazy and wishful thinking during the war was responsible 
for qualifying Soviet policy as enigmatic, insoluble, or mys- 
terious. This assertion was part of a Western defense mechan- 
ism aimed at the evasion of answers most unpleasant to face. 
Although living in America, I find American policy much 
more difficult to decipher than Soviet policy, which has 
always been consistent, transparent and outspoken. It has 
always been in line with Lenin’s teachings and with Stalin’s 
“Mein Kampf” published under the title of Foundations of 
Leninism. Why should we doubt the assertions which these 
apostles of world revolution address to us? They are proud 
of being communists. Is it astonishing that communists should 
be eager to spread communism? Is it to be doubted that 
dictators wish to conquer and rule? We were never in doubt 
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concerning the fact that Hitler was seeking world domination 
through expansion. Why do we not believe Stalin when he 
says, “The question is who will conquer whom?” 

Guglielmo Ferrero, who had a perfect understanding of 
the psychology of dictators, remarked in reference to Na- 
poleon that the policy of every terrorist is determined ex- 
clusively by fear. Is Stalin more humane, less ruthless, than 
Napoleon? We will make no mistake if we view this successor 
of Genghis Khan, Marshal Stalin, mainly from this angle. 
His speech on February 9, 1946, revealed that military con- 
siderations determine primarily his entire policy and that all 
other aims of the Soviet government are subordinate to this 
primary objective. 

Soviet policy, based on military considerations, has two 
distinct designs, the one defensive and the other offensive. 
Its defensive aim is to insure the impregnability of Soviet 
Russia, which geographically is the “Heartland” of the world, 
protected by oceans, deserts and impassable mountain ranges. 
Stalin’s offensive policy is equally clear: it is the domination 
One string is the traditional Muscovite policy of uninterrupted 
of the world. The Soviets use two strings to this one bow. 
expansion. The other is world revolution based on Marxism. 
Combine the pictures of Karl Marx and of Genghis Khan 
on a coin and you will obtain the currency with which Stalin 
hopes to purchase world domination. 

Thus Soviet policy will range between the limits deter- 
mined by its two principal aims. Its highly centralized system 
serves both of them at the same time. The organization of 
the Soviets is world-wide and is composed of three zones. 
The innermost circle consists of the USSR proper. It was 
enlarged by the annexation of adjacent territories, former 
parts of Europe comprising 24 million inhabitants, who by 
now have been harnessed to the Soviet yoke or dispersed 
as slave labor over Soviet territory, comprising one-fifth of 
the earth’s surface. Here the Communist economic system 
and the totalitarian rule of the Bolshevik Party have been 
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stabilized. It is the duty of this Soviet world empire to 
maintain the largest armed force in the world and a permanent 
war economy aimed at the fulfillment of the military require- 
ments of the Red Army. The second zone extends along the 
periphery of the USSR and consists of “friendly” border 
states, dominated, exploited and gradually sovietized by 
Russia, while at the same time utilized as outposts for Soviet 
diplomacy and trade as well as stepping stones for future 
military conquests. The third zone is composed of the rest 
of the world, including the United States where, under the 
cover of communist parties, clandestine soviet organizations 
are establishing underground armies, services of information, 
training schools for sabotage and propaganda and shock troops 
for infiltration and penetration of democratic political parties, 
institutions and capitalistic economic organizations. In short, 
the subversive program of the “dissolved” Comintern is being 
established everywhere in the world, to undermine the existing 
political and moral order, thus threatening our entire civiliza- 
tion with destruction. 

Soviet policy is aided on the European continent by the 
disillusionment of the people over the results of the allied 
victory. The bewilderment, bordering on panic, is caused by 
the threat of a third world war, in which Europe would again 
be overrun by a barbaric military power and, last but not 
least, by the disintegration of the general European political 
order. 

The Soviets are hopeful also for their purposes in Asia 
and in Africa. Mistakes and abuses by the colonial powers, 
British laxness in solving pressing imperial problems preced- 
ing the second world war, and the young and impatient na- 
tionalisms of Arabs, Hindus and Malayans, and of most of 
the colored races of the world, offer a great chance for the 
Russians to succeed in breaking, in conformity with “the 
principles of Leninism,” the domination of the white man 
over the colored races. Far south in the jungles of Equatorial 
Africa, in the Belgian Congo and Madagascar, this network 
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for fostering and exploiting nationalism in the interest of 
world revolution has been established. 

To expand its present areas and to consolidate its system 
in territories which have already been overrun—this is the 
daily work of the Soviet government. Playing a flexible game 
and biding their time, the Soviets will make temporary con- 
cessions under pressure to win time for rehabilitating their 
system and for the development of modern weapons which 
they still lack. The present uneasy period following an in- 
conclusive armistice should be extended according to Soviet 
policy until the superiority of the Soviet armed forces has 
been achieved. This period will be enlivened by civil wars, 
by the war of nerves, by Soviet spy rings, treacherous prop- 
aganda and the disintegration of Western civilization—and 
then, unexpectedly, they will strike. Where? Where will the 
new Pearl Harbor occur? No aggressor will be foolish enough 
to forget that as long as American industrial production is 
unimpaired, Uncle Sam sits in the driver’s seat. The future 
aggressor will have to administer the first blow to America, 
to her outstanding system of industrial production. The devel- 
opment of an atomic bomb by Soviet Russia has become the 
determining factor, as far as Soviet policy is concerned, for 
the timing of the next Pearl Harbor. 

While Germany, under the leadership of Hitler, was 
willing to take any risk, even of suicide, in the vain hope of 
acquiring world power, by the irony of fate, the United States, 
the only great power in the world which has never desired 
to assume responsibility for world leadership and did every- 
thing to reject the burdens connected with world power, 
obtained in spite of isolationism that pre-eminent position 
during the second world war. This responsibility was prac- 
tically thrust upon her and Americans have not really known 
how to assume this momentous role or how to rid themselves 
of its unpleasant consequences. Nevertheless, American leader- 
ship probably offers the best chance for those nations who 
are seeking peace through greater unity. For a nation which 
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does not wish to exercise world power most probably will not 
abuse it. 

World leadership has certainly offered no advantages to 
the people of America. The burdens connected with it are 
very heavy, are bound to grow, and may prove almost too 
great in the future. The United States can gain nothing from 
her new responsibilities, and has very much to lose. In the 
first place the United States must now maintain a large per- 
manent army, navy, and air force and must accept the political 
and military responsibilities around the world which formerly 
Europe or Britain, or both jointly, had shouldered. As a 
consequence, the United States must reckon from now on 
with the growing political influence of American militarism 
which, in the long run, may even affect her traditional way 
of life. As the only wealthy nation, the United States will be 
compelled to spread throughout the world for many years 
a considerable part of her income for relief and other non- 
profitable assistance, simply to avert a major disaster. And 
after all this is done, the problems of economic rehabilitation 
and the reconstruction of destroyed areas will still remain to 
be solved. All these obligations constitute a waste of American 
energy and are of little direct interest to America. Never- 


theless, they have to be accepted, else the Soviets, by taking 


advantage of the existing vacuum, will create a truly danger- 
ous situation for America. 

Despite all these sacrifices and new responsibilities, the 
position of the United States is less secure, now that she has 
become the leading power of the world, than it was before 
or after the first world war. Hitler was prevented from 
dominating the European continent, but while this was 
achieved a new and, perhaps, bigger menace arose in the 
form of an Eurasian Soviet Empire under Russian leadership. 
It is immaterial whether Germany dominates Europe, and 
large parts of Russia, or whether Russia dominates Germany 
and a large part, or all, of Europe; there is exactly the same 
danger, the same lack of balance. As far as America is con- 
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cerned, the Russian menace is distinctly more serious, inas- 
much as the Eurasian Empire extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Oceans, placing both coasts under the unified 
control of the Soviets, a threat which Germany was never 
able to achieve. Should Russia be successful in seizing a 
firm foothold in China or in France, the two-ocean pressure 
exercised against the United States would become intolerable 
and almost certainly lead to war. It is therefore a vital interest 
of the United States that Europe be separated from Russia 
and that Russia be contained within her ethnic boundaries. 

The Soviets are dangerous to America in other ways. They 
have become the sponsors of all the “have-nots” of the world. 
They are the rallying point for the potential enemies of 
America. True to the Foundations of Leninism, the second 
phase of the world revolution is in full swing, the revolt of 
the colored races against the white. This new phase of the 
world revolution is a threat to the peace and harmony of the 
Americas. It was the contention of Lenin that world revolu- 
tion would be secure only if Germany were conquered in 
addition to Russia. The Russian efforts at the recent Moscow 
Conference must be reviewed in this light. American security 
in the present situation is more uncertain than at any time 
since the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed. 

The picture becomes even darker if the safety of the British 
Isles is included. From the line where the Red Army now 
stands in Europe, London can be bombed into ruins overnight 
by German-made Russian rockets. As a consequence, British 
appeasers, with some assistance from America, are busy 
preparing a new “Munich.” Should Mr. Crossman and his 
friends in Britain, along with Henry Wallace and his follow- 
ers here, be successful in renewing the discredited policy of 
appeasement, American security would become gravely en- 
dangered. The sponsors of Munich are becoming more and 
more actively engaged in betraying America to the Soviets. 

It has become obvious that “idealistic” American foreign 
policy, based on sound American principles, is far more expe- 
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dient than the attempted “policy of expediency” which, after 
Moscow and Teheran, from 1943 on, has led the United States 
down the dead-end street in which it now finds itself. Amer- 
ican policy, based on the ideal of national and individual 
freedom, will acquire only friends for America, even if the 
nation be defeated in the game of power politics. President 
Wilson was politically a failure; he achieved nothing prac- 
tical. But he went down fighting for generally respected 
principles and thus became the leader of the entire human 
race, raising the prestige and international reputation of 
America to the highest level. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, on 
the other hand, achieved nothing but political successes. Each 
conference in which he participated was hailed and celebrated 
as a great American victory. But to obtain success, or the 
semblance of it, he was forced time after time to yield the very 
foundations of American policy. By these personal successes, 
American military victory was turned rapidly into outright 
political defeat. After the first world war, America could 
afford to sink a part of her navy, to disband her army and to 
commit the grievous mistake of withdrawing into political 
and economic isolation, for her position was secure. She had 
only friends and no enemies. Today, after having expended 
a great part of her immense resources and manpower in the 
service of a righteous cause, a long series of expedient com- 
promises, dissipating her basic principles, has undermined 
American security to the extent where she is forced to take 
the lead in the new armaments race, thus exposing herself 
as the main target for future would-be aggressors. 

Then, too, there is one absolute “must” which should compel 
the American government to remain true to American ideals. 
It is the fact that this country is truly a democracy. In spite 
of double talk and secret agreements, the truth will very 
soon reveal itself to the people, and the people of America, 
educated in the love of freedom and imbued with a sense of 
fairness, will not give their support to a policy of expediency 
in contradiction to fundamental American ideals and prin- 
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ciples. The American government will be upheld by its own 
people and by all decent peoples of the world if it will live 
up to its own historic mission which is: to stand for national 
and individual freedom all over the world. 

The fight for freedom is the most explosive weapon, more 
powerful even than the atom bomb, to induce the nations 
of Europe, and even the oppressed peoples of Russia, to join 
hands with America. The past policy of expediency has 
assisted Marshal Stalin and his tyrannical regime. American 
policy based on freedom will aid the Russian people against 
their oppressors. No nation can survive the hazards of history 
if it becomes self-centered and loses sight of its mission, the 
dedication to a human ideal believed in by the entire nation. 
The proclamation of the Truman doctrine means a return 
from unprincipled expediency to traditional American ideal- 
ism on which the greatness of America and her entire fu- 
ture rest. 

The strongest, safest and most expedient partner for Amer- 
ica is a United Europe. I wish to make it clear: not one or 
another section of Europe, not an artificially conceived 
Atlantic community which would split up the interdependent 
old Continent into two hostile camps, but all of Europe, in- 
divisible and unified, sharing the same traditions with Amer- 
ica and avoiding the conflicting interests which could separate 
the Old World from the New. The similar ideals of France 
and the United States constitute “an exceptional moral bond 
which no vicissitude has been able to break.” This truth ex- 
pressed by General de Gaulle on April 6, 1947, may be 
applied to all of Europe, if she is allowed to live up to her 
ideals. But with Europe destroyed, it was Mr. Byrnes, rep- 
resenting the Western world, who had to lead the fight at 
the Paris Peace Conference against the advance of barbarism 
on the faraway Danube, and General Marshall who had to 
try at Moscow to extricate Germany from the clutches of the 
Soviets. The destruction of Europe has increased beyond a 
reasonable limit the responsibilities of the U.S.A. 
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As long as there is no united Europe, the organization of 
the United Nations will be incapable of solving major ques- 
tions. The United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
are natural units in a world organization, but so is Europe, 
once it is united and able to sustain itself and to assure its 
peoples security and prosperity, which are the two main 
concerns of mankind everywhere. The Truman doctrine can 
be regarded only as a start. For, despite its boldness, it is 
purely defensive, as it does not include any positive program 
for the reconstruction of European unity. A unified Europe 
will assure American security, halt the growing drain on 
American economy, and restore lasting peace everywhere. 
The United States, Great Britain and a United Europe, three 
world units dedicated to the same ideals of freedom, Chris- 
tianity and decency, can eliminate, simply by their collabora- 
tion, the scourge of totalitarianism and World Revolution. 

On the other hand, a further delay of unification spells 
tragedy for Europe and the world. Should Soviet Russia 
recognize her unique opportunity, and take the lead in promot- 
ing European unity under Soviet leadership, the Eastern half 
of Europe, already stricken by its separation from the West, 
might voluntarily lend its support to Soviet Russia and prob- 
ably induce the Western half of the continent to seek the in- 
dispensable unity and stability of Europe under the leadership 
of the Soviets. Even a Communist order is better than no 
order at all. Europe driven into despair would thus become 
the biggest danger to America. 

To assure lasting peace and security for America and Great 
Britain, the long protracted and highly cynical game played 
with the principles of the Atlantic Charter must be ended. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand seminomadic Arabs of Trans- 
Jordan were granted national independence on the basis of 
the Atlantic Charter, while 150 million civilized Europeans, 
with an outstanding record of many centuries of national 
independence, have been deprived of most of their national 
and individual freedoms in order to satisfy the insatiable 
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greed of the Soviet monster. From the jungles of Malaya 
and Indo-China we hear the outcry, “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
and American public opinion feels a sympathy with this de- 
mand. But shall ancient nations of the white race be deprived 
of rights granted to the colored races? Shall the recognition 
of the principle, “Europe for the Europeans,” be delayed 
until world revolution destroys the hope for such an ideal? 

There is a British fear, shared also by some Americans, 
that a united Europe might become too strong, and even 
aggressive, if German preponderance were able to tip the 
scales. This serious objection can easily be overruled. Eighty 
million Germans can never impose their unilateral policies 
and domination on 270 million non-Germanic Europeans if 
they are united. It was only as a result of European disunion, 
fostered by rival great powers, that Germany was given the 
chance of subduing them, one by one, while their neighbors 
stood by passively and made no effort to fight down aggression. 

The Treaty of Westphalia, concluded in 1648 under wise 
French guidance, constitutes a pattern of how to handle 
the German question, which undoubtedly remains the central 
problem of the European continent. By granting international 
guarantees to each independent German state within the 
German Federation, one hundred and fifty years of peace 
were assured to all of Europe, including the German people 
themselves. By breaking up this traditional German system, 
Napoleon and Clemenceau became the fabricators of German 
centralization, which is the only danger to be averted. A 
German Federation, placed within a united Europe, would 
very rapidly develop regional interests in various parts of the 
continent, as was the case after the peace treaty of Westphalia. 
The organization of the United Nations can only have real 
meaning if, as an independent unit, a unified Europe obtains 
equal rank with the U.S.A., Great Britain and the Soviets, 
and later with some federation in the Far East to be developed 
under Chinese leadership. It would become the responsibility 
of the United Nations organization to see to it that Germany 
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be permanently prevented from absorbing any of her neigh- 
bors or endangering their independence. 

There is no other road to lasting peace. 

What I have said has not been based on moral but on 
political considerations. The question of good or evil has not 
been raised. What has to be decided in political matters is 
whether a policy is useful or detrimental to lasting peace. 
Nevertheless, as a conclusion, it must be remarked that in 
the midst of immense scientific and technical development, 
our world could not have fallen a victim of chaos, anarchy 
and blind destruction, if men of faith had been guiding the 
destinies of humanity. It has become obvious that reason 
alone will not suffice to restore the good and peaceful order 
of our globe. The horrible abuses committed by ideologies 
based on selfish materialistic reasoning have made it obvious 
that Christianity is a political necessity if humanity wishes 
to survive. There is no better doctrine to teach men or nations 
how to live at peace with their neighbors than the gospel 
bequeathed to us by Christ. The hour has struck when, under 
the menace of atomic warfare, man must revert to God or 
deliberately commit suicide. 

The new world order, as established by the Charter of San 
Francisco, is weakened by evil mental reservations. It does 
not recognize the spiritual needs of the human race—a system 
of values growing out of the Christian teaching and tradition. 
As an able columnist wrote at that time, the first casualty of 
peacemaking was God, whose name was never mentioned in 
San Francisco. Peace is not based on paragraphs written by 
wise or stupid men on a sheet of paper. It depends on the 
feelings and the reactions which fill the souls and hearts of 
millions of human beings and inspire their activities. But 
men created in the image of God cannot and shall not come 
to rest until the order given to them by their leaders finds 
itself in full harmony with the immutable laws which the 
Almighty has prescribed to all of us, to the mightiest and to 
the humblest. 





Katka’s Castle in the West 


WALTER J. ONG 


Kafka have swept over the advance literary fronts of 

almost every country in the Western world. With the 
recent publication of 4 Franz Kafka Miscellany and The 
Kafka Problem in the United States, the present wave here 
can be seen to be in full career. As yet unknown to a wide 
audience, Kafka has for some years had on thoughtful readers 
who have come across his work a hold strong enough to make 
it evident that he is perhaps the most important and destined 
to be the most influential figure in recent Western fiction. 

More than anything else, it is the uneasiness and apprehen- 
siveness conveyed by Franz Kafka which leaves the serious 
reader with the conviction that Kafka is something of major 
consequence. The issues in Kafka’s struggles are gratifyingly 
inescapable and severe. The air of imminent disaster, the crisis 
pitched deep within, where the personality and the impreg- 
nable outer world come to grips, the persisting threat of de- 
spair, even more threatening in the diaries than in the fiction 
—all obtrude so deliberately and so quietly that the reader 
cannot in any way disengage himself from them. 

To those who feel acutely the always urgent need of giving 
common habits of thought and feeling a good going over, the 
way in which Kafka contests much that goes into the false sur- 
face which persistently forms on life is a further guarantee 
of the worth of his perceptions. Here is one whose irony, 
moving soberly and relentlessly within the framework of the 
bourgeois milieu itself, will confute in a determined and cir- 
cumstantial fashion the bogus consistency of a merchandizing 
civilization which will allow only such critiques of reality as 
can begin and end with a cheery grin. Kafka’s effect in areas 
such as this is unmistakable. But much good writing reaches 
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this far. 
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One can perceive that the general force of Kafka’s irony 
Carries it much further still. However, the implications of his 
irony in all the quarters to which it extends are not always so 
clear. When it engages with forces which are still more com- 
plex and resistant to analysis, although there can be no doubt 
that something is happening, one is often enough at a loss to 
say just what this something is. Thus the question continues 
to suggest itself as to what Kafka implies concerning the re- 
ligious tradition of the West. How does his irony apply to 
the Christian or to the Jewish-Christian ethos? There are cer- 
tainly at least some who feel that the numbing swirl of frus- 
tration in which Kafka’s heroes move is somehow at odds with 
this ethos in a very radical sense. 

Kafka is, after all, primarily concerned with the region of 
religious activity, and it is in this region that his interminable 
series of frustrations arise. In The Castle the hero, K., seeks 
in vain to get to the seat of authority controlling the village 
to which he has come—indeed, seeks in vain even to contact 
the Castle, for all his interviews with Castle officials turn out 
to be suspect of unreality in every way, each recurrent attempt 
to come to grips with the officials only plunging K. into a fur- 
ther frustration which reinforces the foregoing ones. 

Now the Castle certainly in some way suggests God. Kafka’s 
friend, Max Brod, who, by a fortunate disregard of Kafka’s 
instructions to destroy his manuscripts, also became Kafka’s 
literary executor, assures us that the Castle should be equated 
directly with divine guidance. Yet the Castle not only is the 
focus of all of K.’s frustrations but even in itself appears dim 


and ambiguous enough. The more he looks at it, the more it 


seems to K. to be not a castle at all but a group of insignificant 
houses, not unlike those of his own home village, grouped in 
an unimpressive huddle. 

Moreover, a curious turn is given to Kafka’s thought here. 
For, strangely enough, if he does make out divine guidance 
to be an illusion, Kafka seems to side with it anyhow. He does 
not really give K. any leg to stand on, any claim on the Castle 
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at all. K.’s very presence in the Castle village is unaccount- 
able and a source of constant embarrassment to himself. His 
questionable position here makes it seem only right that he 
wear himself out fighting for an illusion. You are given the 
impression that the illusion has a sort of right to mislead him. 

Here is a speciously new and an intriguing sophistication 
in the recipe for eating your cake and having it: divine guid- 
ance is indeed an illusion, but it’s a good thing precisely be- 
cause of this fact. You have the cake precisely because you 
eat it. That is to say. 

Such an interpretation of Kafka would be less convincing 
did it not seem to tie in so readily with a set of reactions ex- 
tremely widespread, if often veiled, today, when the theme of 
imagination and imaginative illusion is capable of suffusing 
man almost inevitably with a glow of satisfaction. Down at 
the level of the commonalty, the attractiveness of the illusion 
motif is attested by such things as the sure-fire popularity of 
stories and movie shorts in which the psychiatrist is the cen- 
tral figure. Here preoccupation with the motif ties in rather 
bluntly with feelings of satisfaction and a general euphoria: 
uniformly, the psychiatrist shorts all turn out happily, and the 
grisly fact that psychiatry, like everything else, has in many 
cases dismally failed is kept well out of sight. 

But far above the commonalty and through the higher 
ground of advertising campaigns, the apotheosis of illusion 
still carries on. It trips lightly through Disney’s pretty fantasy 
worlds with their insistent insinuation that life is really like 
this. It makes itself more expressly felt in O’Neill’s pleonas- 
tic rehearsal of the pipe-dream theorem in The Iceman 
Cometh (one critic has remarked that the term “pipe dream” 
occurs about two hundred times in the play). But it goes on 
far beyond these areas, where its claims are somewhat ill- 
defined, to occupy dizzy intellectual fastnesses in the field of 
comparative religion, from which points of vantage it man- 
ages periodically to swoop out in quiet attempts to swallow 
up Christianity in its own ambiguous gentlemanly way. 
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Clearly, there is continuity in the picture. At the bottom 
you have the movie-goer who comes to feel really sharp when 
he is made aware that however ill-founded a phobta or hys- 
teria may be, it zs real in terms of the way it works on a man’s 
life. At the top you have the devotee of comparative religion 
occupied in validating religions principally in terms not of 
what they are founded upon—which would seem to be the 
vital question—but in terms of what they do to you if you have 
them. “Imagination,” Sir James Frazer eventfully observes, 
“acts upon man as really as does gravitation, and may kill him 
as certainly as a dose of prussic acid.” The drive to concern 
oneself with religion on these terms readily runs down through 
the other levels to connect with the drive which gives popular 
psychiatry its appeal. 

It is with the sort of remark just quoted that Frazer’s 
thought, and the type of thinking it represents, slips beneath 
the wealth of detail it has accumulated and scrapes bottom. It 
is not strange that in doing so it immediately gives off a ring 
like that of an apothegm out of S. S. Van Dine. The two 
writers are face to face with the same state of mind. At almost 
any intellectual altitude people now want to operate in this 
commodity of illusion. And they are all hoping for the same 
heady dividends: the somewhat esoteric sense of being in the 
know and the é/an which this sense brings with it. You get 
paid a little more at the higher levels, but everywhere you get 
paid in this sort of currency. 

In its appeal on this basis, the apotheosis of illusion is quite 
epidemic, and its epidemic proportions make it a tempting 
enough context in which to consider Kafka. It is a sizable 
and rich enough context to be plausible for even so competent 
and important an artist. 

And this context is worth the time here given it because it 
is certain that in a discussion of Kafka’s impact on his milieu 
such a context will never be irrelevant. So it must always be 
kept in mind. And yet it would most certainly not at all pro- 
vide fhe frame in which to interpret Kafka. For Kafka has 
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significance deeper and more radical than any which mere 
association with such thinking could give. 


II 


Whatever else it does, Kafka’s ironic futility implies a head- 
on attack on the dominant religious psychology of Western 
man. This is a basic, if not the basic, reason why it bites so 
forcibly and deeply into our consciousness. 

Kafka’s world is governed by the sense that man’s actions 
are carried on in a setting to which they are irrelevant. The 
Kafka hero is set at large in an environment which does not 
engage at all with the achievement which enters into human 
actions but only with the radical insufficiency which is in- 
separable from them. The Castle can be taken as typical here. 
K., according to Kafka’s plan explained by Max Brod in his 
concluding note to The Castle, was to have played out the en- 
tire remainder of his life in vain negotiations to achieve con- 
tact with the Castle, and then at the end of his life was to have 
been informed that he would be allowed to live and work in 
the Castle village “for certain auxiliary considerations.” The 
irrelevance of K.’s activity is absolute and final. 

Kafka carries through his design with a disconcerting sim- 
plicity and lack of compromise, and the dominant note in the 
life of the Kafka hero thus becomes one of plight. This plight 
arises from the fact that the hero’s universe, in the last analysis 
and the only analysis that counts, is dominated by something 
different from himself—different not in a half-hearted way 
but quite intransigently. 

At this point Kafka’s thought cuts straight athwart the cur- 
rent which has chiefly determined the direction characteristic 
of the modern Western milieu. The force of this current has 
been to inhibit, more and more, recognition of the fact of a 
plight at the center of man’s life. Kafka contests this fiction 
which has long tended to dominate the West and which in the 
wake of the tin can and the Reader’s Digest is now trailing 
over into the East—the fiction of the life with no deep-seated 
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plight, no chronic distress, at its center, the fiction of man 
in a universe with plenty of problems indeed but with none 
which overwhelms him with embarrassment and the sense of a 
deep and incurable weakness inseparable from his very being. 

Kafka will not assume the view, more often stoutly implied 
than expressed, that in contact with reality the paramount de- 
sign is in what you catch. He enforces the notion that it is in 
what you miss, and that not only on those special occasions 
when you set out deliberately to catch a design, but always 
and in everything: the paramount design is what you are al- 
ways engaged in missing. 

In this view one cannot say or imply, as the Western fic- 
tionists would, that your grasp of reality need only be extended 
to more and more things, amplified by increasing the number 
and sharpness of your concepts, pushed out at the edges. 
Rather, your grasp on reality stands always in need of being 
complemented by a radically new grasp. Furthermore, since 
the design of reality lies outside your experience, and since 
your own life is to be lived by you within the framework of 
such reality, in so far as you are acting on your initiative you 
are in a plight, and there’s no getting around it ever. This is 
the position of Kafka’s Barnabas who, when he gets to the 
Castle, “doesn’t venture to speak to anybody for fear of offend- 
ing in ignorance against some unknown rule and so losing his 
job.” Barnabas, unlike, for instance, George Bernard Shaw, 
senses in his own being a quality which compels him to ap- 
proach everything else with supreme deference. 

Most of the larger movements which have characterized 
modern Western thought and feeling give evidence of a more 
or less conscious effort to repress the notion that at the center 
of man’s life there is this plight, that man is faced with a 
world which does not adequately present, much less explain, 
itself on the side he reaches it from, but opens out on to an- 
other side to which man cannot reach save through the inade- 
quate medium of the world itself. Certainly the growth of 
thought which occupies the strategic position in the Western 
world—that growth which, for example, gathered ‘to a head 
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in the dufklarung—is nothing if it is not an all-out effort to 
make a case for the self-possessed man in the self-possessed 
world. 

And in so far as the Aufkldrung, which stood pretty much 
for order, had a converse, even this converse, typical Western 
movement that it was, worked toward the same end. The 
forces of disorder which came to term in the French Revolu- 
tion give evidence, strangely enough, of the same urge to make 
up everything in convincing little packages. 

For when you look for concrete effects of the French Revo- 
lution, what do you find? Not only certain accouterments of 
freedom but other things, things like the metric system for 
weights and measurements—the tremendous psychological ef- 
fect of the symbolism attaching to this achievement must not 
be forgotten, nor its spread with the revolution all over the 
world—and superdepartmentalized governments. Everywhere 
the finger of the revolution has been laid, right down to Stalin’s 
Russia, you see signs of the same passion for getting things 
into self-contained systems once for all—and that on a cosmic 
scale. 

Behind Stalin’s universalism, as behind Lenin’s, there is a 
deep psychological urge much more fundamental than Marx- 
ism, which was only a shellac for the urge to universalism, 
though a shellac manufactured from the same elements as the 
universalist urge itself. 

James Burnham has made the point that Stalinism is not a 
departure from Marxism but simply pure theoretical Marxism 
reduced to practice. It might help also to observe that there 
is a basic commodity much more widespread than Marxism 
or Stalinism which enters into and determines the character- 
istic direction of both. It is the great fiction of the West: the 
self-possessed man in the self-possessed world, the fiction 
which seeks to erase all sense of plight, of confusing weak- 
ness, from man’s consciousness, and which above all will never 
admit such a sense as a principle of operation. 

This same fiction has asserted its influence over all modern 
Western philosophy and, indeed, is one of the chief referents 
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in terms of which most modern philosophy in the West is con- 
stituted the organized whole which, despite the rival claims 
of various “systems,” it has, by general admission, always 
been. 

A tendency to develop an idealistic philosophy is chronic 
with man. It is one of the threats constantly present because 
of the structure and peculiar imperfections of the human in- 
tellect. And yet the extreme popularity, the sense of exhilara- 
tion and achievement attending such philosophy in the modern 
West is symptomatic of the development of the great fiction. 

What could be more satisfying to a mind bent on denying 
that there is a real plight—of any genuinely critical sort— 
at the center of man’s life than a philosophy which sets out to 
construct man himself and everything else out of the absolute 
unity of the Idea? Here is a self-possessed world if there ever 
was one. In such a world the tranquility of man is totally un- 
compromised by any threat of anything genuinely different. 
Indeed, this world is so self-possessed that in The Phenomen- 
ology of Mind Hegel himself owns the supreme difficulty 
there is in getting such a world to do anything once you have 
it knocked together. 

It might be objected here that since the East has known and 
still knows monisms and pantheisms which are every bit as 
airtight as the idealistic product which modern Western man 
has found so comforting, this feature of modern Western 
thought is not distinctive of it at all. But there is a difference 
between the East and the modern West here, and a sizable 
one. However its theorizing may go, the East still preserves 
superstitions on a large operative scale. And, however false 
they are in other ways, the superstitions tend to keep alive an 
appreciation of the aspect of reality which the modern West- 
ern has found it increasingly difficult to be aware of. 

The superstitious man lives in the presence of an acute sens¢ 
that there is something in the world which is different, some- 
thing which keeps escaping him. He habitually deals with 
things in terms of forces which do not yield to understanding. 
By virtue of his superstitions he engages in operations within 
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precisely the area where his thought is deficient. He cannot 
yet afford to ignore this area, as can the man with a greater 
store of understanding to occupy his attention. The super- 
stitious man, by his very superstitions, keeps reminding him- 
self of his plight. 


III 


It is because it senses these implications of superstitiousness 
and not particularly because superstitions are unfounded 
beliefs that the Western mind now finds the notion of supersti- 
tion so bitterly distasteful. Unfounded beliefs can still be as 
high-handed as ever so long as they do not imply the plight 
for humanity that superstitions imply. | 

Not opposition to unfounded belief as such, but the sub- 
conscious urge to do away with this sense of plight is the key 
to the characteristic religious operations of the modern West- 
ern mind. This subconscious urge gave force and direction to 
the greatest religious crisis which modern Western thought 
has ever known—the crisis which was generated when in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this thought attained the 
maturity to which it had been growing during the Middle 
Ages—and the same subconscious urge has been operative 
in distinctively Western religion ever since. 

The Christianity invented in and distinctive of the modern 
West, as against the Christianity which the modern West 
shares with the ancient West and the modern East, is a Chris- 
tianity without a sacramental system and the Mass. Both 
these items tend strongly to convey the sense of something 
other, something different and inviolable in reality, and there- 
by to keep alive in man the sense of his plight. To the growing 
inhibitions of the Western mind such things appeared hair- 
raising enough, and it is little wonder that where the inhibi- 
tions fully asserted themselves the sacramental system and the 
Mass went into the discard. 

The sacramental system underlined the presence of some- 
thing other, something different in the workaday world by 
indicating certain precise points (without excluding others) 
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at which sensible phenomena opened out into the quite dif- 
ferent world beyond. The sacraments were visible signs of 
invisible grace. It is clear that they were objectionable because 
of their intimate implication with this sense of something 
different and beyond man’s own reach. For the two sacraments 
of baptism and the Eucharist which the modern Western 
inhibitions consented to keep were retained only after they 
had been thoroughly purged of such an implication by being 
made merely commemorative rites with only an external or 
surface value. 

It is noteworthy how local this crisis was: despite its op- 
position to Rome, the East never experienced the crisis at 
all, and the implications of sacramentalism remain the im- 
passable gulf between the dissident Eastern churches and the 
Western phenomenon of Protestantism to this day. 

In the light of recent findings it can be seen how the same 
state of mind made the Mass a critical issue in Western 
Europe at the same time as the sacraments. The psychological 
import of the Mass made quite inevitable some sort of conflict 
between it and the growing Western inhibitions. 

Psychological effects and implications of ritual exist long 
before they are isolated and identified by scientific study. 
Indeed, as in the case of many psychological facts, isolation 
and identification is here often extremely difficult and at times 
practically impossible. It is therefore not strange that during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth-century conflict concerning the 
Mass, and long thereafter—until the past few decades— 
neither those who protested against the Mass nor those who 
fought for it nor anyone else could state the exact psychological 
issues involved. . 

Recent findings, however, make them clearer, for it is now 
known, through the work of Maurice de la Taille and others, 
that the psychological import of the Mass as a sacrificial 
act—and this is the ground on which it was assailed—is, 
among other things, the giving of oneself to God by means 
of a gift which symbolizes oneself. Without going into the 
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detailed questions concerning the manner of identification of 
oneself with the gift peculiar to the Mass, one can in this 
aspect of the Mass setting readily recognize implications of 
the sort which distress the new Western mind. For here you 
have the material world—in terms of the gift—again put to 
use in a way which dramatizes the fact that it opens out to 
something that is beyond, different, inviolable within being. 
The fiction of a self-contained man in a self-contained world 
will not admit of this sort of maneuver. Seeing himself in a 
world of this sort, man is inevitably reminded of his weak and 
inadequate grasp of reality. 

It is informative to note that as scholars have ransacked 
every possible source for material throwing light on the 
psychological implications of the Mass setting, they have 
found little relevant material where the modern Western mind 
has had its own way: Catholics themselves in the Western 
milieu find the psychological implications of the Mass com- 
paratively difficult to catch. The encyclopedic findings of 
modern psychology at work on the Western consciousness 
have not been particularly helpful at all. The greatest light 
has come from anthropological studies of cultures outside 
the modern Western milieu. 

One of the most notable religious phenomena in the modern 
West has been the marked tendency automatically to identify 
Catholicism with superstition. This, again, is a local phenom- 
enon, for other milieux have been at odds with Catholicism 
for quite different, and even totally opposite, reasons. Yet, 
although Catholicism and superstition in terms of reason are 
worlds apart, Catholicism quite unlike superstition maintain- 
ing that it can meet‘all of reason’s claims both in the large and 
in detail, and presenting a tremendous volume of scholarly 
and popular literature to substantiate its assertion, still the 
tendency in the West to link Catholicism and superstition 
is quite understandable. For the fact is that they both oppose 
the West’s favorite fiction, the fiction of the self-possessed man 
in the self-possessed world, the fiction of man in a world some 
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of which is far away but no part of which is inviolable to his 
gaze. 

The psychological forces which shaped the initial crisis of 
modern Western thought can still be seen dictating the typical 
Western maneuvers in the presence of superstition with its 
consequent implication of plight for mankind. They can be 
examined profitably in the case of The Golden Bough, than 
which no more symptomatic book can be found in the whole 
of religious literature in the modern Western world, where 
this book’s popularity and keenly felt urgency indicate at how 
crucial points it engages with the Western mentality. 

At the end of The Golden Bough, in the final chapter of 
the late abridged edition condensed by Frazer himself, one 
can see how Frazer, who (although he has been styled a dilet- 
tante by at least one professional anthropologist) had certainly 
become as familiar with the details of superstition as any other 
man before or since, finds himself faced with a problem. Since 
the material he has gathered in his trek through the jungles 
and groves and over Olympus might conceivably present a 
great many problems, it is extremely interesting to note what 
the problem is which seems most real and summary to Frazer. 
It is how to square his findings with the fact that there can be 
nothing different in the world after all, nothing inviolable in 
reality. Faced with the fact of superstition, his final concern 
is to avoid the crisis, the real beast in the jungle. 

At this point in his study—the end—where general con- 
clusions might reasonably be expected to stand, the scientific 
issue is submerged and the crisis which rises to the surface is 
genuinely personal and psychological. Frazer finds that his 
collection of data assumes the guise of a “melancholy record of 
human error and folly,” as he calls it. His problem now is 
not to provide a scientific conclusion or to suggest an hypothe- 
sis. Rather, as he puts it, it is to draw “some lesson. . . of 
hope and encouragement.” 

The route followed by Frazer’s thought in elaborating this 
lesson of hope and encouragement reveals the nature and 
provenance of his psychological crisis and shows the state of 
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mind whese grip Kafka would loose. There are two steps to 
Frazer’s maneuver. 

First he makes the suggestion that “the movement of the 
higher thought, so far as we can trace it” has “on the whole” 
been “from magic through religion to science.” Frazer is 
honest, and he is careful to observe that this is not exactly a 
conclusion. It is offered as a possible beginning of the “lesson 
of hope and encouragement,” as something which, under pres- 
sure of the need for such a lesson, “we shall perhaps be dis- 
posed to conclude.” But in offering it what has Frazer done? 

Taking as his point of reference the present closed-system 
view of the world in which man’s contact with reality entails 
no embarrassment for man himself, no interior crisis—this 
view is plainly what Frazer’s “science” stands for—he has 
supposed that in the initial stage man was operating under the 
influence of a similar view, the only difference being that 
primitive man’s science (that is, magic) unluckily turned out 
to be pseudo science. Next, Frazer proceeds to sandwich the 
religious view of reality in between the two “scientific” or 
closed-system, non-crisis views and thus, by making it a mere 
intermediate stage, to rule out or disqualify the possibility 
that it implies any more than the present view so dear to the 
Western mind. 

But this leaves Frazer uneasy. He is going to have to say 
—and he says it—that maybe science will be superseded by 
a fourth, as yet unknown stage. What then? Does not this 
constant shifting itself indicate a radical insufficiency in man’s 
thought which will involve him inescapably in an acknowl- 
edgment of his own weakness and insufficiency? This will be 
the crisis, the death of the fiction. There is only one thing to 
do, and Frazer does it. 

He takes his second step: he promptly (next page) falls 
back into the self-possession of the Kantian-Hegelian supposi- 
tions. You see, he explains, “magic, religion and science are 
nothing but theories of thought.” Here we are again. You 
are let off after all. (It’s no use asking how these people know 
all these things.) ‘Thought—which means what goes on in 
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you—1s absolute, isn’t it? It’s the one thing that everything 
is, isn’t it? You shall not be beset by feelings of your inade- 
quacy so long as you can manage to call the very thing which 
might be inadequate the absolute itself. 

Frazer embarked on his study of superstitions no doubt out 
of very complex motives. But the avidity with which he has 
been followed shows that his drives are highly representative 
of forces widespread in our civilization. (He himself on one 
occasion ingenuously expresses surprise at coincidences be- 
tween his “views” and those of Hegel. How can this be, 
since he’d paid no attention to Hegel! he marvels.) 

In this pursuit of superstitious lore, is one of the governing 
drives the urge to be beforehand with disaster, to scotch the 
beast in the jungle by superimposing on superstition an inter- 
pretation consonant with the Western mind’s own preposses- 
sions? Certainly his persistent discrediting of any mentality 
other than the modern Western leaves the reader with the 
impression that, although Frazer’s accumulation of detail is 
a work of genius, still his interpretations are altogether too 
slick, his ever-ready sympathy too eager to explain things 
away by gathering under the shelter of the great Western 
fiction cultures to which this fiction must remain always 
strange. In many ways D. H. Lawrence could have done a 


better job. 
IV 


In effectively contesting this fiction, Kafka does something 
extremely difficult to do. Catholics, who readily enough smell 
out the fiction, have seldom succeeded in contesting it in terms 
which do not at the same time suppose it, and those, like 
Newman, who have succeeded are accordingly likely to find 
their thought emasculated by simplistic interpretations— 
proposed even by Catholics who fail to take stringent measures 
against the fiction as it touches their own minds. 

The Western Catholic will not even readily conceive of 
‘ himself as having an entrée to the world of superstition which 
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the rest of the West does not have. He is likely to regard 
such entrée as an altogether uncomplimentary qualification, 
forgetting that even so gross a thing as superstition must 
doubtless be based on some sort of facts and that when certain 
objectionable features have been routed out of one’s life, they 
not infrequently have carried some more desirable things 
with them. 

The Western Catholic’s interests have been turned in the 
other direction. For centuries now, Catholic activity in the 
West has been concerned in great part with maintaining itself 
in and effecting a rapprochement with the milieu in which 
recognition of man’s plight has been more and more inhibited. 
Leaving aside the radical deficiency of human action, Western 
Catholic apologetic has applied itself to making explicit and 
elaborating what one might call the cold-blooded or hard- 
headed type of rational approach to Christianity, the ap- 
proach which emphasizes almost nothing but man’s reasoning 
in its positive, conclusive aspect. 

This approach does not keep in the forefront of attention 
this sort of thing: You are, being what you are, in a difficult 
and embarrassing position. What are you to do about it? 
Rather, devoting full energy to validation of the Church’s 
claims in terms of the historical intransigency of the New 
Testament and trenchant exegesis of records, the emphasis 
of the Western approach is more like this: Follow your 
reason. It’s the thing that gets you places. Needless to say, the 
claims of reason can be equally honored in either approach, 
although they occur at different times in the two different 
psychological patterns. And each approach has its own 
dangers. The latter is likely to write off everything other 
than reason as though other things always led man in the 
opposite direction than that of reason itself (this approach, 
for example, occasions the distinct dislike for ceremonial of 
any sort which plagues the West). The former is likely to 
forget that reason is the only sure fest by which all natural 
reality is to be evaluated when the time for evaluation occurs. 
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By concentrating in the West on the one approach which 
appeals to the Western mind, even the Catholic Church, 
which in common with Kafka does not find itself committed 
to the great Western fiction, is nevertheless so occupied with 
the Western mind that one must look to the Church outside 
the modern Western milieu to come to the question of the 
relation of Kafka’s un-Western textures to the Christian 
ethos. Here where the Church is not concerned with the 
modern Western inhibitions one finds a world more sym- 
pathetic to Kafka which the Church accepts pretty much on 
its own terms. 

In an earlier state of Western culture, as she still does in 
much of the East, the Catholic Church dealt regularly with 
a mind dominated by a reverence born of a sense of contact 
with something different, something inviolable, in reality. 
Without worrying this mind with too detailed explanation, 
she dealt with it as far as possible by quietly detaching this 
reverence from the bogus objects to which it had attached 
itself and transferring it to her cult of the One God. The 
history imbedded in much Catholic ritual is ample evidence 
of her procedure here. 

This is the kind of mentality also dealt with by the Hebrew 
prophets with whom Christian teaching connects. ‘Holy, 
holy, holy,” the cherubim in Isaias say of the Lord God of 
Israel—Kadosh, kadosh, kadosh, the root meaning of which 
is separated, separated, separated. The notion of separated, 
of something different, beyond, not to be intruded upon, in- 
violable, something with which man cannot presume directly 
to engage, is the accepted notion by which Yahweh is 
identified for His Hebrew people. All Hebrew worship 
centered about the Holy of Hollies, the separated place—first 
in the portable tabernacle, later in the Temple at Jerusalem 
—which dramatically applied to Yahweh this basic concept 
of separation and inviolability by providing Him with a 
chamber so separate, so different from anywhere else in the 
world, that it was closed off permanently in absolute darkness 
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and was never entered by anyone save by the high priest once 
a year. 

The Old Testament nowhere needs bother to vindicate 
the notion of kadosh. This notion is the common property of 
the whole milieu in which the Hebrews lived. The prophet’s 
business was not to instill this notion in the people but to 
teach them that this notion belongs to Yahweh above all and 
not to the world of foolish superstition with which they were 
surrounded. 

Where the East is still East, the basis of rapprochement 
between Catholic thought and the Eastern milieu remains 
much what it was in the days of Isaias. Catholics of the 
Oriental rites have always been and still are left rather cold 
by the mere reasoning of their Latin coreligionists. They 
tend to regard the Western approach as a not full enough one. 

They look with some suspicion on a civilization where 
the pilgrim, who sets out on a journey which is to end outside 
some holy of holies in worship and wonder, has been more 
and more superseded by a more proficient adventurer, the 
discoverer, whose terminus is imagined to be attended with 
consummate satisfaction. The man from the East could ob- 
serve, if he has not, how pilgrimage was impugned in the 
West at the same time and from exactly the same quarters 
as were the sacraments themselves, how in Renaissance con- 
troversialists, as, for example, Sir Thomas More, acceptance 
of the practice of pilgrimage and of the doctrine of sacra- 
mentalism are equally practical tesserae of orthodoxy. For 
the West’s distaste for pilgrims, at a prima-facie view quite 
difficult to relate to its distaste for sacraments, is really only 
the West’s old inhibitions all over again. 

Far from feeling he is confronted always with something 
to portions of which he has no reason to expect access, the 
modern Western man pictures himself as a kind of cosmic 
One-Eyed Connelly: this is a closed world, and once you’re 
on the precincts, you can crash the gate anywhere. Kadosh? 


Nonsense. 
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V 


Yet the concept of kadosh is more than suggested in Kafka, 
the Slavo-Germanic Jew, whose sensibilities were doubtless 
not closed to Eastern influences. Kafka cuts far back of the 
Western fiction to the area where the Jewish, Catholic, and 
many other worlds meet, though it be to go their separate 
ways. His position here is made quite explicit in his short 
story Ein Hungerkinstler, which appeared the year of his 
death and in which a thinly veiled allegory brings out a deep 
regard for a milieu like that in which the early fathers of the 
desert flourished, a milieu “superstitious” enough to endorse 
unreservedly lives given to nothing but fasting and prayer. 

These are lives practically unknown in the modern West 
save among Catholics. Even in the Catholic Church they 
are more common in regions of Eastern culture than they 
are in the West today, where asceticism, in keeping with its 
milieu, has emphasized the element of visible accomplish- 
ment—educational, charitable, or other. The earlier form of 
monasticism based on the keen sense of the futility and in- 
conclusiveness which attends even such things viewed as 


“accomplishments” has, for the time being, waned in the West, 


where practically speaking only a few older orders such as 
the Trappists maintain it in its pure form. 

But it is still the monasticism of the Oriental rites. And in 
Kafka’s Hungerkiinstler, who fasts with such passionate 
abandon, although one notes a tendency to exhibitionism some- 
what out of line with the monastic ideal, one also sees plainly 
the urges at work on the Eastern cenobite. 

One also sees these urges depicted in clean-cut opposition 
to the modern Western milieu. Kafka’s star comes into 
ascendancy when the psychological setting which has so long 
framed Western thought stands badly shaken—although 
whether irreparably so remains to be seen. The neat structure 
of the Newtonian physics on which so much depended gave 
way some time ago. Lately even idealism has been more and 
more threatened as attention has been drawn off to the line 
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of thought which runs through Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and 
Jaspers to turn up in M. Sartre’s Existenz philosophy where 
the universe occasions not self-confidence, self-possession, but 
nausea—which, it is plain enough, is a kind of manifestation 
not unconnected with the sense of plight, the sense of there 
being an indomitable otherness in the universe. (Kafka, who 
read Kierkegaard devotedly, is of course-definitely connected 

with this course of thought.) 

Then the atomic bomb has not failed to add its own im- 
pressive threat to the great Western fiction. It has become 
almost impossible to allow one’s life to be suffused with the 
vague impression that the local control over various phe- 
nomena achieved by the human race is going to power a 
cosmic managerial revolution. Spectacular enough to pen- 
etrate the subconscious, where the fiction has had its real 
supports, the atom bomb has rather relieved man of the 
exhilarating feeling of having a machine by the throttle and 
substituted the more dismaying sensation of having a bear 
by the tail. 

Since it turns up with a challenging mien in a context of 
disintegrating order (even if the order was never so order- 
ly as its masters of ceremonies used to make it out to be), 
Kafka’s art runs more than a fair chance of being accused of 
anti-intellectualism. As awareness of Kafka’s importance 
spreads, there will almost certainly be some crusty champions 
of reason who will view Kafka’s art as a step in the classical- 
romantic succession taken all over again: the rule of an orderly 
scientific world is succeeded by a flight from the rational just 
as the rule of an orderly world of nature was so succeeded. 

For the record, therefore, it should be pointed out now 
that Kafka, whatever he is, is not a romantic anti-intellectual. 
In its simon-pure state, romantic anti-intellectualism aban- 
doned intellect, threw it over. This Kafka never does. On the 
contrary, he is a most assiduous and painstaking, not to say 
chronic, reasoner. Although it is outclassed by what it is up 
against, the thought of his heroes is incredibly supple and 
resilient. In The Castle, K. meets each succeeding defeat only 
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by more and more careful explanation, more and more 
grueling refinement of thought. 

But Kafka does enforce a sense of the inadequacy of the 
data from which human intellection starts and on which it 
always depends. He is acutely, if not scientifically, aware of 
the imperfection of an intellect such as man’s which is not 
pure intellect—which does not merely look and thereby under- 
stand but must spend most of its time reasoning, that is, work- 
ing its way around to understanding. 

It should be plain that there are various ways of disparaging 
human intellectual prowess and that not all of them amount 
to anti-intellectualism. Some of them are quite valid and 
common-sense. For there are two basic facts about the human 
intellect: one that it is strong, the other that it is weak. One 
way to disparage it is to mistrust its strength, to regard it as 
prone to lead us positively astray. 

But it is entirely another thing to perceive the intellect’s 
weakness, to be aware that the human intellect has its limita- 
tions, that, no matter how far its grasp extends, there is always 
an area beyond to which it does not extend, that everything 
it grasps has a context that it does not fully grasp, that it will 
never enable man fully to apprehend what is at work in his 
life. For, even for the Christian whose knowledge receives 
from revelation an extrinsic assurance and comprehensiveness, 
the principal element in this “what” is always going to be no 
less than God Himself. 

It does not invalidate human intellection to recall that it 
stands at the tail end of a large number of processes in man 
—sensory, Mnemonic, imaginative—which are so little con- 
trolled by his intellect that so far no one has been able even 
to give a complete report of what they are, that therefore 
man gets started toward his intellectual goal by processes 
which are not in themselves intellectual, and that this fact 
itself more than hints that there are definite bounds to man’s 
intellectual acumen always. All this kind of disparagement of 
the human intellect is unimpeachable. 

Moreover, nothing could be more Christian. When Kafka 
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hints at this sort of thing, he does nothing to set himself in 
opposition to a Christian milieu. After all, the Psalmist places 
the beginning of wisdom not directly in intellectual acumen 
at all but in fear of the Lord. Fear derives not so much from 
clarity of knowledge as from an urgent sense of one’s own 
helplessness. [t is often enough fear that sets reason to work. 
Only specious thinking will conclude that since the approach 
to God or to anything else by reason involves an implicit 
recognition of the strength of man’s intellectual powers and 
the intellectual achievement possible to him, therefore the 
recognition of the weakness which also attends his intellectual 
efforts will lead in the opposite direction and terminate only 
in despair. 

Man’s strength and his weakness, his successes and his 
plight, are both equally facts. What grounds have we to 
suppose that one leads one way and the other the other? 


VI 


Kafka’s work, like all great art, can be made almost as 
prolific of truth and error as the real world can be. Beneath 
its impressive, simple immediacy, it is sufficiently complex 
to attract all sorts of philosophical “systems” scouting for 
material they can utilize, legitimately or otherwise. It is not 
to be denied, either, that—like, I suppose, all art—Kafka’s 
work can be, on the whole, made more productive of error 
than reality itself can. Being selective, art does not provide 
all the counteractions that reality does for the psychological 
forces it sets in motion. 

The momentums which Kafka’s sensibility develops can, 
indeed, run wild. They can be accelerated in all sorts of di- 
rections and to varying speeds. But as Kafka’s sensibilities 
go in themselves, whatever else they do, they restore to the 
West movement in a dimension to which the West has long 
been trying, though never with complete success, to relinquish 
its claim. 

Brod says that Kafka’s message is a non liquet written 
over all of life. Whatever this non liquet may be in Kafka, 
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it is not quite the same as the verdicts to be rendered con- 
cerning life itself, and for Brod to put the matter just this 
way perhaps already accelerates some of the forces even in 
Kafka at the expense of others. Yet in something like this 
lies Kafka’s significance for his milieu. For the great fiction 
with which the West has hypnotized itself has obscured the 
realization that the sensible world with which man directly 
engages has in itself no answer to give, that what it is always 
and inevitably engaged in is not the process of satisfying man 
but of egging him on, and that there just isn’t going to be 
any verdict returned in terms of the world man rubs his 
nose against. No one anywhere is moving an inch toward 
returning one. Because there’s none returnable. (In so far as 
it connects in one way or another with this fact, the interest 
in illusion is a legitimate interest of the modern West in its 
own case history.) 

In its devotion to its weird fiction, seldom has the modern 
West been able to grasp in full dimension the implications 
of the reality it feels before itself—the implications caught 
in Augustine’s dictum that “Our heart is restless till it rests 
in Thee.” This does not mean, as one commonly finds it made 
to mean, merely that man must expect recurrent spells of 
restlessness, that incidents, each quite pat in itself, become a 
little cloying from time to time—a sort of turn-about-is-fair- 
play arrangement, and you'll get over it if you only wait. 
Such an understanding of man’s plight is not worth its own 
weight in words. 

To assimilate Kafka, the West will have to do a lot better 
than that. It will have to capture again the sense it once had 
of man’s deep plight on this earth, not as a transient and 
dilettante mood, but as an inevitable component of every 
action. (For K. the Castle is after all like his own home 
village, and the implication is that whatever goes for it goes 
tor everything.) Until its vision and sensibilities are freely 
operating here, the West will never be aware what the reality 
that confronts it really is. 
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The Social Idea 
in the 
English Romantic Poets 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 


social effect, some of the leading premises in the 

English Romantic poets. Since, according to Aristotle, 
art is a heightened imitation of life, art includes an imitation 
of those ideas which are most characteristic of the cultural 
atmosphere in any particular historical period. But the artist 
is not merely content to imitate the ideas commonly held in 
his day; he also initiates ideas of his own. Sometimes he sees, 
sometimes he does not see, the social implications of these 
fresh ideas. It is the business of a critic, who views literature 
in a particular sense as an imitation of life and, therefore, 
as a focal point where the arts and sciences meet, to view 
such ideas as related not only to aesthetics but also to history, 
philosophy and sociology. Though art, as Eric Gill has 
pointed out, is primarily concerned with the making of a 
thing, it also has a wide range of responsibility in all in- 
tellectual fields. It is, therefore, relevant to literary study to 
estimate the social and philosophical validity of the Romantic 
idea as represented in the concepts of the major poets of the 
early nineteenth century in England. 


I 


Relevant, in this connection, are those main conditions in 
English cultural and social life that laid the groundwork 
for the development of the romantic idea. Among these con- 
ditions is a growing dissatisfaction with certain rationalistic 
principles commonly held in the eighteenth century. These 


T HE object in this paper is to evaluate, in reference to 
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principles found their most formalized expression in the 
work of Alexander Pope, who by means of an architectonic, 
but not complex, dialectic arrives at the comfortable con- 
clusion, “Whatever is, is right.”” This viewpoint, making for 
a lack of social consciousness and of social responsibility, 
partially stems from the theory to be found in contemporary 
Deism that God created a “nature” which works according 
to its own intrinsic and germinal laws, and that this “nature” 
ever proceeds according to a preordained plan, with which 
the Deity is either identified, or else in which He is rep- 
resented as having lost interest, and is no longer bothered by 
the mechanics of its operation.’ In this viewpoint there is a 
tendency, which we later find in Shelley, to lose a sense of 
differentiation and of discrimination. Pope, for example, 
rationalizes the fall of a hero and the fall of a sparrow on 
the same mechanistic basis.* No matter what philosophical 
background or speculation leads to this final attitude, it is 
clear that such a conclusion strongly supports the established 
order, and pretty completely discourages any effort toward 
cultural or social amelioration. Unfortunately, in its con- 





1Essay On Man, Part One, line 294. 

A. O. Lovejoy in his The Great Chain of Being (Harvard, 1936), shows the 
philosophical and theological background for this and similar conclusions to be 
found in the eighteenth century. They partially evolve from what was considered 
at times an unsolvable dilemma between God, conceived as the plenitude of goodness, 
always seeking to diffuse this goodness in the work of creation, and the concept of 
God, as conceived in a purely transcendent sense as one completely detached from 
His creation. Pope resolves the problem of evil very simply by denying its validity, 
just as Wordsworth and Shelley tend to do. Pope was caught in a theological im- 
passe arising from the assumption that God created the best of all possible worlds 
and that, therefore, there was no basis for any moral critique of a world that was 
after all the best. One can see in Pope the extravagant emphasis on immanence 
which is characteristic of the monistic and deterministic view of the universe to be 
found in Wordsworth. The rationalist and deist could not attain the requisite 
balance between the immanent and transcendent aspects of God. 

2Joseph W. Beach, in The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century English Poetry 
(New York, 1936), outlines the varying interpretations through which the word 
“nature” travels in the course of the nineteenth century and explains how it comes 
to connote inconsistent and even conflicting views of man in relation to creation 
and the external world. 

3Ecsay On Man, Part One, lines 87-8. 
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sequences for us, caught in the vortex of the nearly insolvable 
problems of the Capitalist and Communist era, eighteenth- 
century complacency found justification not only in a super- 
ficial philosophy but also in a specific kind of superficial 
scientific investigation of which Malthus is an outstanding 
example. In his essay On Population Malthus accepts poverty, 
starvation, and war as necessary and natural means of keeping 
the population (and nature, in this sense) in a state of balance. 
The eighteenth-century man might well ask what is the point 
of trying to better conditions when these conditions actually 
form a part of nature’s necessary plan, and greater misery 
would result from attempting to correct unpleasant conditions 
than from allowing them to go on their untrammeled course.‘ 


II 


This stagnated acceptance of an order of society was to a 
great extent consciously or unconsciously endorsed by that 
element in the Church of England which constituted a fox- 
hunting and professionalized clergy seldom inspired by the 
principles of Christ.° Swift dealt savagely with the degraded 
situation of contemporary religion, and Blake was so upset by 
the lethargy and condition of the contemporary Church that 
he tended almost automatically to reverse all those religious 
values in which he had been reared. In a curious reaction to 





‘For an unusually documented and socially awakening article on conditions in the 
eighteenth century see Oscar Sherwin, “Crime and Punishment in England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” American Journal of Economics and Sociology, Jan., 1946, 


pp. 169-199. 
5Jonathan Swift devoted a searing flame or two of his Saeva Indignatio for that 


type of clergyman whose views in fact sometimes bordered on Atheism. 

It was an order which, incidentally, permitted people to be hanged daily for 
petty thievery, and poachers to have their bodies broken in mantraps set in ambush 
on the land by those landlords whose ancestors had wrested these green fields either 
from the monasteries or from the common lands of England. 

Swift’s scathing satire, 4 Modest Proposal, was conceived to meet the rigid 
inhumanity that distinguished a Squirearchy ruling a despised and impoverished 
people. Swift’s only chance of getting his group to see things in a different light was 
to shock them through the avenue of the intelligence. It was pointless to appeal to 
them in terms of human emotion or in terms of religious responsibility. 
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the prevailing situation, Blake tends to regard any intellectual 
approach or activity strongly disapproved by the contem- 
porary Church as having almost a sacred character for that 
very reason. From the very beginning there is a definite kind 
of antireligious attitude that becomes increasingly char- 
acteristic of Romanticism and which springs from what was 
regarded by the Romantic artist as a moral bankruptcy on 
the part of the contemporary churches. Paradoxically enough, 
this antireligious attitude could be called in itself a religious 
attitude, because many of its motivations arose, like the 
Wesleyan movement itself, in a desire to restore the true 
meaning to religion.° 

It is clear that a considerable number of voices stood out 
in protest against the rationalistic complacency of the 
eighteenth century and its lack of driving social and religious 
ideals. The voices were much more numerous in political and 
religious life than in literary life. Nevertheless, Swift’s con- 
ception of justice stood out uniquely, and the cold and chiseled 
irony in which he places a mirror to the heinous social crimes 
of his age marked him as truly revolutionary. Goldsmith, 
too, in his “Deserted Village” points out the evils which result 
from sacrificing the needs of mankind to the desire for profit. 
The cutting of men and women off from tillable lands, the 
placing of profitable sheep where there had been human 
homes, were facts proclaimed by a voice distinguished by 
pathos as well as power, but the history of the nineteenth 
century itself proves that such a voice, and the more numerous 
voices in other fields, did not have any widespread prac- 
tical effect. 





6Mark Schorer points out the attitude which some of the English bishops took on 
social and labor problems. Some Anglican bishops state emphatically that it is against 
the law of God for workingmen to form an association to protect their interests as 
employees. See his William Blake (Henry Holt, 1946), Chap. 6. Abbé Bremond 
following Middleton Murry states, “...le romanticisme ainsi compris est, aujourd’hui 
encore, et depuis trois ou quatre siécles, un mouvement de révolte contre tout ce qui 
empéche le plein épanouissement du moi profond, et notamment contre la tyrannie 
des églises.” Priére et Poésie (Paris: Bernard Brasset, 1926), pp. 138-139. 
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It is only logical to expect that when the Romantic 
movement gevelops it should constitute, among other 
things, a protest against rationalistic assumptions, contem- 
porary religion, and social injustice. It is particularly this 
protest that we do find. The protest takes several forms, some 
of which have been pre-indicated in the eighteenth century. 
One form, for example, is concerned with a concept of 
“nature” already sketched in William Cowper, who tends to 
identify moral good with “nature,” evil and men’s wickedness 
with the “town.” Thomson in “The Seasons” thinks of an 
innacent country life as opposed to the artificial and urban 
society of the eighteenth century. 

The Romantic writers, in protesting against many values 
in their environment, had to create, in many instances, entirely 
new values for themselves. But some of these values that 
the Romanticists evolved in a new form and under different 
contexts were not very dissimilar in an ultimate analysis from 
the values they had abjured. 

The pattern of growth and change in Romanticism 
eventually results in emphasizing values that have a fun- 
damental analogy to the values that the Romanticists original- 
ly denounced. The word “nature” in itself is an extremely 
ambivalent word among the different Romantic poets. In the 
simplest sense it indicated that kind of beauty found in natural 
scenery and the particular effect that this scenery had on the 
mood and minds of men. This sense, ultimately explained in 
Ruskin’s “Of the Pathetic Fallacy,” was already indicated 
in the work of William Cowper and James Thomson. The 
moral evaluations that Cowper made about the country and 
the identification of country life with moral virtue are not 
in the end result very different from the more elaborate 
evaluations in Wordsworth. This type of thought was given 
further impetus by the all-pervasive influence of Rousseau, 
whose theory that goodness is a matter of the proper environ- 
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ment becomes the driving principle in Godwin’s “An Enquiry 
Concerning Political Justice,’ and through Godwin passed 
into English Romantic thought generally. Wordsworth and 
Shelley, for example, began by approaching “nature” on a 
scientific basis but gradually were forced to view nature 


on a semimystical or semireligious rather than on a scientific 


principle.’ “Nature” tends to become a form of nomenclature 
for religious values already present in older forms of thought. 
“Nature” is a word with so many confused meanings in the 
Romantic period that it often involves several metaphysical 
and theological problems simultaneously. Sometimes “nature” 
is regarded as the germinative and creative principle, but 
often the Creator and the thing created are identified ; some- 
times the Creator is viewed as standing outside the germinal 
principle, a principle which then proceeds to operate on its 
own account (the so-called “plastic” nature of the eighteenth 
century) ; sometimes nature is viewed as the work of the 
Creator, a work still under the surveillance and possible 
interference of the Creator. 

The Romantics, on the whole, inherited their metaphysical 
and theological problems. It seems that the Romantic poets 
were content fo deal with these problems on a surface level 
rather than to probe their inner complexities. The basis for 
most of the Romantic assertion is not philosophical or 
theological but rather “mystical” (in the sense of “natural” 
mysticism).* A few examples will suffice to indicate the type 
of mystical assertion to be found among these poets. For 





7Cf. Joseph W. Beach, Concept of Nature in the Nineteenth Century English Poets 
(New York, 1936), pp. 5-10. 

8The effect of Romantic poetry on the reader largely depends on the degree to 
which he accepts or rejects mystical assertions. See Jacques Maritain’s observations 
on mysticism in this natural sense in Degrees of Knowledge (New York, 1938), and 
Ransoming the Time (New York, 1941). 

We assume in this paper that mystical experience is not by its nature communicable 
except by analogy. The relationship of poetry to mysticism is a complicated question. 
There is, for example, a considerable divergence between the views of Abbé Bremond 
expressed in Priére et Poésie (Paris, 1926) and those of Jacques Maritain in 
Situation de la Poésie (Paris, 1938). In speaking of the Romantic mysticism we 
refer to statements (often not acceptable philosophically and theologically) which 
rest on a basis of mystical experience for their validity. 
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example, Wordsworth, in his “Lines Composed a Few Miles 
Above Tintern Abbey,” says: 
. . . And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things .. . 


For Wordsworth, man attains fulfillment of himself by a 
mystical bond with “nature,” particularly through a “wise 
passiveness.” This “wise passiveness” corresponds to religious 
values that were to be found in Quietism, a movement antedat- 
ing Wordsworth.’ The admirers of Wordsworth do not think 
his philosophy is shallow, but rather that his mysticism is 
deeply meaningful. Wordsworth himself was certain of the 
spiritual satisfaction to be secured by submitting passively to 
the teachings of nature. He never doubted that these teachings 
were far more effective than any that could ever be attained 
by the study of books or the pursuit of the intellect.” 
Wordsworth quite solemnly asserts that: 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 





%“Expostulation and Reply,” line 24. 

Quietism, as developed in French and Continental religious thought, antedated the 
Romantic poets and had wide repercussions in England as well as elsewhere. Its 
tendency to disregard material exigency, to subordinate, in an exaggerated way, 
the reasoning faculty, and a need for responsible decision, to a spiritual inspiration 
that was assumed to visit the soul in a state of passivity, forms an analogy not 
only to much Romantic thinking but also to some of the approaches of the Neo- 
Platonism of Plotinus. It is also to be noted that the thought of Plotinus is paralleled 
by many passages among the Romantic poets, especially by Shelley. 

Cf. To My Sister: 

One moment now may give us more 
Than years of toiling reason... 
and The Prelude, Books XI and XII. 
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If we were to view “Tintern Abbey” in relation to such 
thought, we would immediately see numerous metaphysical 
difficulties. For example, if the “over-soul” or nature impels 
all thinking things, the problem of free will and particularly 
the problem of evil are not answered but rather ignored. 
Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey” actually emphasizes a certain 
kind of determinism in which, as in Pope, “Whatever is, is 
right.” In Wordsworth’s case, whatever is, is right because 
“whatever is” was so designed by “nature,” rather than by a 
rationalistic deity, but the social conclusion is similar in both 
cases. Wordsworth, no less than Pope, tells us that “Whatever 
is, is right.” . 
IV 


The tendency in the Romantic writers is to transfer older 
religious or philosophical values to a new context, particularly 
to the context of nature, although, as in the case of Shelley, 
they sometimes felt that they were introducing the latest 
thought, even the latest scientific discovery." In returning 
to certain Neo-Platonic or even Gnostic concepts, they may 
have felt that their thought content was new, but it was only 
new in the sense that they were repeating cyclical ideas in a 
new situation. Their emphasis on science was comparatively 
short-lived. It became clear that scientific investigation could 
not prove necessarily moral, magnanimous or benevolent in- 
tentions in the operations of external nature. Within the space 
of one century we find a variation in the meaning of “nature” 
ranging all the way from Wordsworth’s concept of it as a 
“moral teacher” in the Rousseauistic sense to the Tennysonian 
specter of nature as “red in tooth and claw.”” The Romantic 
poets do not adhere consistently to any scientific approach to 
nature and they used the word in a connotation of natural 
mysticism rather than of science. 





11Joseph W. Beach, Concept of Nature in the Nineteenth Century English Poets 
(New York, 1936), Chap. I; Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant (University of N. 


Carolina, 1936), pp. 432-33. 
1274 Memoriam, LVI, line 15. 
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Consequently, if one wishes to penetrate the thought of the 
English Romantic poets, one must be prepared to recognize 
the presence of a number of assumptions presented on a highly 
emotionalized level without any permanent reference either 
to scientific evaluation or to any consistent philosophical or 
theological principles. 

Rufus W. Rauch in an essay in The American Review (Sep- 
tember, 1937) entitled “Intimations of Mortality,” in which 
he compares Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality” with Vaughan’s “The Retreat,” illustrates in a 
vivid way how the Romantics departed from orthodox 
religious belief but at the same time retained a surface patois 
that could easily cause an unwary reader not to perceive a 
radical departure from orthodox tradition. Wordsworth 
idealized childhood in a Platonic sense. He assumes that 
childhood is to be praised not merely for its innocence, but 
also tends to suggest that the intellectual life and experience 
of the adult are quite meaningless in a spiritual sense. What 
really amounts to a prejudice against the individuated and 
concrete aspects of life is to be seen in Wordsworth and 
Shelley. Unfortunately a good deal of this type of thinking 
is organically related to their poetry and the question of its 
justness in the light of experience and philosophy is pertinent.” 
For example, if Wordsworth says “our birth is but a sleep 
and a forgetting,” this line may lose some of its effect if the 
reader cannot possibly agree to the statement that birth is to 
be viewed in this light. If one does not believe in the Platonic 
theory of recollection with its antimaterial bias and _ its 
postulate that we have traveled from an ideal and perfect 
world to that crude and imperfect world of our existence, 
the poem might, in spite of its aesthetic values, fail on quite 
a serious level. One has a similar difficulty in Shelley’s 
“Adonais” when the poet speaks of “the eclipsing curse of 





13Geoffrey Stone in “Morals and Poetry,” American Review (April, 1937), touches 
upon the problem of the “self-sufficiency” of poetry, particularly in reference to T. S. 
Eliot. It is our belief that the value of a poem has a relation to the objective validity 
of the intellectual premises that the poem assumes. 
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birth.” If the reader happens to have a Thomistic approach 
to life and he is really quite glad to have been born, his 
enthusiasm for this thought of Shelley’s is naturally somewhat 
lessened. 

The English Romantic poets adapt themselves rather easily 
to a deterministic outlook. Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey” 
is a very well-known example of a truly naturalistic phil- 
osophy which takes a “monistic” as contrasted with the 
Christian “dualistic” view of the universe. In the “Tintern 
Abbey” poem Wordsworth loses any sense of discrimination 
in nature; the “something far more deeply interfused” is not 
philosophically distinct from the ocean, the earth, and the 
mind of man. The implication is completely deterministic: 


A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things... 


Shelley who had the highest regard for Wordsworth, at least 
in his early work, 


Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 
Above the blind and baffling multitude,” 


shares the determinism of the older poet, and the thought of 
the “Adonais” closely resembles that expressed in “Tintern 
Abbey”: 


That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst; now beams on me, 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


Shelley in this stanza is perhaps even more explicit about 
his determinism than Wordsworth. It is to be noted that the 
“web of being” is “blindly wove By man and beast and earth 





14Sonnet, To Wordsworth. 
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and air and sea.” Once again man and beast are not distinct 
from earth and air and sea. This type of mystical determinism 
works havoc with the older traditions as established in the 
concepts of the Great Chain of Being.” The tendency of 
these poets is to place all things on one level. Sometimes the 
animal or the vegetable world is assumed to have a conscious 
soul not unlike that customarily associated with humanity. 
Wordsworth suggests this concept in “Lines Written in Early 
Spring.” Shelley, with his revival of Gnostic tradition, stresses 
animism so much that for him practically every object of 
observation contains its own conscious spirit. Consequently, 
in these poets there is a strong urge to create a new mythology, 
a world of being evolved entirely through the imagination 
but given a framework of natural objects as a referent. In 
William Blake we have seen such a world evolved, but in 
Blake’s case there is a strong intellectual and symbolic content 
in the mythology. Shelley not only retains an intellectual 
content but he also inclines toward a descriptive mythology: 


Desires and adorations, winged persuasions and veiled destinies 
Splendors and glitterings and glimmering incarnations 
Of hopes and fears and twilight fantasies .. . 


Shelley in his rather cabalistic poem, “The Triumph of Life,” 
speaks of phantoms as “flinging shades of shades.” This 
animism not only confuses the reader but raises the question 
of whether this mythology can be intellectually justified. In 
“Prometheus Unbound” Earth reminds Prometheus that he 
can summon his own ghost.” 

On the whole it may be said that the English Romantic 
poets, in their protest against rationalistic complacency, bank- 
rupt religious values, and lack of social justice, evolve for 
themselves new values by readapting concepts of the past and 
creating peculiar syntheses of their own. But it is a provoca- 
tive question to inquire to what degree they were revolu- 
tionary in some real sense of the word. Objectively considered, 





Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Harvard University Press, 1942). 
16See “Adonais,” Il. 109-112; “The Triumph of Life,” Il. 487-490; “Prometheus 


Unbound,” 1. 210. 
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is the determinism of Wordsworth less complacent than the 
rationalism of Pope? Is the theory that present existence is 
merely a recognition of previous ideal existence any more 
conducive to social amelioration than the Augustan concept 
that “Whatever is, is right?” 


V 


To what degree were the English Romantic poets not so 
much revolutionaries but escapists? This is a question that 
would require a very complete investigation, for it is clear 
that the Romantic movement in Europe generally prepared 
the way for many changes not only in artistic and intellectual 
circles but in political and economic action as well. But some- 
times the results were far from what the Romanticists had 
anticipated.” 

It is true that Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron and Shelley 
were all deeply affected by the French Revolution and the 
chain of political events which followed it. In the case of 
Shelley, we find an insistence on political effort, though 
perhaps not adroitly carried out. Byron unquestionably sac- 
rificed his life for an ideal of political action. But in spite of 
these acts and many other exceptions, the actual thought of 
the Romantic poets tended to underestimate the responsibility 
of the “person” (in the scholastic sense) in actual temporal 
existence. The peculiar kind of mystical assertion to be found 
in their poetry eventually implies that political and social 
action is unnecessary. 





17For an important critique of Romanticism in relation to the broad field of 
nineteenth-century thought, see the symposium on Romanticism in the Journal of the 
History of Ideas, June, 1941. A. O. Lovejoy presents a very interesting essay on the 
meaning of the term. Goetz A. Briefs has a thought-provoking article on the economic 
philosophy of Romanticism. A paper by Eugene Anderson explains German Roman- 
ticism “as an ideology of cultural crisis.” A very interesting article by Bertrand 
Russell, “Byron and the Modern World,” in this Journal for Jan., 1940, makes a 
unique case for the proposition that the thought of Byron affected the thought of 
Nietzsche and helped to lay the general groundwork of cultural values that made 
modern Nazism possible. For a discussion of Romanticism on a more purely aesthetic 
level see Symposium in PMLA for March, 1940. 
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The English Romantics generally meet the problems of 
temporal existence, conflict, the meaning of good and evil, 
the fact of death, largely by assumptions that withdraw them 
from contact with these matters. Wordsworth, for example, 
accepts disaster not as something real, therefore, as truly 
disaster, but as something which at the worst is refined and 
sublimated by the power of “immanent” nature. In “Mar- 
garet: or the Ruined Cottage,” Wordsworth tells the story 
of a woman whose husband has been forced to join the army 
in times of economic stress. Margaret has difficulty in raising 
two children, one of whom dies, and one of whom is sent to a 
neighboring farm to work. Margaret never again hears from 
her husband who has left for war, and eventually dies herself. 
Is Wordsworth indignant about this social condition? Perhaps 
he is, but he certainly does not indicate the fact as an artist. 
For him, the goodness of Margaret has left in the world a 
spirit which serves as an inspiration to every passer-by. Thus, 
he solves the problem of suffering and tragedy. Matters of 
this kind are to be borne in the light of Quietistic principles 
and thus transmuted to a source of happiness and inspiration. 
This approach, far from being revolutionary, would scarcely 
activate the most minor social reforms. 

Shelley who is, at least emotionally, deeply concerned by in- 
justice speaks in “Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills” 
of “the deep wide sea of misery” ... “the sea of life and 
agony.” Here, as elsewhere, he has a sense of indignation 
about actual conditions of temporal life, but any program 
he may have in mind is paralyzed by the fatalism with which 
he accepts the assumption that the good do not prosper in the 
world of time, that those who love mankind tannot influence 
him, and that those who have power are not good. He is 
further removed from the possibility of effective contribu- 
tions to social betterment by the ease with which he assumes 
that existential life is mot really life as a poet knows it, but 
rather is an imperfect representation of the ideal reality 
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which is above and beyond the world of matter. Eventually, 
Shelley resolves the problem of sin and death simply by 
considering it as lacking reality. 

Keats resolves, almost as simply as Wordsworth and Shelley, 
the problems of evil and death. While not as deeply imbued 
with Platonism as Shelley, Keats evolves a special mysticism 
in which truth, identified with beauty, is made so greatly 
meaningful in itself that evil and death shrink away in its 
presence and have no validity of their own.” 

Byron in some of his thought stands out rather distinctly 
among the Romantic poets. Largely because he has com- 
paratively few intellectual pretensions and tends to follow 
a discernible line of traditional thought—“ Methodist, Calvin- 
ist, Augustinian”—as he said in a letter to Shelley. He made 
rather caustic criticism of the Romantic poets, but it is to be 
remembered that he read Wordsworth under the guidance 
of Shelley and was influenced by both of these poets. In the 
Third Canto of “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” he makes 
an attempt to express the apparently deeper levels of Romantic 
thought. 


I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me: and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture: I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshy chain, 

Class’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


It is not so much in Byron’s speculations, which are rather 
imitative, but in his character creations and in his social 
attitudes that he is distinctly Romantic. He is as deterministic 
as Shelley or Wordsworth, but his is not so much the determin- 
ism of the spirit that “rolls through all things” as it is that of 
the “dark fatality of blood,” the Calvinist predestination that 





18Cf, J. Middleton Murry, Studies in Keats (Oxford, 1930). 
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makes a man “the outcast of his own dark mind.” This sense 
of predestination, which Byron judged in the light of his 
family history to point directly toward his damnation, leaves 
him with a deep sense of injustice, but here again the question 
is whether such a sense of injustice makes for any constructive 
action or is merely enervating and in no sense conducive to 
a real solution of problems. In “Cain” Byron points out that 
Cain did not ask to be born (once again the value of existential 
life is questioned), and Byron questions the validity of 
original sin in passing on its consequences from father to son 
through endless generations. In “Cain” Satan is shown as 
Manichean, as a coequal power with the Deity, and as having 
good debating powers in his struggle against his adversary. 
But this deterministic approach tends to take away any active 
meaning from sin; in fact, sin seems to be part of the order of 
the cosmic universe. Much of Byron’s thought and poetry is 
involved with his determination to secure independence for 
himself both from the powers of evil and of good.” For Byron 
the concept of the “eternal spirit of the chainless mind” had, 
in spite of its obvious metaphysical shortcomings, deep 
emotional effect. Manfred dies asserting this type of in- 
dependence. 

In the Romantic poets as a whole there is a tendency to 
sacrifice the broad numbers of humanity to the overruling 
ideal, whether it be the “nature” of Wordsworth, the Platonic 
reflection of Shelley, the dark Calvinism of Byron, or the 
emphasis on the beautiful of Keats. In the twentieth century 
we have seen political systems having deep roots in idealistic 
philosophy manifest a similar indifference to the individual 
and nearly as great an emotional inebriation with a universal 
ideal. The Romantic writer assumed that contact with broad 
groups of one’s fellow men is degrading or frustrating. In the 
Romantic view, the leader must be isolated, divorced from 
the mass of mankind. In Shelley’s “Triumph of Life” and 
Byron’s “Manfred,” we see a scorn for that general population 





19See Manfred, Act III, Scene 4. 
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which apparently has not been made perfectible by a 
Rousseauistic environment. It is an interesting question to 
ask whether the tendency of Romantic poetry is in an anti- 
human direction. Does it actually disregard the dignity and 
worth of the individual person and does it subordinate the 
claims of men to the overruling ideal?” Especially in the 
Byronic hero we have a prototype not so far removed from 
that of the Nazi superman to which idealistic thought has 
historically contributed. 


VI 


Because the Romantics rejected, for various reasons, many 
of the cultural traditions of their time that seemed to them 
to have lost their vitality, they themselves present a problem 
in evaluation. They have largely evolved a new series of 
values through their own initiative and by reshuffling view- 
points from traditions and philosophies of very different 
periods. The Romanticists do not adhere to any clear or 
perceivable system; ideas can be brought together through 
a process of association and often through a strongly subjective 
approach to life which is at times quite wayward and un- 
predictable.” 





2°Geoffrey Stone in a review of Forward from Liberalism by Stephen Spender, in 
The American Review, Vol. 9, page 303, traces a favorite theme of his, the connection 
between Romanticism and Communism. He says, “Romanticism is in its essence a 
revolution whether against limitation of human nature, or of society or of the 
universe, and carries with it a profound appetite for destruction.” . . . “Communism 
is a sort of reductio ad horrendum of the Romantic dream.” It may be pointed out 
that the hostility of Rousseau toward the State (the State which St. Thomas would 
have considered necessary even to a society that had never fallen away from grace) 
finds its analogy in the Communist thesis of the “withering away of the State.” 
The assumption that mankind will be naturally good if given the proper environment 
(this environment is postulated on the absence of the State and of positive law) is 
paralleled in Communistic thought by the dream of the classless society. If the world 
is completely proletarian, it will be naturally good. See also Stone’s article, “Morals 
and Poetry,” referred to above. 

21The confusions in the meaning of the word Romanticism: often arise from this 
unpredictable syncretism. A. O. Lovejoy in his article “On the Discriminations of 
Romanticism,” PMLA, 39:229, discusses the problems of connotation in this word. 
A pattern, emotional rather than intellectual, associative rather than reasoned, emerges 
in Romanticism. F.L. Lucas in the Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (Macmillan, 
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The subjective approach, which becomes more and more 
emphasized in the later stages of Romanticism where its cycle 
of ecstasy and ennui becomes de rigueur, ultimately causes 
the artist to fail to distinguish between the way of insight 
and the way of hallucination. Ultimately, as in the case of 
Baudelaire, he seeks his way back to reality through the 
shock of evil. 

This subjectivity was negatively encouraged by a lack of 
metaphysical foundation. The Romantic poets never evaluated 
highly the painful and careful step-by-step process of intellec- 
tion. The tendency of the Romantic poets was to place too 
excessive a value on the intuitive faculty—the Kantian 
primary understanding as opposed to secondary and toiling 
discursive reason.” Both Coleridge and Wordsworth em- 
phasize this distinction, in which “reason” seems more proper- 
ly to be rationalism. This contempt for what they considered 
the secondary power particularly explains the loss of an inner 
critical element in Romantic poetry. The mystical element in 
Romanticism does not win us or woo us by leading from 
reason to intuition, rather the mysticism is presented in a 
disconcerting and doctrinaire manner, a manner that is 
artistically embarrassing. There is little, in these writers, 
of a speculating and inquiring temper, very little of scholarly 
research, very little of confirmation and of tested experience. 
Consequently, wherever their poetry, for purposes of artistic 
illusion, depends on acceptance of such assertion it may very 
easily fail to satisfy the reader. 

One recalls that Coleridge spoke of the “willing suspension 





1937), stresses in an amusing way the various traditions entering Romanticism (often 
in inner conflict) and their rather unpredictable end results. One of the best critiques 
of Romanticism is to be found in Irving Babbitt’s Rousseau and Romanticism 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1910). For Babbitt, Romanticism is the reverse of a dualistic 
and intellectualized humanism. He particularly stresses a lack of internal check and 
control in Romanticist thought, a lack which tends to make for infinite extension—an 
extension which offers a crude and misleading parallel to the Christian concept of 
the soul seeking for God. 

This emphasis is particularly to be found in Wordsworth’s Prelude, Books 
11 and 12. 

Coleridge stresses the distinction in the Literaria Biographia. 
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of disbelief” as a prerequisite to art.” Coleridge assumed 
rightly that art works through illusion, but the question arises 
whether the illusion will not be broken by the assertion of 
principles of which the reader has not been at first intel- 
lectually convinced. The artistic illusion certainly suffers if 
these assertions are made an organic part of the work of art. 
An assumption that is organic to a work of art and one that 
at the same time denies our intellectual experience on the 
deepest levels breaks the power of illusion. Occasional state- 
ments about life, death, general experience, that are fallacious 
do not necessarily mar a work of art to a great degree, but 
when these statements are basic to the whole imitation that 
an artist has to offer of life, it can be legitimately objected 
that the art misses that “high seriousness” of which Matthew 
Arnold spoke.” 

This subjective element resting on values, asserted by the 
individual artist and predicated in reference to his own ex- 
perience, without study in the light of established tradition, 
was one of the main driving forces in Romantic thought. Such 
thought, viewed critically in philosophical and theological 
terms, could scarcely be considered effective. Viewed, on the 
other hand, in terms of a spiritual quest, of a search that did 
not achieve its goal, but was poignant and ironical, much 
higher value can be placed on Romantic thought. We have 
been told that.in education the aim should not be the presenta- 
tion of a formally stated truth, but rather the cultivation of 
the discipline necessary for the active search of the truth. 
And in these poets, as is proved in nearly all their verse and 
particularly in the analogical dream sequences, “(Queen Mab,” 
“Alastor,” “Triumph of Life,” “Endymion,” and “Hyperion,” 





3 iteraria Biographia, Chap. XIV. 

*4Jt is irrelevant that art often conflicts with factual or scientific truth. Coleridge, 
in the poem “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” offers a good illustration of such 
a conflict. We can accept such possibilities as ice “green as emerald” or of the ocean 
burning “with a witch’s oils.’ But when Wordsworth tells us that “birth is but a 
sleep and a forgetting,” he breaches the boundary of artistic illusion and enters the 
field of philosophical and theological assertion. Once he has entered this field, he 


is subject to the evaluations peculiar to it. 
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the poet underlines, as clearly as imagery will permit, this 
poignant search for truth. It is characteristic of the Romantic 
temper not to be bound by limitations of the possible, and, 
in the idealized tendency of such thought, the Romantics 
eventually met with frustration in the face of existential fact. 
In meeting the crisis of individuated experience, the Ro- 
manticists created their own share of illusions, either as 
conscious or unconscious forms of escapism. Their entire in- 
tellectual methods particularly embraced those mystical con- 
cepts which made an active and decisive relationship to life 
unnecessary. In this connection Professor Fairchild’s defini- 
tion might well be quoted: 

Romanticism is the endeavor, in the face of growing factual obstacles, to 
achieve, to retain, or to justify that illusioned view of the universe and of 
human life which is produced by an imaginative fusion of the familiar and 
the strange, the known and the unknown, the real and the ideal, the finite 
and the infinite, the material and the spiritual, the natural and the super- 


natural.” 


Some of the mystical interpretations of poetry by the Ro- 
mantics can be interpreted in this light. The Romanticists 
tend to invest their art with a sacral character. Shelley in 
his “Defense of Poetry,” Wordsworth in his Preface to the 
second edition of the “Lyrical Ballads,” and Keats in “Sleep 
and Poetry” overlook the proper distinction between the order 
of art and the orders of philosophy and theology. For them 
the poet has a priestly as well as an artistic function. The 
priestly function of art as assumed by the Romantics has no 
analogy to the sacramentalism of a great religion. The priest- 
poet is a subjectivist ministering to subjectivists. However 
much one analyzes the Gnostic and Neo-Platonic elements 
in Shelley’s ‘““‘Prometheus Unbound,” one simple fact stands 
out in the midst of its complex symbolism, and that is the 
inference that good and evil are merely projections of 
the human mind. Evil ceases to have any meaning once 
Prometheus exercises the correct psychological viewpoint in 





25The Romantic Quest (New York, 1931), p. 9. 
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regard to it. Love, as symbolized by Prometheus, defeats 
Jupiter through the instrumentality of Demogorgon (neces- 
sity), who thereupon ushers Jupiter into nothingness. The 
point is that, once Prometheus has learned to forgive, evil 
ceases. This is a solution that will not satisfy the “discursive 
reason” of most people.” Shelley’s approach can be con- 
sidered to be more subjective than the Quietism implicit in 
Wordsworth. Keats resolves all mysteries and complexities of 
existence, as we know it, on the simple basis of the identifica- 
tion of truth and beauty. John Middleton Murry in his Studies 
in Keats (London, 1930) has explained the inner conflicts and 
emotional tensions that Keats ultimately resolves by this 
doctrine, but it is not a doctrine that will satisfy anyone with 
a taste for metaphysics. For Keats, suffering, evil and tragedy 
wither away in the presence of the beautiful. If all of us 
were in full and devout communion with beauty, these other 
things would not touch us. The ultimate intimation in the 
concept of Keats is not unlike that of Wordsworth’s solution 
of evil tragedy in his concept of “nature.” 

The viewpoints offered by the English Romantic poets 
make for a specific kind of subjectivism and mysticism; they 
scarcely make for social amelioration. Analogies can be made 
between this curious dream world of the Romantics and the 
thought evolved by their direct forebear, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, for whom evil is merely a matter of environment. 
Rousseau swung the pendulum completely from the Au- 
gustinian position that man was essentially evil to the position 
that man was essentially incorruptible. Evil has its origin, 
according to the Rousseauists, in control, particularly in the 
laws and the organization of the State. Rousseau’s thought 
offers an analogy to the concept of the millennium of orthodox 
Communist thought, a situation to be achieved when or- 
ganizations like the State wither away in the presence of the 
full bond of affection and love eventually to be wrought by 





26Interesting background studies that explain the basis for some of Shelley’s 
thought are to be found in Hoxie N. Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry 
(Columbia, 1939) ; Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment (Columbia, 1932). 
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the triumph of the proletariat. Man only has to exercise his 
natural goodness in an environment which is now perfectly 
conditioned, and the whole problem of evil withers away. 
Shelley, following Godwin, conceives of freedom as premised 
on the dissolution of all organization. The concept of freedom 
which the Romantics offer is that of a disembodied un- 
metaphysical freedom. They never seriously considered the 
paradoxical relationship of freedom to law and to the binding 
rules of society. Bertrand Russell has pointed out in an essay 
that the Romantics admire strong passions no matter what 
may be their social consequences. Bertrand Russell is criticiz- 
ing the Romantics from a radical viewpoint, but the principle 
of his criticism at this point coincides with that of anyone 
who believes that art has social and political responsibility 
as well as aesthetic significance.” 


VII 


The final evaluation of the social effect of the leading 
premises in the. English Romantic poets has still to be made 
in detail. Romanticism generally leads to certain collectivistic 
social procedures ultimately of the Nazi or Communist 
variety. At first sight, this result would seem to be in con- 
tradiction to the extreme individualism that seems to dis- 
tinguish so many Romantic artists. But actually the Romantic- 
ists sought refuge from individuated responsibility in terms 
of universal ideas. If such movements as Nazism and Com- 
munism can be considered flights from reality, we should 
not overlook the influence of the Romantics in this direction 





*7The following passages are quoted from Bertrand Russell, “Byron and the 
Modern World,” in the Journal of the History of Ideas, Jan., 1940, pp. 33-34. “Hence 
the type of man encouraged by Romanticism, especially by Byron, is violent and 
anti-social, and an anarchatic rebel or a.conquering tyrant. . . . The mystic becomes 
one with God and in the contemplation of infinity feels himself absolved from duty 
to his neighbor. The anarchic rebel does even better. He feels himself not one with 
God, but God... . Truth and duty, which represent our subjection to matter and our 
neighbors, exist no longer for the man who has become God; for others, truth is 
what he posits, duty what he commands... . The revolt of solitary instincts against 
social bonds is the key to the philosophy, the politics and the sentiment not only of 
what is commonly called the Romantic movement but of its progeny down to the 


present day.” 
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—an influence probably more noteworthy on the Continent 
than in England. For Bertrand Russell there is a close con- 
nection between the concept of the Byronic hero and the 
thought of Nietzsche, and there is a thread of connection, 
implicit rather than explicit, present in Rousseau, Godwin, 
Shelley, and Karl Marx. This connection may be collateral 
rather than lineal, for Marx himself went back to primary 
idealistic sources that influenced the whole thought of Ro- 
manticism. The small group of English Romantic poets think 
enthusiastically in terms of man but think at times rather 
contemptuously in terms of particular men. On the whole they 
manifest hostility toward large groups of people, toward 
those multitudes who do not have the proper Rousseauistic 
environment; are intolerant of those who have not been 
leavened by their peculiar ideas. It is true that the Romantic 
poets often feel deeply, but they attempt to meet the problems 
of life through a semimystical retreat rather than through 
painstaking intellection; they dangerously veer in the direc- 
tion of sentimentality rather than of concreteness. In a certain 
sense, instead of giving us a program of social action, they lay 
the groundwork for that doubtful kind of liberalism which in 
turn lays the groundwork for totalitarianism.” Despite many 
of their statements on freedom and liberty, the meaning of 
their words has to be understood in a narrow and qualified 
sense. Their concept of liberty tends to defeat the possibility 
of social cooperation in meeting concrete contexts and seems 
to be meaningful only for that artist who has fundamentally 
subscribed to the concept that the ideal is the only real and 
that the ideal may override the claims of humanity in a flesh 
and blood context. The Romantic poets probably did not see 
the social implications of their fresh ideas and fresh syntheses, 
but unfortunately their influence was great and unfortunately 
too, their influence was not founded on a sound metaphysics 
of man and of society. 





°8See, in this connection, Peter Viereck, Metapolitics, from the Romantics to Hitler 
(A. A. Knopf, 1941); also Goetz A. Briefs, “Economic Philosophy of Romanticism,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, June, 1941. 
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A Paradise Remembered 


SISTER MARGARET TERESA, S.S.J. 


F ALL the golden trails that lead back toward the 
() min of our literature, toward Homer and the 

Bible, Virgil and Augustine, the most splendid and 
surely the most steeped in the nostalgia of lost dreams is that 
whereon Milton followed Dante, his well-loved ‘“renowner 
of Beatrice.” There were spirit-fingers of a lost heritage pluck- 
ing at him there as he gathered up the florins of great words 
from the Comedy, the haunting oscuro and sospeso, the ruina 
of the deeps and the risplende of the heights. Milton was off 
guard; his young assurance, lulled by a momentary acceptance, 
through John Foxe and others, of Dante as a Reformation 
champion, had a powerful enemy in his young generosity 
toward greatness, assisted perhaps by a trait Tillyard points 
out in Milton, the tendency to omit the inconvenient. At any 
rate, the artist betrayed the Protestant; Milton found himself 
delightedly at home in a Catholic stronghold, and even with- 
out his own comments and without the testimony of his Com- 
monplace Book, we would know from the very diction of 
Paradise Lost what had happened to him. A part of his heart 
had turned incurably Florentine. 

The happier part, as time was to prove—for he was marked 
for tragedy. Not recognizing the tragedy that was already 
his, the being born an exile from the “happy-making” Faith, 
he was upheld by opposition always; yet opposition is aware, 
vulnerable; indifference only is safe. In the very camp of the 
enemy he was happy; in Dante he was at home; in Florence 
he could not stay, yet his heart stayed, as hearts will do, and 
thus suspended (‘suspénse,’ as he would say, following Dante’s 
sospeso), he was to deepen the poignancy of his Paradise Lost ' 
with many an echo from the music of Dante’s Paradise Found. 

The facts of the story are well known. At the head of the 


1E.M.W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), p. 225. 
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list is “Richard Milton contumax,” the staunch Catholic 
grandfather recorded on Queen Elizabeth’s recusancy rolls 
for 1601° as having twice that year paid the fine of £60 (“fi- 
nancial martyrdom,” says Merritt Hughes’) for obstinate 
Catholicism, “neither having made submission nor promised 
to be conformable.” That may have been the year he cast off 
his son for ceasing to be even nominally Catholic; the casting- 
off occurred, at any rate, some years before the poet’s birth in 
1608. Milton’s father must surely have seemed to his young 
son everything that a pater optimus’ should be—loving and 
lovable, rich and indulgent, musical and gentlemanly, author- 
itative and popular in the mixed society that frequented the 
broker’s London house. With what ease a young papist-hating 
“Milton contumax” developed in that environment, and under 
the tutelage of Thomas Young, later Bishop of Rochester, 
Milton’s little epic of 1626 on the Gunpowder Plot’ plain- 
ly shows. 

Yet the unrecognized stirring of his lost heritage began 
early. For Milton, the most alluring roads led southward, by 
way of Geneva, indeed, to Italy—friendship, books, first love. 
First of friends to him always was Charles Diodati, whom 
he knew at St. Paul’s School, his Damon, his poet-comrade 
to whom he wrote in high-spirited letters and elegies of his 
college joys, ambitions, loves; whom he was to lose at the very 
pitch of happiness, the news of whose death was to follow 
sharply on his last days in Florence. This son of an Italian 
physician of London was sufficient cause for a love of Dante’s 
‘tongue. “Here was grace, and here was gentleness; you also, 
Damon, were a Tuscan, tracing your lineage from the ancient 
city of Lucca.” “We men are a painful race, with minds 





2David Masson’s monumental Life of Milton in Connexion with the History of His 
Times (7 vols.; London, 1859 [Volume I, revised, 1890]), remains the best source 
for these details. 

8Merritt Hughes, Milton: Paradise Regained, Minor Poems, and Samson Agonistes 
(New York, 1937), Introduction, p. xiv. 

44d Patrem, 1. 78. 

5In Quintum Novembris. 
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mutually alienate and hearts discordant. A man can hardly 
find a comrade for himself in a thousand; or, if one is 
granted . . . a day and hour when we apprehend nothing 
snatches him away, leaving an eternal loss to all the years.’” 
So he speaks of Diodati of the “divine name,’” as he says, in 
the Epitaphium Damonis. 

The London of Milton’s youth, too, had a part to play. It 
was still Shakespeare’s London, John Florio’s London. The 
air was magical, for a poet, with dis-verbs and in-verbs hardly 
Virgilian yet vividly Italianate,” permeating English, mul- 
tiplying themselves, to which Spenser’s gracious em-’s and 
-ances and the “English undefyled” he drew from Chaucer 
were but quiet tapestry and background. On the shelves of the - 
Bodleian stood several editions of the Comedy and several 
commentaries on it; in the introductions of Italian-English 
dictionaries Dante’s name held prominence, his vocabulary 
was offered.* In his college days Milton knew Italian, com- 
posed poetry in it: sonnets that have some usages peculiarly 
Dantean. One sonnet closely follows a Convivio passage he 
marked in his own copy of that work,’ bought in 1629 and 
bearing to this day many enthusiastic markings and under- 
linings in the strong fencer’s hand of the young poet. He was 
reading the Convivio, we know, in the month which saw the 
composition of the Nativity Ode. James Holly Hanford shows 
that he was familiar with at least the Inferno and Paradiso 
and perhaps the whole Comedy before 1639," and one might 
readily suppose that familiarity from touches of phrase and 
image such as the “high-raised phantasy” (Dante’s “alta fan- 
tasia”) of “At a Solemn Music,” from parts of Lycidas and 





SE pitaphium Damonis, 11.127-8, 108-11, 210. 

7The study of these prefixes in the O.E.D., and in dictionaries such as Florio’s 
Worlde of Wordes and Queen Anna’s Worlde of Wordes, Cotgrave’s Dictionary of 
1632 and Sherwood’s English Dictionary for French Readers, is rewarding. 

8Thomas’ Principal Rules of the Italian Grammer, with a Dictionarie for the Better 
Understanding of Boccace, Pethrarcha, and Dante (London, 1550) is an interesting 
example. 

®Milton’s copy of the Convivio may be examined at the New York Public Library. 

10Hanford, “Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies,’ PMLA (1921), pp. 251-314. 
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the Arcades and the opening of Comus. In quoting from one 
of Dante’s canzoni, he used an edition which contained the 
Vita Nuova and Boccaccio’s Vita di Dante. The Common- 
place Book reveals his interest in the Monarchia, in Boc- 
caccio’s Vita, in Villani’s Chroniche di Firenze, and similar 
works. 

Yet what led him to become a poet,in his Damon’s ancestral 
tongue was not books and learning but, as Smart suggests, the 
visitation of first love.” Amelia—who was she? Did Diodati 
introduce her to Milton? It does not matter; the Italian 
sonnets tell the real story. “Why do you write in a language 
unknown and strange, versifying of love, and how do you 
dare?” he makes his friends query in the one canzone among 
these poems. And just how “Love willed it, and at the cost of 
others I know that Love never willed anything in vain’”” 
(a very neat summary of Francesca’s argument and mood in 
the Inferno), and how like his verse is to “a strange and 
lovely little plant which spreads its leaves feebly in an alien 
clime””’—all this the second sonnet tells, a sonnet rich in 
Dantean touches, beginning “Qual in colle aspro, al imbrunir 
di sera,” using the Dantean mai for non mai, describing anew 
the little plant Dante told of and marked in the Convivio.” 
Perhaps Amelia read Dante to him, perhaps he read Dante 
to her; she helped, it seems, to lead him to the Tuscan bard. 

There came in 1638 the continental journey, and in his 
mind the two prolonged visits to Florence, the days upon the 
Arno, days “when the sweet Muse detained him in the Tuscan 
city,” are all-important. The Muse offered him a happy 
interchange of verse between his new friends and himself, 





11John S. Smart, The Sonnets of John Milton (Glasgow, 1921), passim. 

12Sonnets, “Ridonsi donne giovani amorosi,” 11. 3-4, “Qual in colle aspro,” 11. 6-7, 
11-12, 3-4. 

WConvivio, Third Treatise, Ch. III: “Plants, which are the primary living things, 
have a more manifest love for certain places, according as their composition requires; 
and therefore we see certain plants almost always gather along watercourses, and 
certain on the ridges of mountains, and certain on slopes and at the foot of hills, 
the which, if we transplant them, either die altogether or live as if in gloom, like 
things parted from the place dear to them” (Dent-Dutton Temple Classics ed., p. 149). 
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and many hours with Petrarch and with Dante. It is now, 
perhaps, when he hears Dante read in his native air and 
accent, that the syllabled music is most deeply ingrafted. “Ah, 
what a man I was,” he says, “when I lay beside cool murmur- 
ing Arno!” They let him say what he liked, these charmed 
and charming Florentine literati who welcomed him so cor- 
dially—Catholics all, clerics nearly all. Milton names them 
over proudly in the Second Defense: Jacob Gaddi, leader of 
the “academy”; Carlo Dati, who would have been a second 
Charles Diodati in more than name, had Providence per- 
mitted; Frescobaldi, Coltinello, Francini, Buonmattai (“my 
Benedetto”) ;* Milton adds that there were many others. Of 
his second visit to Florence he says that he was “revisiting 
those who longed no less to see me, than if I had returned to 
my own country.” Florence he has always valued, he says, 
“above the rest for the elegance of its dialect and for its 
genius.” One omission, of course, we note: his letter to 
Buonmattai is addressed to one reputed as an authority on the 
Tuscan language, and author of a commentary on Dante—so 
much you would learn from Milton; but not from Milton 
would you learn that Buonmattai is a Catholic priest, ad- 
vanced in years and virtues. To that aspect of a friend and 
mentor he shuts his eyes. He loves often to “visit your Arno 
and these hills of Faesulae,” he can “at any time willingly 
and eagerly go for a feast to that Dante of yours,” he tells 
Buonmattai. And this is much, this is the fulfillment of his 
ideal of gaining from a foreign tongue “the substance of good 
things,” for Dante is the range of all Catholic thought; Dante, 
writing on “man, liable to the reward or punishment of 
Justice, according as through the freedom of the will he is 
deserving or undeserving,” will make Milton the second 





MEpitaphium Damonis, 11-13, 129-30. 

15Milton’s letter to Buonmattai, Sept., 1638. The “my” is rare enough with Milton. 
There is “What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones... ?” E. K. Rand 
says, “Milton’s residence, the abiding-place of his youthful spirit, was Italy quite as 
much as England... He took his very handwriting from Italy.” “Milton in Rustica- 


tion,” Studies in Philology 19 (1922), pp. 109-35. 
16Dante, Letter XI. C. S. Latham, Dante’s Eleven Letters (Boston, 1891), p. 195. 
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great poet of free will; Milton, who so sharply ridiculed the 
devitalized scholasticism of Cambridge, will yield himself 
inevitably to what Father Gerald Walsh has called “Scho- 
lasticism of the heart,” the reasoned poetic art of Dante. 

With the years his paradise recedes, his tragedy increases. 
Damon is gone; one by one come other losses: the failure of 
his first marriage, the complete blindness of his eyes, the death 
of a loved wife, and then of an infant son, a little John Milton; 
the collapse of all his dreams for the State. When in 1647 
a letter from Carlo Dati reaches him, he is in midcareer 
of sorrow: 


When I came upon that passage where you write that you had sent me 
three letters before, which I now know to have been lost, then that sincere 
gladness of mine at the receipt of this one began to be infected and troubled 
with a sad regret, and presently a something heavier creeps in upon me, to 
which I am accustomed in very frequent grievings over my own lot: the sense, 
namely, that . . . those whom habits, dispositions, studies, had so handsomely 
made my friends, are now almost all denied me, either by death or by most 
unjust separation of place, and are so for the most part snatched from my 
sight that I have to live well-nigh in a perpetual solitude. .. . Very sad to 
me also, I will not conceal from you, was that departure from Florence, and 
it planted stings in my heart, which now rankle there deeper, as often as I 
think with myself of my reluctant parting, my separation as by a wrench, from 
sO many companions at once, such good friends as they were, and living so 
pleasantly with each other in one city, far off indeed, but to me most dear. 
I call that sacred grave [Damon’s] to witness that I have had no greater 
delight all this while than in recalling to my mind the most pleasant memory 
of all of you, and of yourself especially. .. . My idea was that by this means 
[sending his poem on Damon] I should lure either yourself or some of the 
others to write to me... %® 


Yet Milton, even in his blindness (from 1652) and de- 
pendence upon readers, has one Florentine close at hand, one 
whose life and courage paralleled his own, one whom he 





17G. G. Walsh, S.J., Dante Alighieri, Citizen of Christendom (Milwaukee, 


1946), p. 140. 
18F, A. Patterson, editor, The Works of John Milton (New York [Columbia Edition] 


1931-36; 17 vols.), Vol. 12. Quoted with the permission of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 
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respected, and in the sonnet to Lawes had even commanded 
as a friend: 


Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella... 


Hanford in his “Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies” 
gives all the quiet testimony of the Commonplace Book as to 
Milton’s reading of the Comedy, and notes particularly his 
interest in the Purgatorio in 1658, perhaps during the very 
composition of the Paradise Lost. Milton may indeed hate 
popery; he may reject certain doctrines of Holy Mother 
Church; yet it is well to remember that what is positive in 
Protestantism, whatever is not protest, is usually Catholic. 
For Milton’s use of the Divine Comedy this means much: it 
happens that the Comedy takes up almost every concern, 
human and divine, that Milton considered should be dealt 
with in a great poem—and it happens that Dante and he are 
in very frequent agreement on these concerns. Hanford, whose 
admirably sane and penetrating studies of Milton so far out- 
distance the eloquent divinations of Tillyard, notes the contrast 
between Milton’s political and religious sympathies on the 
one hand and his philosophical and religious convictions on 
the other. Milton, he points out, is a “Christian idealist’’; his 
theology is “the historic Catholic system as modified by 
Reformation thinkers”; “his opposition to the theological 
determinism of the Calvinists had behind it an opposition to 
the more dangerous determinism of the materialists.”” Hanford 
points out too that “the principle of moral freedom is central 
in Milton’s theological thought and, as applied to Adam, is 
the heart of the justification of the ways of God to man.’” 

True, he attributes the poet’s emphasis on free will to 
Arminius. But Hanford would not be.one to rule out an epic 
which has for subject “man, liable to the reward or punish- 
ment of Justice, according as through the freedom of the will 
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PMLA 36 (1921), pp. 251-314. 
20James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1933), pp. 203 ff. 
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he is deserving or undeserving.” Hanford says elsewhere, “it 
must be remembered that Milton met many of the speculative 
and moral ideas which he employs already embodied in 
imaginative literature, and that such applications are likely 
to have stimulated his poetic mind more powerfully than any 
abstract statement could do.”” Again he says, “In general 
we may say of Milton’s echoings of incident, idea, and phrase 
in Paradise Lost that they illustrate the essentially literary 
character of his inspiration, the wide range of his reading, 
and the extraordinarily assimilative character of his mind.”™ 

But the poem speaks for itself. The more than forty notable 
passages in the Paradise Lost recognized over a century ago as 
of Dantean inspiration are a study in themselves.” The 
numerous spellings, word-forms, usages that come from this 
source are highly interesting—such as “sovran” for “sover- 
eign’”’; “fabric huge”; Eve “made more adorn”; coinings like 
“imbrute,” “indors’t,” “inwoven,” “inwrought.” If one follows 
the great theme-words like ruin or obscure or suspense or 
splendor, or even some word of plainer weave like aspéct, 
through the great poems, one becomes ever more conscious 
that the Dantean sense as well as word makes itself felt. Ruin, 
for example: In the Inferno the oft-repeated word ruina, with 
but a single exception, has the sense of falling or rushing 
downwards; it is strikingly the same with the words ruinare, 
rovina, rovinava. The great crater of Hell into which the 
carnal spirits are swept on the winds of passion is called a 
“ruin”; and afterward, reiterated through the cantica, is the 
compelling picture of the second great ruin or landslide that 
pitted Hell when Christ entered Limbo.” As Milton pictures 
the fall of the angels from heaven’s brink into the pit beneath 
Chaos, his images require that very word: 





21]Jbid., p. 214. 
227 bid., p. 241. 
23Many of these are noted in Oscar Kuhns, “Dante’s Influence on Milton,’ MLN 


13 (1898), pp. 1-12. 
24Ruin in Dante: Inferno, V.34, XX.35, XXIII.137 XXIV.24, XII.4; Purg. XII.55, 


XVII.39, XXIV.81. See also Inferno XII.32 and I.61. 
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..-Hell saw 
Heav’n ruining from Heav’n... 
(P.L. VI, 867-8). 
Hurl’d... 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition... 
(P.L. I, 45-7). 
In equal ruin: into what Pit thou seest 
From what highth fall’n... 
(P.L. I, 91-2). 
...Such a numerous Host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded... 


(P.L. II, 993-6). 


Perhaps listening to a little unimportant music that passes 
from one poet to the other will serve to show Milton’s ultimate 
intimacy, his thinking in Dante, breathing Dante: 

In the Paradiso, a canticle supposedly rather uncongenial 
to Milton’s thought, yet wholly familiar to him, there arises 
a discussion between Beatrice and Dante as they enter the 
heaven of the Moon. Dante thinks its light and shadow caused 
by the presence of bodies rari e densi, but Beatrice at consider- 
able length informs her poet that no raro e denso is cause, 
that if raro were the cause, eclipses would confirm it; she goes 
on to show “this raro” as a spiritual effect due not at all toa 
material denso e raro—all this being argumentative byplay 
to the real poetry of the canto. Six times, however, has come 
the little phrase or part of it: and twenty cantos later, Dante, 
looking back at the moon, remembers his own belief that she 
was rara e densa. And Milton? His angels go “O’er bog or 
steep, through strait, rough, dense or rare,’ and then, “As 
they please, They limb themselves, and colour, shape or size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare,” and again, 
“In what shape they choose, Dilated or condensed, bright or 
obscure, they execute their aery purposes.”” The “dilated,” 





25Paradiso II, 60, 67, 73, 81, 85, 146; and XXII, 141; Paradise Lost, Il, 948; VI, 
352-3; I, 428-30. 
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too, is a favorite Dantean concept and word, especially in the 
Paradiso. A glowing and suddenly increasing flame is Dante’s 
concept of the way souls in bliss show forth their joy; they 
“wax in quantity and kind”; his own mind beholding Christ 
is as fire “unbarred from the cloud because it so dilates itself” 
(dilatars:). Dante loves the word: the infernal flakes of fire, 
the mystic tree, the eternal rose of heaven, all these “dilate” ; 
the love of the spirits of heaven “dilates” his confidence, his 
faith “dilates itself into a living flame.” And Milton, too, 
goes On using it. Satan alarm’d, in presence of Gabriel, “Col- 
lecting all his might dilated stood”; his warriors in heaven 
send missiles “with touch of fire dilated and infuriate”’; Eve, 
breaking the paradisal law, begins to feel “dilated spirits, 
ampler heart, and growing up to Godhead.” 

A negligible music, a minute motif, indeed, in the design 
of these great poems. Milton is ever a triumphant echoer; if 
the plebeian Sylvester translating Du Bartas has stretch’d 
out Goliath “many a rood” in his fall, then Milton’s Satan 
will lie “stretch’d many a rood”; if Ovid’s condignly punished 
Tereus thrice attempts to speak and fails, Milton will make 
his Satan looking upon his archangels ruined do that; if any 
poet has said anything well, Milton may say it after him, and 
probably with a most casual and beautiful difference. He has 
read them all; with him, that means retained them all. But 
note the deep level of the likeness here: Dante says in Canto 
XXVIII of Purgatory, “Thou makest me to remember where 
and what Proserpine was, in the time her mother lost her, 
and she lost the spring flowers”—which in his verse is brook- 
music, a soft-flowing, bubbling terzina that seems to rise out 
of that very rivulet across which Dante is addressing the lady 
Matilda: 

Tu mi fai rimembrar dove e qual era 
Proserpina nel tempo che perdette 


la madre lei, ed ella primavera 
(Purgatorio xxviii, 11.49-51). 





26For “dilate,” see P.L. 1.429, iv.986, vi.486, ix.876; and Paradiso xxii.55, xxiii.41, 
xxiv.146, xxx.125, Purgatorio xxxii.40, Inferno xiv.29. 
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Milton, describing his Eden with its ““Flow’rs of all hue, and 
without Thorn the Rose,” its murmuring waters, its “airs, 
vernal airs,” is reminded of 


... that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpin gath’ring flowers 
Herself a fairer Flow’r by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 


To seek her through the world... 
(P.L. IV, 268-72). 


It is as if his verse flowed for a Protean moment over Dante’s 
and took its pattern.” No one, not Virgil, not Augustine, not 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Sylvester, has entered so simply, fre- 
quently, intimately into the warp and woof of Milton’s lines 
as has the great Florentine. 

“Patriotic piety,” says Milton sadly in a letter of 1666, 
“thas almost left me... without a country... . One’s country is 
wherever it is well with one.”” Milton unparadised cannot 
find that country now. His own choice, his father’s choice, 
his country’s choice, have set at the gate an angel with a 
flaming sword; yet not all wittingly. His brother with the 
charmed name Christopher may enter in—he becomes a 
Catholic; the heroine of his political years, Christina of 
Sweden, gives up her whole world and enters in. Milton thinks 
gloomily of death and the tomb; he wanders in the neat maze 
of the De Doctrina, maneuvering himself with forlorn logic 
into one blind alley after another, berating papists for their 
idolatry and ending with three distinct Gods of his own 
creation.” Yet the heart, “lost, lost, irretrievably lost,” makes 





27Shelley’s translation of Dante’s Canto XXVIII ends with this very passage, and 
seems to carry echoes of Milton’s too: 
Like Proserpine, in Enna’s glen, 
Thou seemest to my fancy singing here, 
And gathering flowers, as that fair maiden when 
She lost the Spring, and Ceres her, more dear. 
28. etter to Peter Heimbach, August, 1666. In J. A. St. John, ed., Prose Works of 


John Milton (London, 1890), p. 522. 
29See Milton’s letter to Philaras, Works (Columbia Edition), Vol. 12 (1936), p. 71, 


and De Doctrina, Chapters v and vi. 
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brave effort still. “The dear might of Him that walked the 
waves” in Lycidas may seem no longer dear, no longer warm, 
in the Paradise Regained, yet a baffled tenderness heaps up 
solemn epithet against the great closed Idea, and never does 
Milton fail in courtliness toward the Mother Mary. “Nothing 
is here for tears,” says the proud old voice over his hero in 
Samson Agonistes. “Dear and dogged man,” so wondrously 
made and so wondrously renewed, there is much in your own 
tragedy for tears—there is a paradise lost, paid for still in the 
tears of Gethsemane’s garden. 
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SLAVE AND CITIZEN. The Negro in the Americas. By Frank Tannenbaum. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xi, 128, Index xi. $2.00. 

Slave and Citizen is the best introduction, to my knowledge, to a clear 
understanding of the subject. The comparative study of the development of 
the negro problem in Latin America and in the United States situates the 
question on its real basis: the moral issue. From this starting point Professor 
Tannenbaum develops his thought through several fundamental aspects: the 
social background, the legal system and the religious relationship. Essential 
consequences are then pointed out—the evolution from slavery to citizenship, 
the results in the present time and the prospects in the future. 

From this schematic description of the framework of the book, it is readily 
seen that it has a value not so much as an exhaustive synthesis of the negro 
problem, but as a plan or program of a deeper and larger study on the question. 
The point is very well taken under the social point of view that the English- 
speaking people had no experience of slavery before the involuntary migration 
of the negroes to the American continent, whereas the Spanish and Portuguese 
speaking people had not only an experience of the slave system in Spain and 
Portugal, but the benefit of the legal heritage of the Roman world. The 
point of the contrast between the legal systems of the two civilizations is of 
particular importance and is one of the most creative thoughts of the book: 
on one side an attempt at assimilation between indentured servant and slave 
followed by a retreat into rigidity with all the oppositions to manumission, 
not only in legislation but also in the social and individual behavior of the 
master; on the other side, the concept of slavery as a special institution not 
extraneous to the body politic but integrated in the social’ environment. 
Professor Tannenbaum rightly observes the difference between the religious 
attitude of the Protestant Church on one side and the Catholic Church 
on the other, with respect to the moral issue of slavery. Incidentally, this 
aspect could have considerable evidence in Brazilian colonial history. May I 
cite in passing the name of the great Jesuit priest, Antonio Vieira.. 

The contrast of results on one side and the other of the dividing line of 
two civilizations as to the development of the relationship between the negro 
and white in a society typical of the American continent is well defined. In 
Latin America the transition from slavery to citizenship is a matter of course. 
Miscegenation was the channel through which this transition was processed. 
In the United States the transition as a social phenomenon assumed the rigid 
stages of slavery, freedman status and separation. The negro has not attained, 
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socially speaking, the full measure of citizenship in the United States that 
he has in Latin America. Miscegenation, as a natural impulse, exists in the 
United States but is not considered a legitimate process of transition. 

As a last touch to Professor Tannenbaum’s synthesis, there is a note of 
optimism—the possibility of a solution of a problem that exists today in the 
United States and has already practically disappeared in Latin America. 
The very fact of existing conflicts in the relationship between white and negro 
in the United States is evidence of a continuing process toward a future 
pacification. 

Slave and Citizen is therefore a very good outline as an exposition of 
fundamental ideas on the subject. It is also good in its scientific method which 
is based on two fundamental perspectives: the consideration that the negro 
in the Americas is not an isolated factor; the negro belongs to the essential 
composition of society in this continent. On the other hand, society is con- 
ceived, not as a static, but as a dynamic entity in constant mobility# in, a 
constant process of vertical integration from horizontal separation. In the 
United States the vertical trend as regards the negro is in a stage which has 
been already superseded in Latin America. 

Professor Tannenbaum might have given some space to the French attitude 
toward the negro: he only points out that it is an intermediate one between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Spanish and Portuguese. Nevertheless, the French 
negro was able to establish an independent negro nation in the Continent, 
the Haitian Republic. 

The legal aspect of Professor Tannenbaum’s study might have included the 
important consideration of the difference in family relationship in the Anglo- 
Saxon law and in the Portuguese and Spanish law. The concept of the 
family in civil law as influenced by Roman law is stronger than the concept 
of the family in the common law. The patria potestas of the Romans inspired, 
at least in its spirit, the organic view of family relationships in the civil law. 
This consideration could also be extended to the religious field as regards 
the moral responsibilities of the master toward his servants, as conceived by 
the Christian doctrine. 

In the economic aspect it should be pointed out that the opposition between 
the north and the south in the United States had a strong influence in deter- 
mining the differences in the treatment of the moral issue involved in slavery 
and the negro problem as regards the Anglo-Saxon outlook and the Portuguese 
and Spanish. Mr. Tannenbaum himself is aware that the southern states 
were, for a long time, on the defensive against the rising economy of the 
northern states, buttressed by the development of the western states. This 
defensive attitude had considerable influence in aggravating the problem in 
the United States and in contributing to the rigidity of the relationships. In 
Brazil there was no such deep economic opposition between the different 
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sections of the country. From north to south the colonization extended along 
the coastline with inroads to the interior by way of the rivers. 

Professor Tannenbaum rightly points out that the abolition of slavery in 
the United States was an abrupt phenomenon, while in the Portuguese and 
Spanish-speaking countries it was a gradual one. The point is well taken 
and I would add that the economy in which slavery existed in the United 
States and to which the negro was adapted having been completely destroyed, 
the inexperienced freedman had to struggle with the development of an 
industrial civilization far above his cultural level whereas in South America 
the economy which existed with slavery persisted after abolition. Industriali- 
zation in Latin America is a very new trend. 

I would dare to suggest that the philosophic implications of Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon culture, as normative principles, had a measure of influence in 
the differences of treatment of the negro. 

To conclude my remarks I wish to make two reflections on the book. First 
of all, it opens the way to a better knowledge of problems which are common 
to all American countries. Such problems should be considered in their real 
setting, the continental background. Relations between the American Re- 
publics are embedded in such wide and common questions. As long as their 
understanding is not perfect and their analysis not complete, such relations 
cannot be conducted under a conscious and clear policy. In the second place, 
Professor Tannenbaum gives to Brazil its proper place. He has the advantage 
of direct access to the sources, thanks to his knowledge of the Portuguese 
language. In many scholarly books on Inter-American relations the place of 
Brazil is unduly minimized. It is noticeable that Spanish America, owing to 
its historical relations with the United States and the situation of some of the 
Spanish-speaking countries in regard to the immediate security of the United 
States, raises considerably more interest than Portuguese America. 

Slave and Citizen points to a new trend in the study in the United 
States of Brazilian history and social conditions. The translations of such 
books as Rebellion in the Backlands and Master and Slave have been, to a 
certain extent, responsible for this new favorable trend to which Professor 
Tannenbaum has contributed with a brilliant essay. 

The Brazilian Embassy. F. SABo1A DE MEDEiRos. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND Crivit RicHTs. By Milton R. Konvitz. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 254. $3.00. 

This book is a legalistic study of civil rights in the United States, of 
“the rights of persons to employment, and to accommodations in hotels, res- 
taurants, common carriers, and other places of public accommodation and 
resort.” It discusses such basis for the protection of civil rights as is to be 
found in the Constitution of the United States and particularly in the Four- 
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teenth Amendment. It discusses the interpretations which have been given 
to such statutes on the subject as Congress has enacted and also proposed 
legislation against lynching and against other forms of group discrimination, 
particularly that which is racial in character. Two chapters deal with the 
legislation which a minority group of the states have enacted on the subject. 

The study reflects the growing concern about civil rights which made its 
appearance as one aspect of the New Deal. President Roosevelt’s leadership 
on behalf of the ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed section of the population 
and his concern about the South which led him to characterize it as the 
nation’s number one problem inevitably called renewed attention to both 
the economic and the social plight of the negro in southern states. At the 
time when Roosevelt’s Attorney General was Frank Murphy, the present 
ardent defender of civil liberties on the Supreme Court, that department 
organized a civil liberties unit for the purpose of studying the relevant 
constitutional provisions and federal statutes to discover the maximum 
achievement which the federal government might hope to make in the protec- 
tion of civil rights in areas and under circumstances such that the states failed 
to perform their proper functions. 

The major difficulty in the way of effective federal action was and is 
the fact that the relevant provisions of the Federal Constitution were enacted 
in harmony with the principle that ours is a federal system. None of them 
gives the federal government broad jurisdiction for the preservation of civil 
rights. The important constitutional provisions on the subject are enacted 
in prohibitions to the effect that “no state shall,” and are followed at 
another point with the provision that ‘the Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article.’ The 
Supreme Court long ago held that the enforcement power of Congress did 
not extend to the enactment and enforcement of a code of civil laws to 
supplant government by the states when the states violated the provision that 
“no state shall” or when the states merely failed to perform their positive 
function of giving protection to minorities against unlawful private action. 
The power of the federal government extends only to the prevention of illegal 
action on the part of the states themselves. 

The actions of the states, however, include the actions of their officers, 
with the result that if a case is handled with sufficient skill it is sometimes 
possible to secure federal punishment of state officers who have participated 
in the gross mistreatment of negroes. The author is concerned with the 
problem of how to get out of existing federal statutes the maximum of 
sustenance for federal action and how to find in the Constitution itself 
support for a maximum amount of relevant legislation and enforcement. 
His conclusions on the several points are too technical for reproduction here. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, that in the light of the tremendous expansion 
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which was given over a period of years to the interpretation of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment for the purpose of giving protection to 
rights of property, he thinks it not illogical that the same clause should be 
expanded somewhat in another direction to give protection to civil rights 
which are grossly flouted by the people and governments of a number of states. 
The study will provide an important handbook for those who seek to acquire 
an adequate legal background on the subject with a hope in mind of doing 
something about it. 

Since the volume is a legalistic study and not a work in social philosophy, 
it leaves unanswered and largely undiscussed certain important questions of 
social and governmental policy. The author says—and what he says is ob- 
viously true—that when southerners appeal to states rights as a defense 
against the enactment and enforcement of federal legislation on the subject, 
their real motive is to prevent protection of the rights in question. Yet what- 
ever the motives of such people, the validity of the principle of federalism 
remains for appraisal. It is possible that the possession by all of certain funda- 
mental civil rights is so important that it overrides the merits of the principle 
of federalism insofar as the two come into conflict. If so, the position ought to 
be voiced, explained, and defended by someone competent to perform that 
function. On the other hand, it is possible that the preservation of local 
government as a reality rather than merely as an ideal is worth to society 
a tremendous amount of suffering on the part of repressed minorities. This 
opposing position too, however, requires illumination and defense before 
it can be deemed acceptable. What is being asked is in effect that, in addition 
to what he has already written, the author should write still another book. 

The Johns Hopkins University. Cart BrENT SWISHER. 


LABOR AND THE Law. By Charles O. Gregory. New York: W. W. Norton 

& Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 467. $5.00. 

Professor Gregory has given his book too broad a title. It would be futile 
to consult his work on such a question as portal-to-portal pay, which at this 
writing is making headline news; for he has explicitly excluded any discussion 
of direct regulatory legislation like the Fair Labor Standards and Social 
Security Acts. Thus, his book deals only with organized labor and the law. 
Again, in this more limited field of labor law, only the militant aspects 
of unionism, i.e., those of industrial disputes, are comprehensively expounded. 
The discussion of the numerous and intricate problems arising out of collective 
bargaining contracts is spotty and lacks the thoroughness and lucidity which 
distinguish the analysis of the law governing labor disputes. 

The author has set himself the difficult task of presenting “information 
about a not uncomplicated legal and economic field in as simple and straight- 
forward a manner as possible for the nonprofessional and professional reader 
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alike.” Certainly the book is illuminating for the nonprofessional reader and 
conveys to him—as it is intended to—a “moderately critical understanding 
of this field.” However, it can be fully appreciated only by the specialist 
and expert, whom Professor Gregory’s sometimes brilliant analyses are bound 
to fascinate, whether he agrees with the conclusions or not. 

The author makes the reader see the conspiracy theory as it was applied 
to organized labor around the turn of the century in a clear and sure 
perspective. He is very outspoken in recognizing that a “double standard,” 
ie., Class bias, prevailed. Free enterprise was permitted to organize and 
even to bring ruthless economic coercion to bear on recalcitrant independent 
entrepreneurs’ who refused to join in the conspiracy. Indeed, such coercion 
was recognized as lawful as long as it was in the interest of the members 
of the organization. The somewhat kaleidoscopic American development is 
graphically outlined by comparison of the conservative attitude of the courts 
in Massachusetts with the liberal decisions in New York. The Federal 
development is clarified in the chapters on the injunction and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Professor Gregory’s workmanlike survey of the New Deal 
development is equally sound and will probably encounter little criticism 
from either side of the fence in labor relations. 

Two very well written chapters are devoted to the interrelation of strikes 
and boycotts and secondary consumption boycotts, as well as the difference 
between secondary and sympathy strikes. Since in sympathy strikes the 
striker has no direct interest in the dispute, the author considers them outside 
the allowable area of economic warfare. The author’s discussion of secondary 
boycotts is equally timely, since President Truman only recently advised 
Congress to curb such labor tactics. 

Less fully convincing is Professor Gregory’s criticism of the Supreme 
Court decisions exempting concerted labor action from the Sherman Act, 
although such activities may be considered undesirable or harmful to society. 
Special legislation adapted to the peculiarities of the situation would seem 
more advisable than an act of Congress declaring the Sherman Act applicable 
to organized labor. 

To sum up, Professor Gregory’s book masterfully elucidates the develop- 
ment of organized labor and the law up to the recent past. His exposition 
on “Where Do We Go from Here” is of more doubtful validity and will 
surely prove highly controversial. 

Hunter College, New York. HEINRICH HOENIGER. 


ScrENTIFIC Man vs. Power Pouitics. By Hans J. Morgenthau. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. vii, 245. $3.00. 
This book of Professor Morgenthau could perhaps best be described as an 
attempt at a philosophy of modern history. Among other things he discusses 
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the schools of thought dominating the modern age, especially on such funda- 
mental questions as the nature of man, of politics, of political science and of 
political philosophy. 

Man, according to the author, is a moral animal (p. 168). Nevertheless, 
“man cannot hope to be good but must be content with being not too evil” 
(p. 192). Man is naturally selfish and moreover he is moved by an animus 
dominandi, a profound desire for power. ‘The selfishness of man has limits ; 
his will to power has none” (p. 193). It is always the individual who acts, 
and an examination shows that “all action is, at least potentially, immoral” 
(p. 188). 

Not alone is man dominated by evil, but politics is also’evil since its 
essence is power over man. The lust for power finds its fullest realization in 
politics, it is the very essence of the intention of politics (p. 195). Thus the 
end of Machiavellianism “is not just around the corner,” but it is not of 
this world at all. If it were, “salvation from evil itself would be of this 
world” (p. 201). 

Finding the nature of man and of politics evil, the author contends that 
modern thinkers are mistaken when they “idealize the individual sphere.” 
To elevate politics to the ethical level of individual action would not make 
politics less sinister and evil (p. 187). 

When modern man becomes aware of the contrast between “the acknowl- 
edged standards of utilitarian ethics and his own ethical experience” he will 
resort to one of two extremes. He will either “dismiss his ethical experience 
as a psychological oddity,” or he will “retire into the realm of pure thought, 
that is, of perfectionist ethics” (pp. 170-171). 

Perfectionist ethics is exemplified for the author in the Wilsonian approach 
to politics, and it manifests itself also in contemporary religion, “most 
typically, in modern Catholicism” (p. 173). But secular thought in Western 
civilization, in so far as it goes beyond mere utilitarianism, seeks in the main 
to avoid “the pitfalls of perfectionist ethics, for it recognizes the chasm which 
separates political action and ethical standards” (p. 175). Still, to the modern 
mind “political ethics . . . is in a retarded stage of development’’; it is like 
what the sociologists call ‘cultural lag’ (p. 180). 

The mistake of the modern social sciences and therefore also of political 
science, observes Mr. Morgenthau, is that they seek to copy the method of 
natural sciences. They are trying to find scientific answers to social problems. 
But it is “in the quality of the human mind itself that the rationalistic 
analogy between physical and social world—the very mainstay of our science 
of politics—finds its final refutation” (p. 144). For the human mind is swayed 
by “irrational forces of interest and emotion” (p. 155), and not by principles. 
‘Scientism’ characterizes our age, and the modern man tries to find scientific 
answers to social and political problems. 
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The author traces the development of scientism from rationalism through 
liberalism, and finds that the liberals translated rationalism into politics. 
The liberal social reformers desired that “politics should be ‘reformed’ and 
‘rationalized,’ that political maneuvering should be replaced by the scientific 
‘plan,’ and the political decision by the scientific ‘solution,’ the politician by 
the ‘expert,’ the statesman by the ‘braintruster,’ the legislator by the ‘legal 
engineer’” (p 29). 

Though the intellectual fathers of this development, according to Mr. 
Morgenthau, were Grotius and Abbé de Saint-Pierre, it was not before the 
turn of this century that this trend entered the international field. It did 
so at the Hague Peace Conferences. Foreign policy without politics is the 
liberal aim (p. 46). 

Nonliberal concepts of foreign policy show an immediately recognizable 
relationship to concrete political aims. Examples of these concepts are “Roman 
Empire,” “New order,” “living space,” “encirclement,” “national security,” 
“haves vs. have nots.” But liberal concepts are such “abstract generalities” 
as “collective security,” “democracy,” “national self-determination,” “justice,” 
“peace” (p. 72). However, the liberal “from Cobden to Hull” is looking 
for economic solutions in international politics. 

Scientism in our present international politics appears in the form of a 
“Science of peace.” But scientism obstructs intelligent political decision. This 
latter consists in an increase of political power which “‘can be solved only by 
political decision and not by scientific devices” (p. 104). Liberal statesmen 
are using two distinct methods of political action: compromise for so-called 
“political” disputes, and the rule of international law for the so-called “legal” 
disputes (p. 105). This is the closest they can get to a scientific solution. 
But the choice is “not between legality or illegality but between political 
wisdom and political stupidity” (p. 120). 

After the above excerpts it may surprise the reader of this review to be 
told that, as stated in the Preface, the author of the book set out to “indicate 
those intellectual and moral faculties of man to which alone the problems of 
social world will yield” (p. vi). As a matter of fact, the skepticism of the 
author leaves nothing to hope from these intellectual or moral faculties. 
Man finds himself surrounded with a world which is—in flat contradiction 
to the view of the rationalists—a world controlled by irrational forces. On 
one hand political events, shaped by blind emotions, cannot have any in- 
telligible relationship to normative principles. On the other hand, knowledge 
of principles does not give certitude of concrete results, and therefore the 
author thinks it an insufficient guide in shaping politics. Every political 
decision, he maintains, should be made therefore as a spontaneous response 


to emerging conditions. 
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Ethical norms, which supposedly lead to the good, necessarily bring about 
evil in politics. Without exception every man is caught in that evil of 
political action and there is no escape from it either by acting or not acting. 
Both alternatives place the burden of guilt on the individual. The author 
tries to suggest a way out of the complete frustration which he finds in this 
human tragedy of inevitable contradictions. Strangely, he advocates “wisdom” 
and “intellectual penetration,” and “the greatest moral courage,” to “‘com- 
prehend the full measure of this corruption” and still have a will to live 
(p. 200). 

One wonders what such virtues can mean to him. Wisdom can find no 
root in a soil of irrationality, nor the greatest moral courage in a soil of 
selfishness and lust for power. To act according to wisdom in politics, the 
norms as well as the political facts must be known. Further, without absolute 
norms there can be no wisdom of judgment; yet the author’s subjectivist 
approach to normative principles excludes the possibility of such norms. 
While admitting with him that what is chaotic and evil in the political 
scene is the result of the pursuance of passions rather than of right reason, 
one must deny that every human conduct is necessarily evil. Had the author 
discovered the value of objective norms and the free response of man accord- 
ing to reason under given circumstances, he would have found the true 
source of evil and also of moral good. As a result, he would have found 
that no man is always good or always bad in his conduct, and that there 
is some measure of order in society. 

Much erudition and talent seem to be lost in despair, as it appears from 
this book. But one should not wonder that such is Professor Morgenthau’s 
picture of politics and man in society. A positive approach to politics requires 
a knowledge of the true nature of man, the true nature of politics, of political 
science and political philosophy. Without this knowledge, one cannot look at 
the present political scene with any hope. 


University of Detroit. Trpor Payzs. 


THe NwtrnsBerc Cast. By Robert H. Jackson. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1947. Pp. xviii, 269. $3.00. 

FINAL JUDGMENT. ‘The Story of Nuremberg. By Victor H. Bernstein. 

New York: Boni & Gaer, 1947. Pp. xii, 289. $3.50. 

In The Niirnberg Case Justice Jackson has gathered together his report 
to the President of June 7, 1945, the Four-Power Agreement for the prose- 
cution of the major war criminals and the accompanying Charter of the 
International Military Tribunal, his opening statement on behalf of the 
United States at the beginning of the trial, his argument to the Military 
Tribunal with respect to the criminality of the Nazi organizations, his 
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closing address at the end of the trial and brief excerpts from the cross- 
examination of four of the defendants including Hermann Goring. 

This book together with his prior work, The Case Against the Nazi War 
Criminals, and Sheldon Glueck’s The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive 
War, to which Justice Jackson wrote a preface, furnish an excellent bird’s- 
eye view of everything relating to the trial.other than the detailed evidence 
itself. Nothing of value is added to the discussion by the work of Victor H. 
Bernstein, Final Judgment. 

The various arguments and statements addressed to the tribunal by Jus- 
tice Jackson are masterpieces of advocacy. Their chief interest, however, 
lies not in the skill with which he handled the material at hand but rather 
in the basic principles upon which he relied. Throughout, Justice Jackson 
evidences his abiding concern with the rectitude of both the procedural and 
the substantive aspects of the trial. It is clear that he had at all times in 
mind the attacks that might be made upon the proceedings of the tribunal 
on the ground that they were being called upon to enunciate ex post facto 
law. 

To the strict positivist, of course, the Niirnberg trials were and could be 
no more than an elaborate stage setting for a preconceived judgment. There 
was no rule of positive law which made criminal the waging of a war of 
aggression, the nearest approach being the Kellogg-Briand Pact which 
denominated such a war illegal but provided no sanction. The positivist who 
rejects the natural law and equates morality with positive law believes it 
would be much more honest simply to line up the defendants against a wall 
for mass execution. 

Not so Justice Jackson. It is significant that from the very beginning of 
his association with the Niirnberg trials Justice Jackson did not hesitate to 
rely on principles of moral conduct over and beyond any positive law. In 
his report to the President of June 7, 1945, he used this pregnant sentence, 
“We stand on the principle of responsible government declared some three 
centuries ago to King James by Lord Chief Justice Coke, who proclaimed 
that even a King is still ‘under God and the law.’ ” 

At the conclusion of his opening address he said to the tribunal: 

It is not necessary among the ruins of this ancient and beautiful city, with untold 
members of its civilian inhabitants still buried in its rubble, to argue the proposition 
that to start or wage an aggressive war has the moral qualities of the worst of 
crimes. The refuge of the defendants can be only their hope that International Law 
will lag so far behind the moral sense of mankind that conduct which is crime in 
the moral sense must be regarded as innocent in law. 

Again in his closing address he was able to say to the tribunal: 


As an International Military Tribunal, it rises above the provincial and transient 
and seeks guidance not only from International Law but also from the basic principles 
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of jurisprudence which are assumptions of civilization and which long have found 
embodiment in the codes of all nations. 

These references, and they could be multiplied, indicate not only the con- 
sciousness of Justice Jackson that a history-making precedent was being 
established in international law but his readiness to rely on basic principles 
of morality to support that precedent. He argued that if positive inter- 
national law had not heretofore declared the waging of aggressive war 
criminal and punishable, the time had come to do so once and for all. Thus 
all present and future aggressors would be advised that the basic norm of 
international law was international morality and that the immoral and out- 
moded doctrine that the rightness or wrongness of a war could not be 
inquired into by any international body had been finally scrapped. Neces- 
sarily implicit in the operations of the International Military Tribunal, and 
Justice Jackson made a particular point of the fact, was that it adopted the 
scholastic and medieval distinction between a just and an unjust war. 

It is, of course, very likely that the Russian member of the tribunal not 
only did not accept but rejected the basic philosophy upon which Justice 
Jackson built his case, for that basic philosophy is Christian. That the Rus- 
sian approach was strictly punitive is evidenced by the dissent of the Russian 
member of the tribunal from the decision of his colleagues. "They were 
careful to analyze all of the evidence with respect to each defendant and 
to base their judgment as to the guilt of the defendant on that evidence. 
Accordingly, while they sentenced some to death, they sentenced others to 
different periods of imprisonment and still others they acquitted. ‘This very 
discrimination in the judgment of the tribunal is a most eloquent testimony 
to the fairness of the proceedings. 

The Niirnberg Case should be required reading for anyone interested in 
the growth of international law. 

New York, N.Y. James V. Hayes. 


THUNDER OUT OF CHINA. By Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1946. Pp. xii, 331. $3.50. 
History in Asia has its peculiar rhythm. For a long time stagnation seem- 

ingly prevailed. Suddenly an unexpected break is apparent. When in the 

summer of 1946 the two authors of Thunder out of China finished their 
manuscript, the diplomacy of General Marshall seemed to them not less 
frustrated than that of General Joseph W. Stilwell and of the ambassadors 

Clarence Gauss and Patrick J. Hurley. The actual framing of a modern 

Chinese constitution and the setting up of a coalition regime instead of the 

one-party Kuomintang system seemed in the eyes of the authors farther off 

than ever. Now, at the beginning of the year 1947, however, the Chinese 
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National Assembly voted to put both in force, and to make them effective 
within a few months. 

Thunder out of China nevertheless is not outdated in any way. The book 
contains excellent reporting and gives a vivid descriptive picture of past 
events as well as of the leading men in recent Chinese history. The authors 
do not conceal their sympathy with the Chinese communist faction. Patrick 
J. Hurley, the American ambassador, and his strong backing of Chiang 
Kai-shek especially meet with cold and often unjustified comment. The in- 
telligent reader, however, supported by the facts offered—although the book 
also contains some Chinese bazaar and court gossip—may easily discover 
his own line of truth. Thus the reader will realize, even if not always to 
his satisfaction, to what extent American politics in Eastern Asia under the 
late President Roosevelt actually were of an experimental and provisional 
nature. The reader will be aware of the shadow of Soviet Russia behind 
the affairs of the Chinese communists and of those of many of its “liberal” 
fellow travelers, contrary to the eagerly promulgated story that “the Soviet 
Union is giving no aid to any faction in China” (cf. Amerasia X, iv, p. 108). 

Exactly the contrary opinion may surely be derived from the material 
offered in the book, although the authors for natural reasons are reluctant to 
draw this conclusion. Thus they write: “Russia remained the patron country 
[of the Chinese Reds] . . . From 1924 to 1944 the Chinese communists 
were linked to exclusive support of the Soviet Union” (pp. 238, 242). 

It is true that “since 1930 and during the Sino-Japanese war Russia sent 
all aid to Chiang K’ai-shek.” Russia, however, at that period was on the 
path of self-defense against Germany and wanted a strong and unified 
China to balance Japan—as it now demands a unified Germany for the 
purpose of another balance. When in the spring of 1945 the German 
battlefront began to crumble and the all-out warfare against Japan seemed 
nearer from day to day, the Chinese communists at once—instead of fighting 
the Japanese—expanded into China proper in order to control “all the coast 
from Shanghai to Tientsin” (pp. 257 ff.). The meaning of this became 
even more evident when the Communists after the final victory of the 
Allies over Japan in the summer of 1945 ordered “all their legions to drive 
into Manchuria (the corner stone of China’s future) to join the Soviet 
armies and to cooperate with the Russians” (p. 279). Moreover, the Chinese 
Reds wanted to make the area north of the Yellow River a solid block of 
permanent communist regime (pp. 286 ff.). In other words they were 
determined to make North China a satellite of Russia using the Yellow 
River in the same way and manner as the Russians now use the Oder River 
in Germany as a preliminary frontier of their westward movement. 


In this light we have to consider the Sino-Soviet treaty of August, 1945, 
which surrendered to the Russians the strategic positions of the important 
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ports of Port Arthur and Dairen, thus flanking China both in peace and 
war. No protest was uttered by the Chinese communists against that treaty. 
When, however, a five-year Sino-American pact of friendship and commercial 
treaty was concluded in November, 1945, the Shanghai newspaper Lien 
Ho Jih Pao promptly protested, and shortly afterwards the Chinese com- 
munists denounced the aims of American politics in China before the United 
Nations. 

All in all, Thunder out of China may be recommended to the reader who 
uses the book with wisdom clinging to the facts reported rather than to all 
the judgments as they are expressed by the two able authors. 


St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N.Y. Otto PFEIFFENBERGER. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE CoMPLETE Works OF SAINT TERESA OF JESUS. Translated and edited 
by E. Allison Peers from the critical edition of P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, 
C.D. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 367; 420; 378. $15.00. 
Since the publication of the third volume of his translation of the works of 

St. John of the Cross in 1935, Professor Peers has been engaged upon a far 

more difficult task. For in contrast with the scholastic order and clarity of 

everything her “Little Seneca” wrote, the prose of the great woman mystic 
of Carmel is breathless, nervous in the best sense, colloquial, highly individual 
if not eccentric, regally indifferent to punctuation and sometimes to grammar 

—a style, in short, that is difficult even for educated Spaniards to read, and 

now and then impossible to render exactly into other idioms. Professor Peers 

was wise in aiming, as he says in his preface, at “extreme literalness.” 

It is to be regretted that he was not more faithful to this resolve. His 
version of the famous passage about St. Mary Magdalen in The Interior 
Castle and Mansions (II, 348-9) will illustrate the point: 

And do you think it would be a trifling mortification to a woman in her position 
to go through those streets—perhaps alone, for her fervour was such that she 
cared nothing how she went—to enter a house that she had never entered before 
and then to have to put up with uncharitable talk from the Pharisee and from 
many other people, all of which she was forced to endure. What a sight it must have 
been in the town to see such a woman as she had been making this change in her 
life! Such wicked people as we know the Jews to have been would only need to see 
that she was friendly with the Lord, whom they so bitterly hated.... 


What St. Teresa actually wrote, if this reviewer may attempt a more literal 


translation, was this: 

And do you think it would be a small mortification for a lady (sefora) such as 
she was to go through those streets, and perhaps alone, for she did not worry about 
how she went, and to enter where she had never before entered, and afterwards 
to endure the backbiting (mormuracién) of the Pharisee, and many other [things] 
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that she must have suffered? For to see a woman (mujer) like her make such a 
change in public, and as we know, among such wicked people (tan mala gente), 
who needed only to see that she had friendship with the Lord, whom they held so 
in abhorrence... etc. 

Incidentally Teresa does not mention “the Jews” at all. Tan mala gente 
trom the context seems rather to refer to the Pharisees and their followers. 

The most effective translating is that of The Foundations, which Mr. Peers 
makes delightful indeed. In The Life he has done better on the whole than 
Mr. Lewis or Canon Dalton—with important exceptions noted below. As 
for The Way of Perfection and The Interior Castle and Mansions he falls 
far short of the late Dame Beatrice, O.S.B., of Stanbrook Abbey in capturing 
the elusive energy and charm of the saint’s expression. The three volumes 
are readable, however, and convey an adequate idea in general of the profound 
and original thought. It would be captious to stress such slips as the wrong 
first name of the Princess of Eboli (III, 80) or the error (I, 151) which 
makes the saint’s first Jesuit confessor Father Pradanos instead of Father 
Cetina. 

It is not so easy to understand or condone the far too many mistranslations. 
One is tempted to imagine that sometimes, when this noted scholar undertook 
to interpret La Madre or her dear Senequita to English readers, some perverse 
spirit, perhaps the very one that threw her downstairs, managed to joggle his 
elbow. What else can explain his having rendered el carecer de Dios, que es 
muerte del alma (Works of St. John of the Cross, II, 41) as “the lack 
of God, Who is the death of the soul”? And if there is nothing quite so 
bad in the present work, there is more than enough. By changing a comparative 
to a superlative he makes the priest of Becedas worse than he was (I, 29). 
He turns Teresa’s hyperbole, “It must all be the devil,” into “I must be 
wholly possessed by the devil” (I, 208). When she fears people who 
excessively fear the devil, he drops out the qualifying word (I, 166). Teresa 
shows that all worldly and fleshly joys are nothing compared to what the 
soul experiences inwardly in the prayer of union; “it is as if they were in 
this grossness of the body (en esta groseria del cuerpo) instead of the very 
marrow.” Mr. Peers gives us: “It is as if one had to do with the grosser 
part of the body, and the other penetrated to the very marrow of the. bones.” 

With the critical and definitive Spanish text of Father Silverio before him, 
he had the good sense to be guided frequently by the great scholar who is 
now General of the Discalced Carmelites. It is all the more regrettable that 
he chose not to do so, and for no good reason, when confronted by one of the 
most subtle and dangerous of all Teresian problems, the one concerning 
the “sins” with which the magnificent lady reproaches herself. Certain girlish 
vanities seemed very black indeed when the nun of forty looked back on them 
from the heights of sanctity where she had seen the Sacred Humanity of 
Our Lord. Yet the very vagueness of her self-accusations, expressed in that 
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elliptical style of hers, ought to suggest to any one acquainted with her 
frank and fearless mind that the “sins” were neither definite nor grave; 
and the extravagant language of utter humility must be read, as Father 
Silverio observes, with the greatest caution. The context, the complete setting, 
the conclusions of previous investigators, must be weighed. 

When all is said, it seems plain that Teresa did nothing worse than hold 
certain frivolous conversations at the age of fourteen with a girl cousin “of 
exactly the same age or a little bit older’—let us say about fifteen. This 
cousin was probably going to be married or engaged. She confided her hopes 
and fears to imaginative Teresa, who later, when she had consecrated her 
virginity to Christ, became scrupulous on the subject. The mind of the 
Church is clear enough: the bull of canonization ascribed to her “angelic 
purity in heart and body” throughout her life, and Pope Urban VIII declared 
that “Sancta Teresia nunquam commisit peccatum mortale.” In old age the 
saint remarked that she had never had to confess any sin against chastity. 
All the evidence and the unanimous opinion of the best scholars down to our 
own Father Silverio support the early conclusion of her first biographer, 
the Jesuit Father Ribera, who met her in life: “If I knew more about the 
sins of Mother Teresa of Jesus, I would not fail to tell them, for she herself 
wished them recognized, so that the goodness of God should be known, and 
His glory be more resplendent in them. But there is no sense, on the other 
hand, in attributing to her offenses that she never committed.” 

This is precisely what Professor Peers manages to do, especially in his 
rendering of the second chapter of the Libro de la Vida. He does it by 
mistranslating, by rendering far too freely, by flagrant exaggeration, by 
changing the silly girl cousin into a woman, by adding words of his own to 
denote actions where Teresa plainly indicates only conversations or attitudes. 
Thus, for example, he gratuitously inserts the words I have bracketed: 
“When it came to [doing] anything wrong, I was very clever” (I, 14).... 
“And yet I never felt the inclination to [do] much that was wrong, for I 
had a natural detestation of everything immodest. . . . But if an occasion 
[of sin] presented itself, the danger would be at hand and I should be ex- 
posing my father and brothers to it. From all this God delivered me. .. . 
Although they had some idea [of what I had been doing], nothing could 
have been said about it with any certainty” (I. 16). Worse still, when she 
admits in clumsy phrase that she “accepted all the injury” (tomé todo el 
dano) of this cousin, he makes her say that she “learned every evil” from her. 
When she laments that “this conversation” (conversacion) changed her for 
the worse, he translates, “the result of my intercourse with this woman,” etc. 
Again, when she gives the key to the little mystery by remarking that “the 
conversation was with a person who I thought would do well in marriage” 
(con quien por via de casamiento me parecia podia acabar en bien), Mr. Peers 
imparts to the admittedly awkward words an interpretation quite his own: 
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“My intimacy with this woman was of such a kind that I thought it might 
end satisfactorily on her marriage.” And to make sure that the reader will 
not miss his point, he adds, in a footnote, ‘The interpretation here given 
to her words I have decided upon after some hesitation. . . . In default of 
other information I take the meaning to be that, as this woman was of 
marriageable (i.e. mature) age, the writer assumed that she would soon 
marry and their intimacy would come to an end: all would then be well that 
ended well.” 

This is abominable and inexcusable. By his own admission he set out to give 
the artless hyperboles of a great and pure soul the worst possible interpreta- 
tion, and he offers gratuitous ammunition to those resolved to explain away 
all mystical experience by Freudian hypotheses. Mr. Peers is not a Catholic, 
despite many contrary rumors. Yet the weight of evidence, if not the mind 
of the Church, should have saved him from this offense against truth and 
decency. It is difficult to understand why a Catholic publisher should have 
sponsored it. The passages in question should be retranslated with something 
more like the “extreme literalness” that was promised but not realized. 

Larchmont, N.Y. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH. 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. x, 488. $5.00. 

This volume gives the story of the lives and work of four Anglo-Saxons: 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury (ca. 670-709), Wilfrid of York (634-709), Bede 
of Jarrow (673[?]-735), and Boniface of Devon (?-754)—all of them 
canonized as Saints. 

Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmesbury and, for the last four years of his life, 
Bishop of Sherborne, was primarily a scholar and the first Anglo-Saxon to 
write Latin verse. It is highly likely that he wrote also in his mother tongue 
as well, though these compositions have long since vanished. His Latinity, 
highly involved, shows many traces of “Hisperic” diction, reminiscent of such 
Irish productions as the Hisperica Famina (“Irish Sayings”), a very signifi- 
cant fact, since his teacher, and his predecessor as Abbot of Malmesbury, Mael- 
dubh, was Irish, from whom he doubtless absorbed much of the Irish spirit, 
though the distinctive Celtic tenets, the tonsure and the dating of Easter, seem 
never to have influenced Aldhelm, who adhered unswervingly to the teachings 
of the Roman Church. 

It must also be noted that he possessed a fine aesthetic taste in architecture 
and designed many churches of great beauty. 

Wilfrid, Abbot of Ripon and Bishop of York, also came first under Celtic 
influence at Lindisfarne, but, almost before he reached manhood, Canterbury 
and Rome won him enthusiastically and finally to the Papal Obedience. In 
revulsion, it may be, from the asceticism and austerity of the Celtic Church, 
and inspired by the splendor of the Roman rite, enhanced by an inborn artistic 
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sense, he gave such rein to his love of outward magnificence that he roused 
the jealousy even of Royalty; and his was a life of vicissitudes and tragedy, 
deeply troubled by misunderstanding and ingratitude for his very real devotion 
to and service for the Faith. 

Bede, famed as the author of the Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Angli- 
canae, which makes him indeed the “Father of English History,” was a 
sedentary scholar who never went farther than York from Jarrow and Wear- 
mouth. Unlike the three others, his life was calm and quiet, spent in study 
and writing amid a rich library. A voluminous author, his exegeses are 
strongly touched by allegory. Of his writings and of their spirit Miss Duckett 
gives a full analysis. Suffice it here to say that they include, besides the 
History, textbooks, science (especially chronology), hagiology, homilies, some 
letters, and (perhaps) a penitential. 

A fourth here considered is a missionary, the renowned Boniface, whose 
original name was Winfrid, the “Apostle of Germany.” He seemed destined 
for high ecclesiastical rank in his native land, but he felt called to convert 
the heathen on the Continent. In 722 or 723 he was consecrated Bishop, and 
in 732 was elevated to the Archbishopric, though without a special see; then 
he was for a second time in Hesse and again in Thuringia, while in 742 his 
archiepiscopal see was defined as Austrasia. Despite all obstacles, he continued 
his missionary activity until he died a martyr’s death at Dokkum (near 
Leeuwarden), June 5, 754, and his tomb at Fulda is still the place of meeting 
for the Bishops of Germany. His busy life left scant leisure for literary work, 
apart from his many letters. 

Of all these men the lives have been written many times both in medieval 
and in modern days, but never, perhaps, as here in full relation to their age 
and all who surrounded them; written, too, with a rare beauty of style and a 
deeply reverent understanding of the Catholic Faith. The “Dark Ages” were 
not wholly dark as regards that Faith! 

Among the very few flaws which this reviewer has noted, there seems to be 
a serious petitio principii in assuming (pp. 4-6) that Maeldubh was from 
Bangor, near Belfast Lough; he does not find an Old Latin in carne for the 
Vulgate in carcere (I Peter iii, 19) recorded by Sabatier, except for Bede 
himself (pp. 270-271); and on p. 311, note 219, and p. 466, line 22, one 
should read Prosa instead of Poesie. 

Columbia University. Louis H. Gray. 


Lorp SHREWSBURY, PUGIN AND THE CATHOLIC ReEvivAL. By Denis 
Gwynn. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. xxxviii, 
155. $2.75. 

Augustus Welby Pugin was a conspicuous figure in the Catholic Revival 
in England, a period which saw the rise ef such dominating personalities as 

Newman and Wilfrid Ward. Pugin brought to it his extraordinary energy, 
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and talent as an architect, but, as we now must see, the last was vitiated by 
his preoccupation with medievalism. His was an heroic but misdirected ef- 
fort to revive past glories in an age and condition of society that was removed 
from the Middle Ages by centuries of time, and, more importantly, by an 
entire difference in the way of life and outlook of Catholics. 

In modern art we have witnessed a retreat into esotericism from the rigors 
of an industrialized society, in which the artist has not been successfully in- 
tegrated, either socially or economically. Pugin, like his modern counterparts 
among artistic practitioners, sought and found his own esoteric retreat in 
medievalism and it was no less that because cultivated persons knew about 
the Middle Ages and appreciated the greatness of its art. In the time in 
‘which he lived, medievalism was esoteric and unnatural. It is true that what 
was natural to art, and characteristic to Catholicism, was quite unworthy of 
its high purpose. Pugin, and his followers, however, failed in not seeing that 
their route must be forward if society and art were to be re-formed. 

This book of Mr. Denis Gwynn’s gives a very complete sense of Pugin’s 
character and fanatic-like zeal, so much so that the attractiveness of the man’s 
character emerges well formed. His energy and architectural output were 
fabulous and enormous and he burnt himself out at an early age for he was 
only forty when he lost his mind and died. All of this, as well as his rela- 
tionship to the more static personality of Lord Shrewsbury, gives a picture 
of Catholicism in England at the middle of the last century that has consider- 
able interest and charm. It also, and with significant value to our own situa- 
tion, dramatizes the struggle between the archaeological view of the Liturgy, 
and its accouterments, and that more reasonable attitude, normal to Catho- 
lics, which sees these matters as being in a state of controlled flux in which 


archaeological conformity is not of particular importance. 
Chicago, Ill. Barry Byrne. 


Kosciuszko, LEADER AND EXILE. By Miecislaus Haiman. New York: 

Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 1946. Pp. vii, 183. 

In the first part of his study of Kosciuszko’s relations with America, pub- 
lished in 1944 under the title Kosciuszko in the American Revolution, Mie- 
cislaus Haiman presented the vital role which Kosciuszko played in the 
achievement of American independence. In this second and concluding part 
he covers Kosciuszko’s visit to America in 1797-98 and his subsequent ac- 
tivities affecting this country. If the first volume remains decidedly the bet- 
ter organized and generally more satisfactory, that is due rather to the more 
complex action which is involved in the second than to any fault of the author. 

Kosciuszko’s heroic leadership in the struggle for the liberation of his 
motherland is here seen in the light of his previous American experience. 
The Polish Insurrection of 1794 and the American Revolution shared a 
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certain kinship of spirit, but the problems were different. Whereas the 
American Colonies aimed at a new order in demanding independence, Poland 
sought restoration of an old order in fighting for the independence which she 
had enjoyed for centuries. Moreover, circumstances were far less favorable 
to Poland than to America. The choice was literally “Death or Victory.” 
The Insurrection was a tragic failure in that Poland died a political death. 
It was a great moral victory in that it preserved the honor of Poland and 
inspired the nation with the will to survive. 

In America, Republican and Federalist alike expressed sympathy for the 
Polish cause and admiration for its leader. But Kosciuszko returned to 
America at an inopportune moment, when division on the French-English 
quarrel had embittered the opposition between the two political parties. If 
Washington himself did not escape calumny from the violently partisan press 
of the period, it is scarcely surprising that Kosciuszko was charged by pro- 
British editors with being a tool of France. But his claim to honor was too 
firmly established to be shaken by such attacks. During this visit he strength- 
ened the ties of friendship which already bound him to America, and his last . 
act before departing to serve his own country once again was the now fam- 
ous bequest directing that his American property be used for the liberation 
and education of as many Negro slaves as possible. Although prolonged litiga- 
tion in the end prevented this bequest from being carried out, Kosciuszko has 
every right, as Haiman remarks, to be called a pioneer in emancipation. 

One of the most valuable parts of the book is the appendix containing the 
Jefferson-Kosciuszko correspondence covering the period from Kosciuszko’s 
departure from America in 1798 until his death. Most of Kosciuszko’s let- . 
ters appear here in print for the first time. They attest not only his warm 
personal feeling for Jefferson but his unabated lifelong concern for the wel- 
fare of the free nation which he had helped to establish. Reporting on the 
result of efforts to prevent war between the United States and France, he 
warns against too close union with England lest that government resume its 
despotic influence. Elated at the election of Jefferson to the Presidency, he 
adjures him to remain always alert and true to principle. Concerned with 
the problem of strengthening the spirit of democracy, he urges the establish- 
ment of a government-controlled educational system to assure the preserva- 
tion of democratic principles, and of a “Grande Ecole Civilo-Militaire” for 
the defense of the priceless gift of freedom. 

Haiman carefully points out that the republicanism of Kosciuszko was 
something altogether different from the French republicanism, and that his 
assumption of authority in time of national crisis was the antithesis of 
Napoleonic ambition. It remains to be said that the qualities which won him 
enduring reverence and affection, his championship of the downtrodden, his 
unfailing gentleness and humility, his nobility of mind and ardor of spirit, 
sprang from roots that were profoundly Christian, not merely republican. 
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This volume, like its predecessor, is well documented and bears witness to 
long and tireless research. It is to be regretted, however, that it is set in 
smaller type than the first and shows signs of carelessness in editing which 
are deplorable in a work of undoubted scholarship. These include not only 
grammatical errors, as “Kosciuszko then contacted Count Lawrence Eng- 
strom” (p. 7), and “trodding toward the snowy wastes of Siberia” (p. 21), 
but more serious errors in translation from the French letters of Kosciuszko. 

The allusion to Quakers as “hommes Moreaux mais non pas Citoyens”’ is 
rendered “dead men, but not Citizens” (p. 91). Again, the sentence, in 
Kosciuszko’s_ characteristically misspelled but easily understood French, 
“Pardonez moi maintenant si mon amitie aussi assemblée se refroidire” from 
the letter on p. 147 is rendered “Excuse me now if my friendship, so warm, 
is cooling off” (p. 96). 

New York, N. Y. ELEANOR L’H. SCHLIMGEN. 


LETTERS FROM LEE’s Army. Compiled by Susan Leigh Blackford. Edited 
and abridged by Charles Minor Blackford III. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. 312. $3.50. 

This is not a book about another war, but a book about another world. 
Who can read such a passage as this, typical of many in the book, and 
doubt it? 

The Yankee officer . . . laid his hand on my knees as I sat on my horse and said 
with great emotion, “What officer is that, Captain?” And when I told him, fully 
appreciating the magnetism of the occasion, he seemed carried away with admiration. 
“Hurrah for General Jackson! Follow the General, Boys!” I leaned over, almost 
with tears in my eyes and said, “You are too good a fellow for me to make prisoner; 
take that path to the left and you can escape.” He saluted me with his broken sword 
and disappeared in an instant. 


I have quoted this passage because it reveals, better than anything I can 
say, the fine spirit and courage of such men as Capt. Charles M. Blackford, 
C. S. A., and his wife, whose Civil War letters are preserved for us in this 
well-edited volume. To a world that has endured two bloody treacherous 
World Wars it seems a bit strange to read war letters by people who believe 
in the law of nations and the decorum of war—strange, and in some ways 
inspiring. Here are people who endured unbelievable suffering, privation, and 
confusion without losing their quiet faith and dignity. This is a good book 
for 1947 America. 

The nineteen chapters begin with John Brown’s raid and carry us right 
through Appomattox, but the letters in them make no pretensions to histori- 
cal reliability or significance. They simply report to a wife what a husband 
in the Second Virginia Cavalry saw, and to a husband how his wife and chil- 
dren fared in several Virginia towns as war swept over the Old Dominion. 
There are letters from Leesburg, Lynchburg, Richmond, and Charlottes- 
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ville, full of pathos, warmth, and humor, but never despair. On March 17, 
1862, Mrs. Blackford wrote, “In less than a fortnight I have been called 
twice to pass through the fiery furnace of affliction doubly heated. Two of 
our children have been laid in the cold, dark grave.” But there was no time 
for lamentation; other problems were pressing, such as the suffering of the 
Negroes and the hunger of the troops. The book tells with a simple poignancy 
of many other passings through the fiery furnace, and takes us within the 
recesses of two human hearts. 

The letters maintain a high level of interest, with the chapters on Jack- 
son’s campaign and Custer’s occupation of Charlottesville serving as high- 
water marks. They seem to me to deserve a place with the diaries of Mary 
B. Chestnut and J. B. Jones, generally considered the two best pictures of 
life in the Confederacy. Such Confederate literature is often provincial and 
almost always partisan, but when it has the other qualities of Letters from 
Lee’s Army, we cannot dismiss it. For here is a book with a soul. 

Yale University. MarsHA_Lu W. FIsHWICK. 


HISTORY 


THE ProGrEss OF THE Jesuits, 1556-1579. By James Brodrick, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947. Pp. vii, 337. $3.50. 


When Father Brodrick in 1940 published his Origin of the Jesuits, he 
promised that if readers showed “any disposition to welcome further instal- 
ments, progressively more exciting instalments, then in God’s good time they 
will be gladly provided.” The Progress of the Jesuits reintroduces familiar 
figures of the earlier volume: Ignatius, Xavier, Diego Laynez. Beginning 
with the death of the founder, Hollis’ “great lover Ignatius,” it covers the 
years down to the election of Ignatius’ fourth successor, Claudius Aquaviva, 
in 1581. 

The reader is hardly surprised that consideration of an era of flowering 
missionary effort will carry him across great geographical distances, that 
he may fall asleep in Rome and awaken in Goa or Yamaguchi. Best of all, 
he journeys with a witty guide who points out, for instance, upon arrival 
in Stuart Scotland that “John Knox undoubtedly had a case” —immediately 
and substantially proved in terms of immorality in convent and monastery, 
of benefice abuses, and of a clergy who in general: had “Mammon” plainly 
written on their phylacteries. 

The chapters are more detailed than numerous. Well-armed against a 
sea of criticism, with the Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu and other 
source documents and Society letters, Father Brodrick begins with the con- 
flict between Ignatius and the robust Pope Paul IV. Although the papal 
co-founder of the Theatines “bore down the gentle Cajetan, he found in 
Loyola one as strong-minded and unyielding as himself.” In a dry aside 
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the author suggests the discovery did not increase the papal love for the 
Jesuits. The chapter devoted to Laynez, intellectual giant of Trent and 
general of the Order, is a good instance of Father Brodrick’s complete re- 
porting. One follows this “impulsive and exacting” man from his earlier 
days, when his demand for physical and intellectual perfection in college 
professors drew a tart rebuke from an exasperated: Ignatius—who told him 
to stop assessing his acquisitions by the principles of mathematics. Ironical 
enough is the later picture of the same Laynez, as general, telling an im- 
portunate rector: “If it is gladiators you want on your staff, such paragons 
of fitness are not to be found in our Society.” 

It would be unfair to classify Father Brodrick as one taking a ghoulish 
delight in exposing skeletons in the Jesuit closet. Rather is he one who 
takes his reader all over the Jesuit household, showing not only the occasional 
petty foibles and weaknesses of its members, but also the splendid virtues, 
often heroic, of the early members of the Company. The years of the second 
half of the sixteenth century were acknowledgedly a difficult time for any 
infant religious order. Evelyn Waugh has likened the era to our own: “We 
have seen the Church driven underground in one country after another .. . 
the hunted, trapped, murdered priest is amongst us again.” In treating of 
his own order during those difficult days, the author is both honest and 
gracious in acknowledging that the Jesuits were only a portion of the Church’s 
army set in array: 

One of the grave and sad limitations of a book such as this is that the work of 
other orders, and of the greatest of all orders, the secular priesthood, has to be 
passed over .. . with a consequent displacement of the true historical perspective. 

The present chapters are illumined by the sparkle of Father Brodrick’s 
characteristic popular reporting. The picture, for instance, of general con- 
sternation when Pius IV decided his “visitor” to a rapidly receding Scotland 
would be a Jesuit: 

Most of them [the Jesuits] were doing the normal work of two men under the 
satisfied, wary eyes of bishops prepared to fight the Pope himself for their retention. 
Even their General and their “key-man,” Polanco, the holder of all the threads, had 
been taken from their letter-strewn desks and packed off to France on Papal business. 
. . . Salmeron, vicar-general in the absence of Laynez, had been to Scotland himself 
on a similar mission in the year of Mary Stuart’s birth and knew the perils and 


hardships of such undertakings. He would not willingly condemn another man to 
the purgatory he had been through, even if he knew of one who was, in the modern 


jargon, expendable. 

Speaking, in passing, of Mary Stuart’s impetuous marriage with her cousin 
Darnley, Father Brodrick summarizes the union: “It was a midsummer- 
night’s horrible dream, the queen of the fairies enamoured of an ass.” The 
story runs on, spun out by a man who brings wit and discernment to what 
is evidently a labor of love. The growing pains of the infant Society and 
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the extraordinary contributions of Father Laynez—‘“‘who, instead of finding 
a swift and glorious martyrdom at the hands of the Turks, was destined to 
nine years of hidden martyrdom at the hands of the Jesuits.” Jerome Nadal, 
whose peregrinations and labors brought him as a resident to thirty-nine 
European cities, from Regensburg in the north to Palermo in the south, from 
Vienna to Lisbon. “Peter Faber, one of the sweetest souls that have ever 
been beatified,” laboring in Germany and praying daily to the good Lord for 
Luther, Melanchthon, Bucer and the Sultan of all the Turks; to be followed 
by his spiritual protégé, Peter Canisius, in the evangelization of Germany 
and opposition to the Erastian reform schemes of the Emperor. Borgia, 
Kostka and Aquaviva, Martinez struggling on the mosquito-infested coasts 
of Florida, laborers in Brazil, missionaries to the Abyssinian Negus—the 
familiar figures receive in the present telling a third dimension too seldom 
found in the written page of history. 

A final observation is perhaps in order. Should some readers be inclined 
to regret Father Brodrick’s fullness of reporting, which extends to presenting 
particular Jesuits in a distinctly unflattering light (witness the fractious 
Bobadilla, Cogordan, the overzealous Cordeses and Alvarez), we feel the 


author would have a pat answer, taken from Campion’s “Brag”: “For that 
which otherwise you must have sought for by practice of wit, I do now lay 
into your hands by plaine confession . . . truly and resolutely opening my 
full enterprise and purpose.” 

New York, N.Y. ArTHUR R. McGaratry. 


DECRETA SEPTEM PRIORUM SESSIONUM CONCILII TRIDENTINI SUB PAULO 
III Pont. Max. EX AUTOGRAFO ANGELI MAssarReELui. By Stephanus 
Kuttner. Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. 
xliii, 103. $5.00. 

The fourth centenary of the opening of the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
served to create a renewed interest in the research and writing on the 
history of that assembly. The articles and monographs which have already 
appeared lead one to believe that this interest will increase and continue into 
the next decade. The work under review is completely written in Latin. 
It is a rare product of external and internal historical criticism with an 
elaborate critical apparatus on an original document that was discovered 
in one of our own American libraries. 

In the preface of the work, Father Jerome D. Hannan gives a succinct 
summary of the historical background preliminary to the calling of a general 
ecumenical council and sets out in order the forces and motives for the 
summoning of the Council at Trent. In his treatment he follows the findings 
and conclusions of the authors of the Concilium Tridentinum of the 
Gorresgesellschaft in their various prolegomena, the research of Pastor in his 
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History of the Popes and the latest work on the Council of Trent of P. 
Richard (Le Concile de Trente [Paris, 1930]) in the Hefele-Leclercq 
Histoire des conciles. 

The scholarly prolegomena which occupies thirty pages and the body of 
the work which runs to one hundred and three pages is the work of Professor 
Kuttner of the Catholic University and one of the editors of Traditio. The 
text presents a photographic reproduction on one side of the original autograph 
copy of Angelo Massarelli’s transcript of the decrees of the first seven 
sessions of the Council of Trent held under Paul III, with the Latin 
transcription done on the opposite page and critical apparatus at the foot of 
each page. The reproduction is clear and legible and the Catholic University 
Press is to be congratulated on a rare piece of printing and almost faultless 
proofreading of a difficult text and a body of references which abounds in 
abbreviations, italics, numbers roman and arabic, and a punctuation that must 
have been the despair of the compositor. 

This manuscript here reproduced for the first time was found in the J. 
Pierpont Morgan Library in New York City. It was originally part of the 
papers of Archbishop Antoine Filheul (Filholus) who took a leading part 
in the first period of the Council of Trent as the representative of the King 
of France. The Archbishop requested the secretary of the Council, Angelo 
Massarelli, to draw up an accurate and authentic copy of the decrees of the 
first seven sessions (1545-47), with the formal seals of authentication of 
the presiding Legates attached in order that he might present them to his 
sovereign, Henry II of France. As Professor Kuttner shows, this Codex A. 
225 A (Pierpont Morgan Library) was never seen by King Henry II. 
At the eleventh hour and for some unknown reason the Archbishop had a 
duplicate copy made for the King. At present this duplicate draft is MS 
lat. 1524 of the Bibliothéque National. It was this codex which Merkle 
believed to be the original draft and which he had inserted in the collection 
of the Monumenta Concilii Tridentini. Professor Kuttner thus corrects 
Merkle’s error and points out the differences, which it is true are not 
substantial, that exist between the two manuscripts. As far as the facts are 
available, it appears that this manuscript came into the possession of Anthony 
Augustine Renouard in the nineteenth century, passed into the library of 
John Grolier and after the sale of this library in 1854, wandered about in 
the hands of manuscript dealers and was finally bought by the Morgan 
Library. There is no information on the transit of the manuscript from the 
archives of Archbishop Filholus—nor for that matter is there any evidence 
regarding a summary of acts which Massarelli had copied for the Archbishop 
at the same time. 

Dr. Kuttner shows that Massarelli did use the original acts to make his 
copy for the Archbishop and that the Secretary made a fairly accurate copy 
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and transcript with only some slight changes appearing due to slips of the pen, 
capitalization, some abbreviations, a few orthographic variants and some 
shortened headings. On the other hand, the variants found in the printed 
editions of the decrees are intriguing to follow. Other editions or printings, 
for example, make changes in the decrees and shift items about for purposes 
polemical so that a distorted and often false meaning is given the words of the 
Fathers of Trent. The whole long line of progress in the publication of the 
decrees of Trent is laid bare from the early attempts of Crabbe and Carranza, 
to Le Plat and Calenzio, from Theiner and the critical edition of the 
Monumenta Conciliti Tridentini to Michel and the latest American work 
of H. J. Schroeder (1941). 

The amount of labor which has gone into this work can only be measured 
and appreciated by one who has tilled in this field. The work is in the 
grand tradition of the Gérresgesellschaft who with their Merkle, Buschbell, 
Ehses and Jedin today have given us by a like research that huge library of 
the monumental sources of the Council of Trent. The work is a contribution 
to our knowledge of the Council of Trent and it adds a valuable source to 
the present monumenta of that Council. The fact that it is done in Latin 
will no doubt limit its use to scholars who still read Latin with ease. Every 
important library will want this distinguished work, if for no other reason 
than that here is available an exemplar of a sixteenth-century document in 
reproduction and a scholarly model that may prove an-inspiration to young 
scholars. A word of praise is in order for the director and staff of the 
Morgan Library for their cooperation and participation in the production 
of a worthy contribution to the fourth centenary celebration of the Council 
of Trent. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N.Y. WILuiAM J. SCHLAERTH. 


STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. By Sterling E. Edmunds, LL.D. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xiii, 309. $4.50. 

Mr. Edmunds traces the struggle for freedom through the history of the 
two great English-speaking countries of the world. In England he begins 
with the Anglo-Saxons and ends his detailed story with the reign of George 
III. In America he starts with the colonies and brings his struggle to a close 
within a few years of the present. But what is his definition of freedom? 
To Mr. Edmunds it means freedom of the individual from governmental 
restrictions and from any interference with “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” ‘‘What may be termed the golden age of American Liberty 
came to an end with the close of the nineteenth century,” he writes. The 
citizen of the last two or three decades of that century “was hardly conscious 
of the existence of a federal government in Washington, so lightly and so 
infrequently did he feel its contacts.” Before that “golden age” came seven 
decades of discord between the federal and state governments. After those 
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years of perfection the federal government gradually encroached more and 
more on the freedom of the individual and “transformed the American 
democracy from a constitutional to an absolute one.” 

One third of his book Mr. Edmunds devotes to English history. And 
what bad history he has written! His chief sources are David Hume’s History 
of England, written before the American Revolution, Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England, and Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, these 
two published about a hundred years ago. He gives a dreary recitation filled 
with factual errors and misinterpretations of the course of English history 
under the autocratic guidance of its kings. Frequently it is difficult to see 
any relationship between Mr. Edmunds’ facts of history and the struggle 
for freedom. The reader is likely to raise an eyebrow when he is told that 
Anglo-Saxon England was peopled with freemen each with his “allodial” 
hide of land. What has happened to the great mass of nonfreemen Maitland 
discovered in Domesday Book? Likewise it is a bit doubtful that the oath 
of Salisbury was responsible for “the formal acceptance and introduction of 
feudal tenure” in England. Mr. Edmunds is hardly fair to Henry I when 
he denounces him for his great avarice and lack of interest in orderly govern- 
ment and justice. Henry II is passed over in a short paragraph with no 
mention of his magnificent legal innovations which involved the origin of 
the jury system. Mr. Edmunds’ interpretation of Magna Carta is so anti- 
quated that he rediscovers trial by jury in “by the lawful judgment of his 
peers.” He knows so little about the history of English courts that he puts 
the origin of the Court of Chancery a hundred years before its actual birth. 
What does he mean by “the statute of Quo Warranto”? How does he know 
that members of parliament were imprisoned for freedom of speech in the 
reign of Edward III? And then he declares that the Duke of Bedford 
defeated Joan of Arc during the minority of Henry V, in whose reign civil 
war was raging. And what bearing have these two incorrect statements on 
the struggle for freedom? These are only a few examples of the many errors 
Mr. Edmunds makes in his presentation of medieval English history. 

With the Tudors and Stuarts he is no better. The Tudors were such 
autocrats that Mr. Edmunds cannot conceive of the birth of parliamentary 
prestige and the beginnings of parliamentary freedom under Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth. The author is completely blind to the magnificent sweep 
of the struggle for freedom in the seventeenth century. Petty details, many 
of them incorrect, obstruct the view of the Commons fighting for freedom 
and eventually winning from the autocratic Stuarts. Mr. Edmunds displays 
a complete lack of feeling for English history. Had he only digested the 
historical parts of Holdsworth’s History of English Law, of which there is 
not the slightest trace in his book, he could have written an accurate and 
enlightening survey of the struggle for freedom in England. 
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When he comes to freedom in America Mr. Edmunds is on much firmer 
and safer ground. He is still guilty of some errors, as for example when he 
says that James Madison made a certain speech in 1789 instead of 1791, or 
when he says that John Adams was the choice of an “apparently united 
people” when he actually was dubbed “a president by one vote.” Mr. Ed- 
munds gives the reader an interesting, though at times confused, history of 
the struggle for freedom in the United States. He traces the process of 
democratization of federal and state governments. He praises the separation 
of powers in our government. He denounces the Sixteenth Amendment which 
gave Congress the power to levy an income tax and thereby destroyed equality 
of taxation. Without “pulling his punches” he shows how individual liberty 
has been sacrificed, while federal powers have been greatly strengthened. 
He shows how the interstate commerce clause has been abused by enabling 
Congress to exercise police power over local trade and manufacture. Through 
the Federal Children’s Bureau the government has entered the field of social 
reform, much to the dismay of Mr. Edmunds and the lovers of individual 
freedom. In fact, he believes that the extension of the powers of this organ 
will lead to the destruction of local self-government. All can agree with 
Mr. Edmunds that the Prohibition Amendment destroyed personal liberty. 
Likewise many defenders of freedom and the Constitution will support the 
author in his denunciation of most of the New Deal legislation and the 
attempt to pack the Supreme Court by act of Congress. Even more will such 
a defender of freedom be aroused with Mr. Edmunds over the decisions of 
the “new” Roosevelt Supreme Court and particularly over the growth of 
administrative tribunals. Such agencies the author rightly says are also 
responsible for the decline of liberty in present-day England. But Mr. 
Edmunds suggests no remedy. He sees no light in all this darkness. This 
treatise, however, should help us to become conscious of what is happening 
and may induce some, at least, to raise a protest. That is a paramount reason 
for having published this book posthumously. But it would have been a much 
better book had the editor and publisher taken some pains to correct the 


numerous errors it contains. 
New York University. Harotp HuLME. 


THE Mystic Sout or Spain. By David Rubio, O.S.A. New York: Cos- 
mopolitan Science and Art Service Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 94. $1.50. 
Virtually every Spaniard or student of Hispanic civilization with a 

literary, philosophical, or historical bent, has attempted at one time or an- 

other an interpretation of the soul of Spain. For centuries, the most widely 
known, and perhaps the most brilliant of such interpretations has been the 
work of the immortal Spanish author Cervantes, Don Quijote, which was 
written when Spain was beginning to lose her hold as the leading power 
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of the Western World, and her battle for the Catholic Christian unity of 
both the Old World and the New. In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies interpretations of the soul of Spain generally came to be idyllic swan 
songs about Spain’s past greatness, or ideological attempts to show why Spain 
should sell her soul and try something new. The most rigorously scientific 
and profound analysis of the soul of Spain by a twentieth-century student of 
Spanish civilization is to be found in the writings of Spain’s greatest man of 
letters of modern times, Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. As an introduction 
to the subject, the reader is referred to his three-volume History of Spanish 
Heterodoxy. Strange as it may seem, not one of Menéndez y Pelayo’s classic 
works has been translated into English! Herein lies the original contribution 
of Father Rubio’s essay entitled The Mystic Soul of Spain. It is, essentially, 
a brief statement in English of the school of thought that is convinced of 
the fundamental truth in the conclusions reached by Menéndez y Pelayo. 

Father Rubio’s ninety-four page essay is divided into twelve sections, en- 
titled The Soul of Spain, Mysticism and Stoicism in Spain, Spain and 
Seneca, Christianity and Pagan Philosophy, Bulwark of the Faith, The Mys- 
tic Flame, Religion the Unifying Element, Spain in America, The Renais- 
sance in Spain, Opposition to Secularism, The Leitmotif of Spanish Litera- 
ture, Thirst for Immortality. Father Rubio writes: 


Because Spain absorbed Christianity with firmness and assurance and knew its 
true meaning, unadulterated by the philosophical interpretations of the early Medi- 
terranean world, or later materialism or skepticism, her Christianity is unique. Her 
devotion to its ideals permeates the national spirit, the life and literature of her 
people. To farmer and philosopher, peasant and poet, eternity remains ever in 
view. .. . This contemplative spirit, together with this great, unquestioning faith, is 
the essence of Spanish mysticism. And it is mysticism ... which is the essence of the 
Spanish soul. 

It is well to recall the words of Menéndez y Pelayo: “Spain, evangelizer 
of half the world; Spain, hammer against heretics, light of Trent, sword of 
Rome, cradle of Saint Ignatius . . . that is our greatness and our unity: we 
have no other. The day on which this is lost, Spain will return to the can- 
tonalism of the Arrevaci and Vectoni, or of the kings of Taifas.” 

W ashington, D. C. J. MANUEL Espinosa. 


THE Story oF LirHuania. By Thomas G. Chase. With a Foreword by 
William Henry Chamberlain. New York: Stratford House, 1946. Pp. 
xiii, 932. $3.50. 

This book is one of the best of its kind in the literature of Lithuanian 
immigrants in America. Although the author takes much of his historical 
material from second hand, the reader can easily perceive the main outlines 
of the history of this little nation, a people that has a great and glorious 
history, and which played an important role in the history of Eastern Europe. 
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The author takes us back into the dim forest of Lithuania’s beginning. 
He first treats of the people and their language. He shows that the 
Lithuanians are neither Germans nor Slavs and that their language is one of 
the oldest and most important of Europe. Then, out of the dim forest, 
emerge personalities who take in their hands the destinies of their people. 
Lithuania can point with pride to a long line of great men who led their 
nation to the highest achievements. Mindaugas, Gediminas, Kestutis, Vytautas 
—these are mere names, but behind the names stands the rise of the Lithuanian 
people. What Mindaugas began, the others continued, until Vytautas placed 
the hitherto unknown Lithuania in the family of the greatest and most im- 
portant nations in Eastern Europe. 

The most important feature of this ascending road was its spirit. It was 
a spirit that was foreign to anything which meant enslavement or denation- 
alization of other peoples. Under Lithuanian rule the Slavic peoples enjoyed 
full freedom. Lithuania wished, however, first of all to protect and guarantee 
her own freedom. The policy of Vytautas was security for Lithuania without 
any interference from the Slavic peoples. 

This struggle for the purity of the national character and for national 
independence we see also in the period which followed immediately after 
Vytautas, that is, after 1430. It was the period of the Polish union. 

The author treats this period rather lengthily, perhaps, because he 
wished to show the reader that the national feeling was alive even in this 
difficult period, when the Slavs had begun their direct work of disintegration 
on the body of the nation. For about 400 years this desperate inner struggle 
lasted. Clergy and laity fought shoulder to shoulder together. Many were to 
die in Siberia and other lands out of love for their religion and their country. 
But the Slav was not strong enough to quench the fire of patriotism in 
Lithuania. The year 1918 saw the last battle for freedom. Three traditional 
enemies were in the land: Germans, Russians and Poles. All three were 
driven out. And Lithuania stood free and independent again. 

The author describes the free existence of modern Lithuania. He touches 
briefly on her chief problems with relation to her neighbors up to the second 
world war. Unfortunately, he mentions only briefly the successes of modern 
Lithuania in all spheres of life. The world was to see very clearly the vitality 
and capability of Lithuania. During her twenty-two years of free life, 
Lithuania entered the family of civilized Western Europe, thanks to her 
indefatigable and successful creative achievements in every field. It is an 
important point to emphasize when showing Lithuania’s right to exist as an 
independent State. It is a right which no one can violate and which humanity 
in general loves and respects. 

At the end of the sixth chapter the author portrays the situation of 
Lithuania during the second world war and the brutal occupation by the 
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Bolshevists. It is clearly proven that Lithuania always wanted to remain 
neutral. Her good will was respected by none of the warring powers. She 
was trampled, enslaved and delivered up for extermination. The silence of 
death reigns over the Baltic question and no lover of freedom and human 
rights dares to bring this question before the international forum again. 
The author finally shows how the Russians, with their brutal methods, are 
driving the Lithuanian people to extinction. And the “international conscience” 
is still silent. This is the note on which the book ends. May this book, despite 
all its deficiencies, find a wide circulation here in the United States from 
which the voice of freedom and justice has been spread abroad throughout 
the world. May this voice intercede for all the Baltic States. May it dam 
the tide of brutality and assert once more the right of nations to a life 


of freedom. 
University of Scranton. : JosEPH BELECKAS. 


LITERATURE 
AFTER BiacK CorFErE. By Robert I. Gannon, S. J. New York: The 

Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. 184. $2.25. 

On the first of these 184 pages, attractively bound in green cloth, a touch 
of irony gives the key to the whole book. There in the table of contents we 
find that Father Gannon divides his twenty-four speeches into five completely 
illogical groups. Three come under the heading of “Business men,” five 
“Professional Men,” three “Irishmen,” four “Non-Irishmen” and six “Fel- 
low Men.” He is, I think, merely saying “there are countless ways of di- 
viding mankind, but can you find any logical method?” and the way he ex- 
presses it would have delighted the heart of Dean Swift. It gives, as I say, 
the key not only to the humor, sometimes delicate, sometimes robust but 
never unkind which pervades the book but in a much deeper sense than that. 
For its central theme is the Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God. 
Whether he is telling the New York Real Estate Board that Christianity is 
the only security for private property, a truth which must have made even 
the most skeptical of those practical men wonder if, after all, there is not 
something in Christianity ; whether he is explaining the principles of religious 
education to the New York State Chamber of Commerce or pointing out 
with infinite tact to the New York Zoological Society how inferior Zoology 
is to Philosophy and how all exact sciences should be proud to be the hand- 
maids of Philosophy; whether he is praising the traditions of Ireland and 
its men and women before the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick—who, I am sure, 
applauded his views enthusiastically; whether he is trying to explain to him- 
self and to an audience of Jesuit-educated laymen the mystery of Jesuit power 
in the world, or defining true tolerance in terms of Charity to the Mas- 
sachusetts Conference of Jews and Christians, or tracing the influence of 
tradition in art before an aesthetically minded audience at the New York 
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Metropolitan Museum; whatever his subject may be, through his paradoxes, 
jokes and banter there runs, I repeat, like a crystal stream, the theme of the 
Brotherhood of Man and the Fatherhood of God. The extraordinary clarity 
with which he presents fundamental principles may lead some to remark “how 
easily he writes.” Probably “how easily he can be read” would be nearer the 
truth for the easier the reading is, the harder the writing has probably been, 
and Father Gannon’s disarming spontaneity may be only another example of 
this. But whatever the secret of his success, we owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his style as well as the thought underlying it. 

Having listened to more than one of these speeches, I wondered how much 
of their spirit might have been lost during their transference to print, but the 
thousands who have also heard him will, on reading this book, agree that their 
wit and humor have survived the journey very well. Not all Father Gannon’s 
views will find universal agreement and I imagine that he, like every author, 
devoutly hopes not. A book commanding general assent would not be very 
interesting. I will mention one point on which I find myself in disagreement 
with him. He seems to imply that neutrality in the present stage of world 
history is possible. It seems to me that with the establishment of an interna- 
tional court, the line between aggressor and victim has now been so clearly 
defined that any future world war would be something in the nature of a 
crusade for international justice and the aloofness of any nation great or 
small would be unthinkable. I cite this point only as an illustration of other 
debatable issues that make the book very much alive. 

Many souls today, disillusioned and sad, despair of finding the answer to 
the riddle of life. Few of them probably have ever thought that the Catho- 
lic Church might give the answer. This book would show them not only 
how eminently reasonable the Faith is but also how inseparable it is from 
the joy of life. Only the humility, which appreciates alike the essential little- 
ness of man and his infinite value, possesses the gift of true laughter and that 
humility, it seems to me, is the secret of the boisterous Chestertonian fun 
which runs through every page of this book. Father Gannon is one of those 
fortunate people who cannot take himself or anything very seriously except 
in terms of eternity—a celestial sense of proportion which leaves him a wide 
field for humor. Any day one can find wit without wisdom. It is, alas, high- 
ly characteristic of our age, usually identified with cynicism or at best vapid. 
But wit with wisdom is in all ages a rare thing and Father Gannon exempli- 
fies how formidable a combination it can be. 

If he had lived before the days of St. Ignatius he might have been found 
among those sons of St. Francis who, arrayed with spiritual caps and bells, 
penetrated into the inmost soul of the medieval world. Now in contemporary 
garb this delightful jester comes to the relief of our sadly different world of 


today. 
New York, N. Y. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 
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WHEN THE Winp Biows. A Book of Verses. By Thomas Butler Feeney, 

S.J. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1947. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

It is a crying semantic shame that our habitual American exaggeration 
should have made of “unique,” a word with the aloof dignity of a willow in 
the desert, just another shabby synonym for good. A man finds himself in 
desperate need of an untarnished term to describe Thomas Butler Feeney 
and his book of verse, When the Wind Blows. It is significant that the title 
should at once be a text from a nursery rhyme and a reminder of that mighty 
wind which still surges through the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
because this is poetry with the deceptive simplicity of childhood, illuminated 
by those intuitions which belong only to children or to those who, for the 
sake of entering the Kingdom, have become as little children. Dogma and 
doggerel hold hands here; Rome and the Never-never-Land are discovered 
to have a common boundary; in his poetry, as in his person, Father Feeney is 
true to what he conceives as the kindred points of St. Peter and Peter Pan. 
Here are all the verses long beloved by the enthusiastic Thomas Butler Club: 
“Favorites,” “Twilight,” “Two Dead Roses,” “Theme with Variations,” the 
exquisite “Between My Hands,” the lovely “La Boheme;” here is Napoleon 
reduced to blue rompers and creation cut down to a circus metapho~; here 
are the character sketches, snatches and songs which have made Father 
Feeney popular. In “We are the American Soldiers,” Father “eeney has 
written a resounding salute to the dead and an astounding assurance to 
the living, which is, to quote one of his own clean, hard lines, “A beaucif: : 
thing for a man to do.” It is a tribute no less to the poet’s courage than his 
skill that he dares to flirt so perilously with the banal and so often comes off 
unseduced. This is the verse of a heart insulated by conscious innocence and 
faith against the blighting ‘winter of the world.” One recalls the words in 
Robert Burns’s Scrap-Book: “For my own part I never had the least thought 
or inclination of turning poet till I got heartily in love, and then rhyme and 
song were, in a manner, the spontaneous language of my heart.” ‘Thomas 
Butler Feeney is a man much in love with life and more especially, the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 

Weston College, Mass. WituiaM A. Donacuy. 


WovEN OF THE Sky. By Sister Miriam. Boston: The Mosher Press, 1946. 
Pp. 54. $2.50. 
CoLLECTED Poems. By Theodore Maynard. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. 222. $3.50. 
Both of these authors are veterans in the field of poetry. Sister Miriam’s 
book, which first appeared in 1940, is now in its third printing. Theodore 
Maynard has had a great deal of his poetry in the magazines, here and 
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abroad, and he has several volumes of verse to his credit. The present col- 
lection is taken from three of his other recent books, containing at the end 
of it some of his very latest poetry. 

Whatever Sister Miriam’s verse may lack in strength, it makes up in 
beauty of phrasing and in its deep and sincere religious outlook; for Sister 
Miriam’s Muse is thoroughly Catholic without in the least being pietistic, 
and is one that has a meaning behind the words. Such clear-cut poems as 
these bring a decided enjoyment to all lovers of good poetry in an age when 
so many pseudo poets are writing verse that is both prosaic and meaningless. 

Woven Of The Sky is beautifully printed and bound; it could have been 
improved, I think, without the many quotations and drawings which preface 
each section. The poems are excellent enough to stand without such artificial 
helps. Dr. Odell Shepard, a distinguished author and professor, writes a 
charming prefatory word. And finally, to give the reader a specific idea of 
what Sister Miriam’s book has to offer, I quote two of her delightful poems. 


Give Me The Sun 
Give me the sun, a bird, a flower, 
And I will spin you a song 
_ That will live an hour. 


Give me a heart, a joy, a tear, 
And I will weave you a song ~ 
That will live a year. 


+ Give me a love death cannot sever, 
And I will build you a song 
To live forever. 


And this striking quatrain: 
Sanctuary 
I cannot cast away my cross, 
Nor thorns about my brow untwine, 
But I can knock at Heaven’s gate 
When Sorrow knocks at mine. 


For twenty-odd years now, Theodore Maynard has been writing and pub- 
lishing his verses, and with the appearance of each new volume his poetic 
ability has been steadily growing. Though there are still some traces, in the 
collection, of the influence of Alice Meynell, Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson and other contemporary poets, Mr. Maynard seems to have as- 
serted his own individuality of utterance and attained poetic maturity. 

There is variety here, and the lyric note is sounded again and again. There 
are poems on the seasons, on religious topics, poems of married love and love 
for his own native country, England, and poetry expressing the Catholic view- 
point on subjects that are troubling this materialistic age of ours. 
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Some unevenness is bound to be discovered in such a large collection as 
this. Nevertheless, Mr. Maynard maintains a level that gives him the right 
to be ranked high among our modern poets. And since some of his themes 
are timeless and almost flawlessly executed, they may well survive this genera- 
tion and others yet to come. Alfred Noyes, English critic and poet, writes a 
long and appreciative introduction to the volume. , 

Loyola University of the South. CHARLES J. QuirRK. 


TuHeE Vision SPLENDID. By Nevile Watts. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1946. Pp. 165. $2.00. 

The “Vision Splendid” of this little book of essays is the new revelation 
of life that comes to one from reading, especially the reading of poetry. 
For, says the author, “we read poetry that we may have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” In the first four chapters he restates, in a modern context, 
many of the truths about poetry insisted upon by Wordsworth and Shelley: 
the power of poetry to strip away the film of familiarity from the world 
about us and make us see common things as if for the first time, clothed 
with a new significance. Poetry, like religious faith, will help us to live lives 
perpetually guided and controlled by the significance thus revealed. 

Three chapters deal with poetry and childhood. Addressing himself to 
teachers in elementary schools, the author shows how the vision may and 
should be kept alive in the hearts of the young to whom it is something 
connatural. Here he brings his long experience as a teacher to bear on 
the practical problem, how the feelings of the child may be deepened and 
broadened. “That is the glory and the joy of the teacher’s profession—that 
it is a cooperation of minds working to achieve a practicable and a practical 
end, the making of life worth living . . . For to open the eyes to literature is 
to open the eyes to life, as God made it.” 

The final chapters are devoted to two of the author’s favorite poets: Virgil 
and Housman. Briefly but sensitively he points out the greatness of both poets: 
the new vision of life created by Virgil in which human sorrow is so 
prominent; the simple beauty and brooding sadness of Housman’s poetry in 
which, alas, there is so much Christian pity without a Christian philosophy 
to sustain it. One could wish that these chapters were longer, like the author’s 
essay on “Virgil and Wordsworth” in a recent number of the Dublin Review. 
For his criticism of poetry is always excellent and his style easy and graceful. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Francis A. SULLIVAN. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INCURSIONS INTO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By John Laird. 
Cambridge: The University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
Pp. 223. $3.00. 

In the Preface, John Laird, former Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 

University of Aberdeen, confesses himself to be “an amateur” in the matters 
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of literature. In his first essay, he confines himself to the Histories of 
Shakespeare and, by a copious use of quotations, seeks to uncover the Poet’s 
attitude to war and government and his general philosophy of the plain man’s 
duty to his Country. In another essay, he analyzes Robinson Crusoe, which 
he calls a “moral tale, and a tractatus theologico-politicus embroidered by a 
prince of story-tellers.” The philosophy of this book is not purported to be 
very profound but it is interesting as it is “‘characteristic of the liberal thought 
of its age.” In “Pope’s Essay on Man,” Professor Laird shows that the 
general argument— 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole 

Whose body Nature is and God the soul— 
has a fine consistency throughout the poem but that the “vindication” is 
simply assumed. The main philosophical objection to Pope’s sketch of man’s 
place in the cosmos is that such reasons as he proffered in support of it seem 
to be “arbitrary and a medley, with plenty of rhyme but very little reason.” 
The explanation, the author suggests, is simply that Pope accepted the frame- 
work of Bolingbroke’s conclusions without giving Bolingbroke’s reasons, and 
supported these conclusions with a thin Platonism totally inconsistent with 
the Locke-Bolingbroke philosophy. 

Another essay concerns Dr. Isaac Watts, a trained logician, who “planned 
his hymns as he planned his sermons on a logical pattern.” In his Philo- 
sophical Essays, Watts expressed his belief that a modified and rather em- 
pirical Cartesianism was as near the truth as philosophy could reach and 
was also a sound foundation for philosophical Christianity. 

In “Shandean Philosophy,” Laird concludes that “if Sterne had a senti- 
mental philosophy of good will to his fellow-creatures, it was unexcogitated 
philosophy which he was content to leave unexcogitated,” and that, in general, 
this Shandean philosophy “was an elaborate application of Locke’s methods.” 
Another essay treats of “Wordsworthian Philosophy,” of Wordsworth’s 
“reverent joy in nature,” an attitude which Professor Laird shows is quite 
definitely subphilosophical. Wordsworth “sub-spiritualized and half-personi- 
fied streams and clouds and hills and flowers.” This experience of universal 
unity, of panmonism was as intense as anything in Wordsworth. However, 
the estimate is that he was a Christian, and a Christian Platonist and a Nature 
worshipper all together. 

In the chapter on Shelley, Professor Laird illustrates his conviction that 
the poet, besides having a genius for lyric poetry, was a philosopher and, 
more narrowly, a metaphysician. Two of Shelley’s major poems, Epipsychidion 
and Prometheus Unbound are in intention metaphysical poems, the first giving 
his pneumatology or philosophy of mind, the second being cosmological. There 
is intense metaphysics, too, in some of his shorter pieces, as Hymn to Jntel- 
lectual Beauty and in his prose writings, Philosophical Views of Reform and 
Defense of Poetry. Despite his avowed and obvious indebtedness to Plato, 
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Shelley had a place for Locke, Hume and Gibbon. Professor Laird believes 
that it is important to study Shelley’s metaphysics closely because the poet 
himself took them seriously and was passionately in earnest with his “liberal 
and comprehensive morality” and with his visions for the regeneration of 
mankind and civilization. 

Remaining essays deal with philosophy in the works of Dickens, in whose 
mind the term “philosophy” is usually associated with the doctrine of 
economic man and with the names of Bentham and Malthus; with some facets 
in Browning’s poetry, in which firmament “God’s absolute power was a 
fixed star” and where ‘“‘soul has its claims, although it does not register its 
triumphs as easily, as obviously, as sense does”; with Hardy’s The Dynasts, 
which “‘heaves uneasily in the wash” of three conceptions: fatalism, predestina- 
tion and determinism; and with “the grandeur” in the philosophy of Robert 
Bridges’ The Testament of Beauty. 

College of New Rochelle. MorHeEr GRACE. 


THE CONCEPT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE IN THE NOVELS OF ENRICA VON 
HANDEL-Mazzetti. By Alcuin A. Hemmen, O.S.B. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1945. Pp. 134. 

Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti is best known for her historical novels 
written in the last forty-five years which deal mostly with German and 
Austrian religious forces and struggles during the years 1614-1820. She 
delights in selecting situations in which representatives of different religions 
clash in violent personal attitudes born of prejudices and strong religious 
aspirations. She depicts hostile or partisan relationships among Catholics, 
Calvinists, Lutherans, Turks; among kings, priests, governors, soldiers, 
officers, abbots, monks, nuns, deaconesses, widows, converts, always revealing 
bluntly the abuses of the times and presenting alike saints and sinners in 
all religious groups. Protestants and Calvinists, as well as Catholics, appear 
in a favorable or unfavorable light. Some real shadow falls on the Catholic 
side of the fence—on individuals more than on institutions—especially in 
the period of the Catholic Counter-Reformation. This made—in the past, 
not recently—some Catholic critics feel that Handel-Mazzetti was not an 
exemplary Catholic. They took offense at her realistic portrayal of historical 
truth, even accusing her of Modernism and doctrinal religious tolerance. 

Father Hemmen undertook to refute these charges, and he succeeded fully 
in this task. No doubt can any longer exist about the deep Catholicity of 
Handel-Mazzetti. In fact, as welcome and as brilliant as Father Hemmen’s 
study is, to me this point, that Handel-Mazzetti did at all times fully 
“feel with the Church,” did not need to be demonstrated in so many words. 
So Catholic does she appear, for instance, to Arthur Eloesser that he almost 
makes fun of her “‘religious obsession,” as if she were arrogant, had received 
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her material from God Himself, and believed God was a friend only of the 
Catholic Church, and would not enter the humble homes of the laborers 
in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Weavers. (See A. Eloesser; Die deutsche Literatur 
von der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart, II [1931], pp. 556-558, not given 
by Hemmen.) 

Eloesser also questions her art, asserting that she was unable to eliminate 
most traces of her historical sources and notes, so that her novels read more 
like introductions to historical culture, and are rather museums and cemeteries 
of religious skeletons. Yet her craftsmanship rises high above her historical 
background and details. To her, history is only a means to an end. Through 
all her effective and impressive historical knowledge runs a great spiritual 
message, that of religious tolerance, personal, not doctrinal tolerance, and 
love of neighbor. She commends and brings out the eternal values of 
Christian virtue, chastity, and heroism. She reaches out for even higher 
stakes, for Christian intercredal reconciliation. She pleads for brotherly love 
and understanding, for “one world” in a religious sense, ut omnes unum sint, 
that all be one, not only in a practical, personal tolerance, but in magna 
caritate Dei. 

Father Hemmen’s study is clear, precise, and thorough, and it will help 
to know Handel-Mazzetti better, and also make her known in America. 
The novelist certainly deserves this fate and effort. Father Hemmen, in the 
meantime, has published a fine article on the life and works of the Austrian 
authoress in Monatshefte, a “Journal devoted to the Study of German 
Language and Literature” (University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Dec., 1946, pp. 449-462). It is an authentic contribution to the study of a 
great, contemporary German novelist. 

The specific purpose of Father Hemmen’s dissertation was to show that 
religious tolerance is a fundamental constituent and significant element in 
Handel-Mazzetti’s novels. After a review of past research and a biographical 
sketch, he offers a valuable chapter on “Handel-Mazzetti and the Catholic 
Revival” (1898-1914), her relationship to the magazine, Hochland and its 
former editor, Karl Muth, and another chapter on Modernism, its meaning 
and implications, and Handel-Mazzetti’s opposition to this movement. To 
be clear in his use of the term “tolerance,” he states Father Jos. Pohle’s 
definition in The Catholic Encyclopedia, and discusses the difference between 
doctrinal religious tolerance, practical (personal) tolerance, and _ political 
tolerance in legislation of the state, and also briefly the history of religious 
tolerance. Having thus laid a safe foundation, he enters into an analysis of 
the novels with reference to the treatment of tolerance. 

There are other religious problems in the historical novels of Handel- 
Mazzetti as evidenced by studies made previously by A. Buder (1926 and 
1930), Hedwig Molak-Sahlinger (1925), P. Siebertz (1930), A. Dérrer 
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(1930), and others. Father Hemmen might have informed us more abundant- 
ly regarding these investigations. His bibliography is excellent. It includes 
many hard-to-get titles, though it is to be regretted that several important 
studies were unavailable because of the war and other unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. Father Hemmen quotes pertinent passages from the novels 
showing the character of persons and events, and how the divine command- 
ment of love underlies all development and narrations, and how the author 
exhorts indirectly to intercredal cooperation of Christians against atheistic 
communism and liberalism. 

Handel-Mazzetti’s new novels should be translated into English; their topic 
is modern. To Handel-Mazzetti, sham and virtue are neither Catholic nor 
Protestant exclusively. In Waxenbergerin Catholics and Calvinists fight side 
by side against the Turks, as all Christians might now against the com- 
munists. In the novel Stephana it is shown how a country is made Protestant; 
in Jesse and Arme Margaret how a country is made Catholic. The Protestant, 
Maria von Bronnen, defends and protects the Jesuit priest and the Protestant 
Superintendent in an exhibition of practical tolerance. The Protestant abbess 
turns the Catholic boy of Mr. Schubarth over to the Jesuits for education. 
Good people of different religious persuasion all combat atheism and im- 
morality, and hope for union of the Christian denominations. In the beginning, 
Handel-Mazzetti seems to have had in mind the old Austrian “Los-von-Rom” 
notions; later she apparently wrote against the new enemy, communism. 

Father Hemmen counts the Frau Maria trilogy (1929-1931), also Die 
W axenbergerin (1934), and Graf Reichard (1938-1939), among the “minor 
novels” of Handel-Mazzetti. That is a subjective opinion. He thinks, more- 
over, that the novelist is now losing her power over her material and character- 
ization. That, too, is an opinion. It is true that Handel-Mazzetti in her 
latest works repeats the old motives, but her artistic skill seems to me to 
be as superior and as powerful as ever. Father Hemmen might have added 
to his splendid bibliography the good book Die Dichter unserer Zeit, by 
Franz Lennartz (1938). The last chapter on recent novels of Handel- 
Mazzetti is rather short, and a treatment of these newest novels would 
have been of good service, for we want opinions of today. Both Catholics 
and Protestants may find fault with Handel-Mazzetti where she points out 
the weaknesses in some Catholic and Protestant civilians. Some Catholics 
in America even labor under the impression that Handel-Mazzetti is on the 
Index. They forget the motto: Omnia vincit veritas. The Church is not afraid 
of historical truth. 

We thank Father Hemmen for having dedicated his labors to a better 
knowledge of Handel-Mazzetti, especially in the United States, and encourage 
him te continue to spread the fame of contemporary German Catholics. 

The Catholic University of America. P. G. GLEIs. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PowER AND Events. By Andrew Paul Ushenko. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1946. Pp. xxi, 301. $4.00. 

This exploratory essay on dynamics in philosophy (1) revives—but revises 
—the Aristotelian concept of power or potentiality, and (2) applies it as 
experimental catalyst in the resolution of problems in modern philosophies 
(3) for the benefit of those who are intimately acquainted with the sophisti- 
cated issues involved. 

Convinced that “power is an observable entity” (p. xi), the author in a 
pregnant Preface (ix-xxi) believes that ‘“‘the philosophy of power can reconcile 
the significant insights of metaphysicians with the positive contributions of 
radical empiricists” (p. xi). For example, “transformation by explication 
does not undermine the identity between the implicit analysandum and the 
explicit analysans” (p. xvi), because “explication of meaning in analysis is a 
species of development in actualization” (p. xvi). Moreover, “the perspective 
theory of truth” (p. xiii) authorizes the general formula: “given any intuition 
p, the relative truth of » is established by a second-order intuition that “The 
proposition p is true in relation to its evidence’” (p. xvi). If, furthermore, 
one allows an “intuitive acceptance of the principle of symmetry” (p. xix), it 
may be said that “the bell-shaped curve, which exemplifies the principle of 
symmetry in statistical diagrams, is a form of art . . . therefore, the basis of 
our intuition of probability is an artistic truth” (p. xix). 

The book is divided into four major sections: I Truth (1-79), II Power 
(80-154), III Events (155-218), IV Concepts (219-277), and closes with 
a partly expository and partly exploratory Appendix (279-297) on “The 
Theory of Perspectives in Philosophy.” 

Chapter One of Part I discusses ‘“Truth by Description” (1-19). Whereas 
conformal theories claim at least partial duplication of “an objective situa- 
tion” (p. 5), Transformists object that “there is no such thing as the 
structure of an objective situation” (p. 5). It appears, then, that a perspective 
theory of truth may deliver an actual “transformation that conforms” (p. 12) 
to the originally unrealized but determinable characteristics of experienced 
data. Although the discredited coherence theory is ignored (p. 15), the 
semantic conception of truth is acutely criticized insofar as Tarski’s adequacy- 
condition method “blinds him to the philosophical problem of truth” (p. 18). 
All prescriptive theories are inadequate because there can be “knowledge 
about these rules” (p. 18), and they may “also describe the situations to 
which they are applied” (p. 19). Among the “Terminological Comments” of 
Chapter Two (19-28) is the definition of a proposition as “the minimum 
meaning of a (declarative) sentence” (p. 19). Hence Reichenbach’s “‘so- 
called physical theory of truth” (p. 24) fails because it entails an endless 
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series of endorsements and cannot confront the ‘question of communicability” 
(p. 26). Chapter Three on “Perceptual Judgments-and Truth” (28-38) 
interprets a Kohler reversible visual pattern as “a designation of objective 
tendencies to find realization in subjective images” (p. 30), and concludes 
that there are conceptually conditioned perceptions. 

Chapter Four on “Truth in Science” (38-50) controverts the radical 
empiricist assumption that “causal laws are only heuristic maxims” (p. 38), 
and purports to demonstrate “the existence of a conformal aspect in 
physics” (p. 38). But this conformal or ontological reference is “to tenden- 
cies rather than to actual entities” (p. 42). Since, moreover, empirical 
statements are true “only under the limiting conditions of a perspective” (p. 
47), Einstein relativists cannot admit that modern evidence “undiscovered by 
Newton and his contemporaries, actually existed in the seventeenth century” 
(p. 48). And Heisenberg only shows that “causal laws do not belong to 
the idiom of quantum theory, and not that they are false” (p. 49). To 
prefer, furthermore, the more simple scientific theory indicates that “the 
principle of simplicity in nature may be, in the last resort, an artistic truth” 
(p. 50). Chapter Five on “Truth in Art” (50-60) distinguishes science from 
art, not as the abstract from the concrete, but insofar as “the laws of science 
may be said to deal with patterns of actuality” (p. 57), while “the truths of 
art are laws of powers” (p. 57). There is therefore ‘‘a perspective theory of 
artistic truth” (p. 58). 

Chapter Six on “Truth in Philosophy” (60-79) admits that this thesis: 
“The truth of an empirical proposition is a perspective conceptualization (a 
conformal transformation) of an objective disposition” (pp. 60-61), entails 
the assertion that “dispositions exist” (p. 61), and that the latter appears to 
be “conformally true” (p. 62). This unique metatheoretical exception, how- 
ever, perspective theory allows on the grounds that the assertion “remains 
invariant through any change in the cognitive perspective” (p. 61). One may 
then deny “absolute truth or, at any rate, the possibility of knowing that 
there is such a thing” (p. 63). And although it is said that a statement “is 
true because it is more plausible, with reference to the best available evidence, 
than any competing statement” (p. 64), subjectivism is avoided because there 
are “objective criteria to determine which of the available evidence is the 
most reliable” (p. 65). Besides the criterion of “the most objectively plaus- 
ible thought-perspective of the age” (p. 69), “there is at least one expert for 
every generation, the author of the best contemporary philosophy himself. If 
his philosophy is objectively superior, the author knows this” (p. 65), and 
may convince others. These adherents, furthermore, may decide “in favor of 
a system that has rhetorical appeal even when cold logic finds no advantage 
over an alternative system” (p. 73). Finally, by “abandoning any pretension 
to absolute truth we avoid the possibility of absolute refutation” (p. 70). 


i 
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And if one accepts the analogy, alternative perspectives in philosophy are 
comparable to the alternative wave-particle aspects of subatomic entities 
(p. 71). Although the author does criticize on several points S. C. Pepper’s 
“thesis of the existence of alternative and equally true types of philosophy” 
(p. 73), he modestly regards his own presentation as ‘‘no more than an open- 
ing of the theory of alternative world-views” (p. 79). 

Chapter One of Part II criticizes “The Empiricist Principle” (80-98) as 
indefinite, ambiguous, unclear (p. 87), as an invitation to solipsism (p. 81), 
as unable to explain “imaginative anticipation” (p. 86), and as erroneously 
assuming that “dreams and waking experience are intrinsically alike” (p. 90). 
To those who prate about “meaningless concepts,” the reply is made that 
“most metaphysical ideas are significant” (p. 97), so significant indeed that 
“a statement in terms of powers cannot be translated, without distortion of 
meaning, into a statement which does not involve the idea of power” (p. 98), 
despite Carnap’s elaborate apparatus to achieve such a_ transformation 
(p. 113). Chapter Two argues for “Power As an Observable Entity” 
(98-115) on the ground that “there are relatively determinable data which 
tend to become more specific [within the same datum] through perceptual 
concentration” (p. 98). Besides “the problem of the speckled hen” (p. 103), 
there are in general “three perceptual modes of a dynamic situation: equilib- 
rium, instability, and movement” (p. 106), in each of whicli “power is both 
observable and common” (p. 107). Chapter Three concludes from an analy- 
sis of “Dynamics in Art” (115-135) that “the substance of a work of art 
is power” (p. 132) insofar as in aesthetic experience “undifferentiated poten- 
tiality is transformed into a determinate structure through the superimposi- 
tion of an explicit configuration of actuality” (p. 124). Chapter Four on 
“The Idea of Power in Retrospect” (135-154) attempts “a direct exposition 
of power as a metaphysical principle or category” (p. 135). Previous 
thinkers erred in regarding power as unsubstantial, as distinct from potenti- 
ality, as excluding actuality in existence, as unobservable and non-specific (p. 
136). Locke should have seen that “if powers are endowed with observable 
vector-qualities, then cohesion into the unity of a complex power is no mys- 
tery” (p. 142). Besides these “static conceptions of the analytic school” 
(p. 146) there are Bergson and Whitehead as more plausible representatives of 
the romantic attitude. The latter, however, fails to give body to the world 
of contemporary events and rejects without satisfactory cause substantial 
interaction (p. 153). 

Chapter One of Part III defines “Things” (155-177) as “powers” (p. 
170), not as “actual entities” (p. 158), nor as ambiguous “logical con- 
structions” (p. 162). Modern relativity and quantum theories seem to 
support this claim. For “one cannot directly observe in its entirety a four 
dimensional entity” (p. 173). And “if an electron is associated with a power 
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or potentiality, its dual nature [as wave, as particle] is far more intelligible” 
(p. 176). And in general “things are powers, because the constituents of a 
complex determinable situation are powers as capacities for undergoing 
determination” (p. 172). Chapter Two on “Events” argues from the fact 
that “a percept of a physical event is an aspect of a power, i. €., a perspective 
actualization of the latter” (p. 177) to the conclusion that “physical events 
are not merely groups of simultaneous percepts but genuine entities to be 
associated with objective powers” (p. 181). The author admits that “in 
order to identify moments with the elements of the mathematical continuum, 
we are forced to deny that a present in our experience of time is a single 
moment” (p. 185). It would rather seem that “events are protensive units 
[in Whitehead’s terminology], or indivisible quanta, of time” (p. 186). Nor 
can Russell’s adjectival theory of temporal change meet the facts of experi- 
mental perception which establish that “transformation in quality does not 
distinguish temporal change. Therefore temporal change is not qualitative 
but substantival” (p. 203). Chapter Three on “Perception and Causality” 
(204-218) claims that since “‘percepts are actualizations of physical powers” 
(p. 204), one may presume to “arbitrate between the presentative and repre- 
sentative theories of perception” (p. 204). On the author’s “own version 
of the presentative theory” (p. 217) “direct perception of the relation of 
causality is an experience of compulsion, and therefore may be, when com- 
pulsion comes from an external source, a participation in a physical power” 
(p. 218). 

Chapter One of Part IV discusses ““The Concept” (219-252). The point 
of departure is the statement that “conceptualization has the stabilizing 
function of objectifying the situation concerned, and objectification, except 
in the case of a pure power, is a step, usually the final step, in a process of 
actualization” (p. 119). Now, “the basic items, correlative to human per- 
ception, are: material thing, number, property or class, space, time, move- 
ment, and causality; the associated principles of function are the theorems of 
the two-valued logic” (p. 221). Lest this analysis seem suspiciously Kantian, 
the reader is assured that “in order to be empirically true, a statement must 
give conceptual expression to tendencies and powers which are already there, 
at the physical roots of perceptual experience” (p. 225). For “actual prop- 
erties are objective, even though actualization is relative to a standpoint 
within a perspective, and this remains true when actualization acquires the 
special form and completeness of a conceptualization” (p. 226). And while 
it is true that “existence propositions” (p. 230) generate “the paradox of 
transcendent reference” (p. 231), insofar as “the existence proposition with 
nothing but internal resources manages to be about something external to it” 
(p. 233), the author agrees with Russell that such propositions are each 
“about an apparent variable” (p. 236). A brief digression on the “legitimacy 
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of universals” (p. 247), concludes that “empirical class-terms are not definite, 
unambiguous, and communicable class concepts” (p. 251). But objectivity 
is preserved insofar as one maintains that “concepts have a footing ia 
perception even if, in order to stabilize and organize the pre-analytic dynamics 
of experience, they themselves must be a priori or pure” (p. 252). Chapter 
Two defines “Formal Logic” (252-277) as “the theory of concepts, signifi- 
cant conceptual formulation and valid transformation” (p. 252). One notes 
in particular the attempt to escape the Epimenides snare by an extension to 
sentences of Peirce’s half-forgotten distinction between “type-words” and 
“token-words.” The temptation is great to close with a lengthy disqui- 
sition on “the logic of qualitative thought” (p. 274). But the author 
restricts his remarks to the point that such logic is “‘a logic of relevance. And 
a logic of relevance requires a dynamic of ideas” (p. 274). But this is io 
allow only a “glimpse into the problems of value” (p. 277). 

An Appendix on “The Theory of Perspectives in Philosophy” (279-297), 
as a sophisticated version of objective relativism, makes the point that “a 
perceptible quality is in the object of perception but only from the corre- 
sponding standpoint” (p. 282). So far the situation is in hand. But the 
total theory of perspective truth “has not yet been fully analyzed” (p. 296) 
because “the idea of theoretical perspectives lacks the clarity of the idea of 
perceptual perspectives” (pp. 296-297), or spatial points of view. But in any 
case it remains true that “differentiation among philosophical perspectives is 
determined by the critic’s own philosophical perspective” (p. 297). 

This unusual essay is premature and inconclusive. But it is uniquely im- 
portant. For it reintroduces into contemporary discussion a powerful, even 
if distorted, concept. The author’s destructive criticism of many modern 
pretensions is deft and successful, Constructive contributions, however, are 
meager and insecure. ‘The attempted correlation with modern physics is 
laudable but unsuccessful because more metaphorical than real. The volume 
is too derivative to be decisive. For its pages contain so many ideas about 
ideas and so much philosophy about philosophers that a definitive point of 
departure and a consistent development of a central theme become impossible. 

One notes two basic confusions: (1) the reader nowhere learns in precise 
terms what power is; (2) nor where it is to be Jocated in function. Is knowl- 
edge, for example, related to the power of the subject to know, or to the 
power of the object to be known? The issue is.simple but decisive in its conse- 
quences. It may well be that “the philosophy of power has not yet been 
written” (p. ix), but one may submit that much more has been written about 
it (and well!) in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition than the author seems 
to suspect. 

The erudition on contemporary topics is vast. The vocabulary is technical. 
The analysis is everywhere sharp but nowhere sustained. The style is usually 
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clear, if sometimes cumbrous, but needlessly cumulative. Surely an excuse 
could have been discovered to paragraph the text somewhere between pp. 
162-170. Typographical errors are few and easily rectified except at the 
top of page 124 where the type lines are hopelessly jumbled. The Index 
(299-301) of topics and names is adequate. 

Woodstock College, Md. JosEepH T. CLARK. 


PENSAMIENTO Y TRAYECTORIA DE JOSE OrTEGA y Gasset. By José Sanchez 

Villasefior, S.J. Mexico City: Editorial Jus, 1943. Pp. 356. $2.00. 

This book, published four years ago in Mexico and this year in Spain, won 
the important Justo Sierra Award as the finest doctorate study produced at 
the University of Mexico in any department over a period of several years. 
It has aroused much interest and discussion in Latin America and Spain, 
gaining for its author, along with his other philosophical writings, the reputa- 
tion of being among the first rank of Hispanoamerican thinkers. Naturally 
enough, it has been attacked by Ortega’s large band of followers for its 
cogent deflation of the “Sage of the Escorial” as a constructive thinker, but 
Father Sanchez has ably defended his conclusions in a penetrating article 
“Es Idealista Ortega y Gasset?” in the April, 1944, issue of Abside. All 
students of modern philosophy, especially of those fields wheie Ortega’s 
standing and influence has been significant, will find this book of real interest 
and value. Someone would do fellow scholars a definite service by translating 
the book (and the Abside article as an appendix) into English. 

As its subtitle suggests, this study could well serve as “An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Our Times,” since Ortega is not only one of the most 
prominent modern philosophers but also a sort of synthesis of current non- 
Catholic speculation: “In his agile spirit have found an echo the manifold 
inquietudes of the modern soul” (330). 

With a wide grasp of the whole range of modern philosophy and its inter- 
mingling currents, and with thorough mastery of the entire corpus of Ortega’s 
writings in their individual message and mutual relationship, the author 
presents a systematic synthesis of Ortega’s thought in twenty brief, clearly 
organized chapters, then in the second half of the book subjects this pattern 
of principles and deductions to a restrained but precise and vigorous critical 
analysis. Throughout, the study is thoroughly documented with exact refer- 
ences to Ortega’s works, and full of direct quotations relevant to each point 
of the synthesis or critique. A bibliography of Ortega’s writings and of im- 
portant studies on his thought is given at the end, along with a complete 
index of names and an analytic table of contents. The book has been care- 
fully and attractively printed (the rare misprints are generally transparent) 
and is put out in paper covers to reduce the cost. 

The first half of the book arranges Ortega’s philosophy under four major 
heads: The Individual and His Vital Context, The Enigma of the Ego, The 
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Problem of Moral Norms, The Concept of God. Within each division, the 
history of his thought is brought out by analyzing the relevant works in 
their chronological order. 

To indicate how it happens that Ortega’s philosophy of Perspectivism, as 
he himself characterizes it, with its skeptical relativism, subjectivistic criteria 
of values, and moral irrationalism repudiating as unprovable postulates of will 
the common fictions of God, freedom, immortality, and fixed moral stand- 
ards compulsory for all, is really but a peculiar brand of “Kantianism in its 
last stages of disintegration” (27), colored by the varied twists and emphases 
given the idealistic movement by subsequent thinkers, the author gives a 
swift, clear summary of the main thought currents which have formed the 
context and atmosphere as well as guiding influences for the Spaniard’s specu- 
lations. Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Marx, Comte, Darwin, James, Bergson, Kierke- 
gaard, and Heidegger are shown to be the primary formative influences on 
Ortega’s concept of philosophy and his trend of thinking. We are shown 
the beginnings of these trends under the impact, during his studies as a youth 
in Germany, of the neo-Kantian Herman Cohen, with his logical monism 
considering things real only insofar as thought out, and of the writings of 
Renan, with his semi-idealistic worship of truth and culture as inspiring 
fictions rather than objective determinable facts. 

After this early stage, dominant in his Mocedades, Ortega is shown to shift 
suddenly, in his Meditaciones del Quijote and first two volumes of the 
Espectador (1914-1917), from simple idealism to a stress on life, the ever- 
changing vital context and activity, as the only reality. His new, henceforth 
distinctive theme is subjectivistic relativism: ‘““Yo soy yo y mi circunstancia.” 
Influenced by Nietzsche, Bergson, and the stark realism of Spanish culture, 
he finds ultimate reality only in the facts of living. Truth is the fruit, the 
projection, of spontaneous vital activity, especially thought; everything de- 
pends on the individual’s point of view, his perspective. There is no objective 
absolute; every man, era, culture has truth, but each diversely—the differ- 
ences not implying error but only divergent perspectives. Ortega’s struggle at 
this period, especially in his Tema de Nuestro Tiempo, is to reconcile the 
accepted truths of each age with the assumed permanent validity of science; 
to harmonize life with reason. His solution is irrationalism: pure reason, cul- 
ture, thought must yield before vital spontaneity; life is the supreme value; 
there is no room for fixed universal metaphysics or objective religion trans- 
cending the empirical and presently prevailing view. Skepticism is wisdom. 

Though at this period, in his Kant and Filosofia Pura, he repudiates 
Kantianism as outmoded and inadequate, he unwittingly betrays himself a 
Fichtean subjectivist still. Then, in 1930 with Esqguema de la Crisis and 
Historia como Sistema, his resistance to irrationalism ceases and relativism 
emerges in the guise of a logical existentialism presented in the terminology 
of Heidegger and Dilthey. Creative imagination is termed truer and safer 
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than reason with its prejudice of stable reality. Man is simply his own his- 
tory. Neither thought nor action is real without the other. In Ideas y 
Creencias the tendency reaches full subjectivistic skepticism: “things are not 
realities but merely ideas,” and beliefs are just strangely permanent con- 
victions without objective validity. “Under Ortega’s ruthless scalpel, not only 
ideas but all sciences as well are revealed to be at heart poetic, illusory. 
Human life is a comedy, thought a fantasy, authentic reality an insoluble 
enigma” (113-4). The world of thought itself being only a frivolous fancy, 
man’s only escape is to live on, disillusioned of all. 

In Ortega’s analysis of the person, each individual is made up of 
vitality, soul, and spirit—three mutually struggling principles of personality. 
The real “I” is the soul, as comprised of emotions and sentiments (thus 
belittling reason). But later he says the Ego is the character; later still, it is 
the projection of one’s vital activity, the stream of one’s psychic acts, hence 
self-produced. “Man is not a thing but a drama, a struggle to become what 
he must be” (143). Man exists only insofar as he acts, thinks; and the 
world is but his intellectual interpretation of experience from his particular 
viewpoint. This homo faber is thus his own cause, his own final end. 

Ethics then is a fiction, a self-constituted norm for realizing the full pos- 
sibilities of the individual and of life. Moral good is simply being true to 
self, doing that which the moment spontaneously suggests, being religiously 
docile to life’s imperatives. Morality is thus relative to the situation of each 
man; there are no universal fixed norms of conduct for all, no rigid system 
of prohibitions and commands; not reason or God, but life, vital impulse 
is the moral standard. The sum of all ethics is “Become what you are” 
(180). Logically, then, he admits: “It is a terrible fact, but undeniable— 
the man who is made to be a criminal but by virtuous force of will has suc- 
ceeded in not being one has falsified his life” (177-8). So too, caricaturing 
the Nietzschean superman, he affirms that the ‘vices’ of the power-seeking 
politician are really virtues: mere lack of scruples and timidity. Though he 
worries in La Rebelidn de las Masas that the uncultured masses threaten a 
new barbarism if they gain power, as their life-impulse operates only on the 
lowest human scales of vulgar self-satisfaction in defiance of civilized norms, 
he can offer no solution, for fear of having to abandon his vitalist immoralism. 
His whole ethical theory is but an attempt to justify life without God, im- 
mortality, duties, or sanctions. “I have sounded the hour for revealing life’s 
values. . . . It is time at last to live for life itself” (207-8). Why sacrifice 
life on the altars of empty illusions? Life is its own norm and justification. 

In the matter of God, Ortega was early pantheistic: “The Divinity is 
simply man’s idealization of his better parts” (192). Later he found no room 
for God at all. His substitute for religion is the new gospel of “Live disil- 


lusioned of all!” (194). 
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Such is Ortega’s philosophy, his message to mankind in its dark hours of 
crisis. Father Sanchez devotes the rest of his book to a patient but searching 
criticism of its validity. Admiring Ortega’s vast learning and cultural grasp 
(he calls him primarily a Kulturphilosoph of the Spengler or Klages type) 
and his lively brilliant style, he yet insists on the abundant evidence that 
Ortega’s weaknesses as a real philosopher, on the metaphysical and analytic 
planes, are grave and fundamental. “Ortega is not a systematic and con- 
structive philosopher. His invertebrate and shifty thought lacks internal 
cohesion and unity. . . . He is consciously blinded by radical prejudices, and 
juggles objective reality with an agile flair... . It would be futile to search 
among all his many volumes for even one problem treated with profundity. 
..- He systematically dodges facing decisive issues” (218-9). “The trajectory 
of his thought is a perpetual zig-zag. . . . He is afraid of the truth; like 
Goethe, he is horror-struck when faced with any irrevocable decision” (222). 
He is essentially superficial (Su estilo epidérmico, p. 325), a victim of his 
false subjectivistic principles. 

After putting Ortega’s existentialism against the background of its relation- 
ships to Dilthey and Fichte and showing its paradoxical similarity in basic 
points to the seemingly quite different position of Unamuno, the author gives 
a brief but clear and vigorous exposé of its inadequacy and hollowness in the 
light of a real facing of the facts. Using the basic Scholastic principles that 
a contingent world cannot explain its own existence or exist at all unless 
produced by a necessary, self-existent, absolute Being, Who as its cause 
and constant governor must be concerned with all the issues and goals of 
human life, and appealing to the discernible evidence of metaphysical first 
principles, of the spirituality and immortality of the soul, the substantial 
union of body and soul into an integrated composite, and the unsuppressible 
dependence of morality on reason and objective universally valid duties and 
values, he shows plainly enough that Ortega’s philosophy cannot be a sound 
and beneficial guide to individual life or social culture. It is merely bankrupt, 
irrational, frivolous naturalism without God, spiritual dignity, moral strength, 
or stable truth: a metaphysical chaos, an inversion of real values. As such, 
it is cruelly inhuman, a deadly virus infecting modern culture (along with 
other little different forms of Kantian and relativistic subjectivism) and driv- 
ing it on to such ruin as recent years have witnessed. Modern barbarism is 
its natural fruit. “How terrifying is the responsibility before history of such 
a thinker who distorts the noble mission of philosophy, treating it as a sport 
or an amusing bit of juggling!” (334). 

This is a very capable and valuable piece of philosophic criticism, with a 
vivid, incisive style and solid substance throughout. We may thank the 
author, and ask for more. 

West Baden College, Ind. RAYMOND V. SCHODER. 
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THE Matin ProsieMs oF Puitosopuy. By Oswaldo Robles. Translated 
by Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. 
Pp. xi, 200. $3.00. 

The present book is one of the numerous works of Dr. Robles, of the 
National University of Mexico, who writes in Spanish. We find that it is 
dedicated to Jacques Maritain. The translator informs us in his introduction 
to this volume that Professor Robles regards his book as a general introduc- 
tion to philosophy. Dr. Reinhardt writes that his translation is intended 
to promote the “good neighbor policy.” One must observe that the translator 
has supplied many explanatory footnotes to the text of this English edition 
of Dr. Robles’ work. He makes no attempt to conceal his admiration for this 
writing of the Mexican thinker and apparently would fain share his enthusiasm 
with his readers. However, a detailed examination of the book reveals 
numerous imperfections which would seem to indicate that the book was 
hastily written. There are inaccuracies which one would not expect to find 
in a composition which was designed to be an introduction to philosophy 
for beginners. 

The author expatiates on the unverified story of Pythagoras, calling 
himself a lover of wisdom instead of a wiseman, and extols his humility 
(p. 19). Some would dispute the statement that Bernhard Bolzano is a 
Catholic philosopher of the highest rank, but all will agree that he was a 
noted mathematician (p. 34). One can scarcely regard Critias, an Athenian 
aristocrat, as a Sophist, a peddler of wisdom, like Protagoras, Hippias and 
Gorgias (p. 46). The derivation of the Latin verb cognoscere from what 
the author calls the Latin root, cum-nasci, may indeed be regarded as 
fanciful (p. 55). The author ascribes what he denominates as “ideo-realism” 
to St. Thomas without explaining that term, which certainly is not con- 
ventional. One must remark that Dr. Robles quotes the celebrated Scholastic 
adage, nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu, nisi intellectus 
ipse, in the form which was given it by Leibnitz, who added the last three 
words (p. 60). The mere tyro might be led to believe from the context 
that the adage is exclusively Aristotelian and Scholastic, which it is not. 
One cannot agree with Professor Robles that “this is the formula of 
Aristotelico-Thomistic intellectualism.”” When he writes that “the gnosiological 
doctrine formulated hy Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas” is known as in- 
tellectualism, we must note that he is taking liberties with conventional 
philosophical terminology (p. 64). If he wishes to apply the term “intellectual- 
ism” to the Thomistic theory of knowledge he should at least qualify it by 
employing the adjective “moderate.” Of course, one may name Leibnitz’ 
theory intellectualism, even innatism, since his monads have no apertures. 
Usually when one speaks of the intellectualism of Thomas Aquinas, it means 
the doctrine of the supremacy of the intellect, which is distinguished from 
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voluntarism. The author states that Leibnitz died in 1716, and one year 
after him Malebranche was laid to rest (p. 70). It is a matter of record 
that Malebranche died in 1715. We read that when Plato died Aristotle 
was staying in Mysia. According to reliable sources Aristotle did not leave 
Athens until after the death of Plato, when Speusippus became head of the 
Academy. One might ask why in an introduction to philosophy of two 
hundred pages it was advisable to narrate the manner in which Franz 
Brentano, a Catholic priest, finally succeeded in marrying, despite all obstacles 
and prohibitions (p. 122). This appears to be somewhat gossipy. The author 
apparently regards natural theology as “the philosophical investigation of 
the existence of God” (p. 135). This definition is incomplete, for it is 
generally acknowledged that one must include the nature and activity 
of God within the scope of that philosophical discipline which is called natural 
theology. Again the author is in error when he states that Abelard spent the 
last years of his life in Brittany (p. 174). 

Thus even a cursory examination of this book would indicate that it may 
not be recommended indiscriminately to college students and seminarians, 
or those beginning the study of philosophy. Professor Robles’ work does 
reveal his wide acquaintance with recent and contemporary currents of 
thought, and his enthusiasm for the teaching of St. Thomas may be com- 
municative. However, the book is likely to occasion some confusion in the 
minds of those who have not been adequately prepared by a previous 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy. One may admit that it is 
written in a manner to stimulate further interest and research and thus 
it may be helpful to some and useful as supplementary reading. 

Catholic University of America. J. J. Rowsiecki. 


PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHERS. By Arthur H. Ryan, D.D., D.Ph. Dublin: 

Clonmore & Reynolds Ltd., 1946. Pp. 71. 3s. 6d. 

Originally the script of a series of radio addresses delivered from Radio 
Eireann, Perennial Philosophers is a set of miniature portraits of some six 
men of genius, as the chief molders of the philosophical tradition of the West. 
The supporting theme, as indicated in the title, is that universal body of 
agreement on the nature and purpose of the universe that first assumed form 
in ancient Greece and persisted until recent times among the great thinkers 
of Western history. 

The author, Monsignor Ryan, Professor of Scholastic Philosophy at the 
Queen’s University, Belfast, did not undertake the exposition of systems, 
but rather with the wise strategy of the teacher did he elect to draw the 
attention of his radio auditors to the thought of his philosophers by first 
evoking a solid interest in their personalities delineated in the setting of 
their problems and their times. Such are these essays in their original design; 
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the written page conveys a rare quality of achievement. For a sagacious 
choice of materials from an evidently rich store of learning and a graceful 
narrative style combine in a piece of craftsmanship that will prove useful 
and pleasurable reading in philosophy for novice and proficient alike. 

The first four essays are, in the main, biographical; at intervals the mind’s 
eye is drawn to a background of lofty summits of doctrinal achievement. 
St. Augustine is portrayed as the first Christian to ascend to truly great 
heights of philosophical speculation and as the one who in a sense made it 
possible for any Christian to become a philosopher. In succession, the author 
presents living portraits of Boethius, Abelard and St. Thomas Aquinas. As 
each picture lights up in the luminous display, the reader will applaud the 
reappearance of Boethius, after the oblivion of the years, in his honored place 
in the philosophical tradition, then will echo the author’s vigorous protest 
against the perpetuation of the baseless modern myth about a ‘romantic’ 
Peter Abelard as the medieval herald of emancipation in thought and conduct, 
and in turn will contemplate with an increasing admiration the already 
familiar features of the Angelic Doctor. 

Two final essays round out the theme and congruously frame the historical 
pictures. One, a composite sketch of Plato and Aristotle, is a brilliant 
summary of the genesis and growth of the perennial philosophy in the 
Academy and the Lyceum and its coming to maturity under the inspiration 
imparted by Christian thinkers. In the last chapter, the author proposes 
as his subject the Neo-Scholastic Revival, but limits his account to its Franco- 
Belgian phase and in particular renders loyal tribute of praise to a splendid 
pioneer, teacher and churchman, Cardinal Mercier. 

By way of lightly critical comment, the reviewer, while seconding with no 
little enthusiasm the historical rehabilitation of Peter Abelard, judges 
Monsignor Ryan’s account of his importance in the medieval development 
of the doctrine of Universals to be overdrawn. From an epistemological 
point of view, Abelard, indeed, was the first to solve the Porphyrian enigma 
that endured for two centuries; decisive texts from the Lunel MSS, re- 
discovered and edited by Geyer so indicate. This was, surely, a triumph of 
philosophical genius. History, however, contraindicates an awareness of this 
orthodoxy on the part of Peter’s contemporaries and omits notice of any 
direct contribution to the definitive Aristotelian solution of the thirteenth- 
century doctors. It may also be advanced that an Augustinian, if not Platonic, 
psychology would have rendered such influence extremely improbable. 

In general, as being, no doubt, more suited to his immediate purpose, the 
author draws upon the colorful events of his subjects’ younger years rather 
than the intense struggles of their supremacy. In the case of St. Thomas, 
however, he chooses to depict one of the great controversies in which Aquinas 
assumed a notable role, that between the Regulars and the Seculars at the 
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University of Paris; and the story is well told. Yet one regrets the omission of 
the Averroist struggle as being more illustrative of the philosophical genius 
of Thomas. 

All readers with whatever interest in philosophy will find this set of 
miniatures a gratifying contribution to the literature of philosophy. For the 
professor it is a model of exposition and a worthy auxiliary, especially 
in the college and adult education course; for the student an informative and 
stimulating guide in the ascent to Wisdom. 

Weston College, Mass. WILLIAM F. FINNERAN. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


GERARD DE NERVAL. Christianisme et Occultisme. Par Pierre Messiaen. 

Paris: Morainville, 1945. Pp. 166. 

This is an analysis of Nerval’s life and work, which might be useful as 
current reading for the general public. However, the title would seem to point 
to much more, and if we expect a thorough study of the occultist influences 
on Nerval we shall be disappointed. On this subject, Pierre Messiaen relies 
mostly on the author’s own admissions which are generally rather fanciful; 
he classes, as Nerval himself does, among the ouvrages d’occultisme such 
works as the Lettres cabalistiques by the Marquis d’Argens (in fact, a Vol- 
tairian pamphlet), the scholarly book of Sylvestre de Saci on the religion of 
the Druses, and even Apuleius’ Golden Ass; he believes in Cazotte’s so-called 
“prophecy” on the French Terror, attributed to him allegorically by La 
Harpe after the event; he admits as a recognized fact a great influence of the 
Illuminés on the Revolution, a matter which is at least highly controversial ; 
he gives as a “proof” of Nerval’s affiliation with Freemasonry a letter written 
by him in a lunatic asylum and containing allusions to the Masonic ritual 
such as might easily be found by anyone; and it must be remembered that in 
the 1830’s there was no longer such a thing as a mystical or occultist Masonry 
in France. On the other hand, M. Messiaen mentions very casually a 
testimony on Nerval’s health, relating a visit by the “German Jew” Alexandre 
Weill, without knowing, apparently, that Weill was the introducer of a 
peculiar brand of occultism into which he claims, rightly or wrongly, to have 
initiated Victor Hugo; and while he takes note of the fact that Nerval met 
many French Saint-Simoniens in Egypt, he makes no attempt to elaborate on 
such encounters. Nerval’s theory of dreams, which he pictures as a kind of 
“second life,” more real than our daily actions, may be inherited, as the book 
suggests, from some occultists and perhaps even more so from German 
romantic poetry, but it has also a striking likeness to that of Nodier: for the 
first part of his journey to the Near East he gives a fictitious itinerary and 
substitutes Nodier’s descriptions for his own nonexistent experiences ; the same 
might be said of the greater part of his wanderings through the realm of 
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occultism. He dreamt; he mingles his dreams with conversations and read- 
ings, ancient or modern, pseudo-mystical or purely literary; it would be inter- 
esting to draw a line, in his accounts, between poetry and truth, to evaluate 
what he owes to his various inspirers and to what relevant extent he remains 
himself. Only by such study would the full significance of his work be 


brought out—but it still remains to be done. 
Université Laval. AUGUSTE VIATTE. 


RELIGION 


SisTERS OF MArYKNOLL. Through Troubled Waters. By Sister Mary de 
Paul Cogan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. Pp. vi, 220. $2.50. 
The suspense of attack, the weariness and privation of imprisonment or 

internment, the quiet heroism of tedious days of waiting, all are mirrored 
in these pages, which tell of the adventures, the sufferings and achievements 
of the Sisters of Maryknoll during the war and the liberation. In the 
Philippines, in China, in Manchukuo, the Sisters take in their stride whatever 
God sends, doing their best under difficult circumstances. In bits of letters 
and talk we follow them, and rejoice with their joys, sorrow with their 
sorrows and those of the people among whom they live. And when liberation 
comes, and they happily return to the fields of their former labors, we 
sigh with relief that the ordeal is past and gone and they can once more 
reap the white harvests of souls. 

Sister Mary de Paul Cogan, who by the way is one of the cofounders of 
the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, has done a very good 
piece of work in assembling and connecting with her own comments these 
interesting mission and human documents. It is said at Hollywood that the 
Editor who cuts and puts together the film can make or mar the whole 
production, and it is an art to put the narratives of many together as Sister 
has done to make a harmonious and interesting whole. 

When trouble was impending in the East, Mother Mary Joseph, Superior 
of Maryknoll, made a visitation of the missions, and then instructed her 
Sisters to remain at their posts unless actual catastrophe were to drive them 
out. This they did, and they were wonderfully guarded by Divine Providence. 
A great part of the special interest of the book comes from the fact that, as 
the author says, “the letters from the Sisters do not attempt a historical 
narrative of the progress of the war, but they give pictures of their lives 
as enemy aliens...” 

The virtues of missionaries, needed in the everyday life of their work, 
are seen in these pages to be an excellent preparation for the hardships and 
uncertainties of internee and prisoner. The comradely cooperation, not among 
the Sisters only, but with members of other communities, made hardships 
lighter and difficulties more bearable. And in Los Banos the Sisters worked 
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with an English Quaker, a Seventh Day Adventist, a Methodist, an Epis- 
copalian Bishop (who made an excellent orderly), besides some other Sisters, 
two Jesuit Fathers, and a Dominican, all caring for the sick. 

The exultation of deliverance, the renewal of old mission activities, the 
happiness and gratitude of those who welcome the Sisters back after the 
anxious years of the war, to the places where they worked before—all these 
lighten the picture and strike a cheerful note after so much strain, suffer- 
ing and gloom. 

All in all this is a very interesting and worthwhile book, and it should 
be the means of giving its readers an increased appreciation of American 
missionaries, and of arousing in many of our youthful Catholics the desire 
of a missionary vocation. We conclude by quoting from the letter of an 
American officer to friends at home: “These nuns have been through 
Hell—yet there is absolutely no recrimination—just joy and happiness at 
their well being and that they have an opportunity to pick up theif work and 
start again from scratch, with not a personal item in their possession, and not 
a cent to their name. I now have a new concept of the Foreign Missionary.” 

New York, N.Y. Epwarp F. GarESCHE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By Cardinal Villeneuve. 
Translated by J. A. O. Eisenzimmer. New York: Pustet, 1946. Pp. 264. 
$3.00. 

THE Livinc Liturcy. By M. H. Shepherd, Jr. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 139. $2.25. 

Una Sancta. Volume VII, 1, Advent. St. Louis, 1946. Pp. 24. $2.00 an- 
nually. 

On January 17, 1947, death came for the Archbishop Rodrigue Ville- 
neuve in a California infirmary: a religious of the Oblate order, a Cardinal 
of the Holy Roman Church, and, since 1933, chief shepherd of Quebec, 
Primate of Canada. He was also, during all the years of his priesthood, con- 
spicuous in fostering, by the spoken and the written word, the modern prac- 
tices of corporate and social worship. That this volume appears in English 
translation at the very time of his death portends a widening of his apostolate 
even as he is summoned to his reward. 

Years ago it was the custom of Father Villeneuve to put himself in the 
proper mood for reciting his Office and offering his Mass by reading Dom 
Guéranger’s great work, The Liturgical Year, and then to jot down things 
culled therefrom or suggested by its pages. The author later published these 
as weekly installments in Semaine Religieuse of Quebec, and eventually grouped 
them into a volume very modestly styled 4n Introduction to ‘The Liturgical 
Year.’ It is this work that Father Eisenzimmer offers English readers. Every 
Sunday, every major festival and annual observance is treated in simple, 
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direct, informative and formative manner. There is just enough of the French- 
Canadian flavor to the volume to make it welcome on that score. 

A youthful Episcopalian clergyman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, Massey 
H. Shepherd, Jr., found abiding inspiration in turning over again and again 
the pages of Ladd’s Prayer Book Interleaves (1942), and when invited to 
become a weekly columnist in The Witness, he produced a series of essays 
which he termed in filial devotedness “footnotes” to Ladd’s leaves. These 
footnotes were judged to be of permanent value, and deserving of a wider 
public, and so two years of ‘columnizing’ are revised and presented in book 
form by the Oxford University Press. 

The volume reflects the non-Catholic liturgical movement at its best. 
It is earnest and serious, deeply reverential and penetrating, and yet continu- 
ously tolerant and conscious that if the writer is himself not constrained by 
the Congregation of Rites, neither are his readers. He has to ‘sell’ his living 
liturgy on its living merits. He makes it very presentable, even if limiting 
himself all but exclusively to Anglican sources, in six general sections: Prin- 
ciples, Daily Office, The Holy Communion (‘To offer or not to offer, that is 
the question’), The Christian Year, Baptism and Confirmation, Music and 
Architecture. 

We may single out for quotation one of the few passages in which Catholic 
worship is directly contrasted with non-Catholic: 


Why do Roman Catholics attend their Church’s worship more faithfully and duti- 
fully than do Protestants (including, of course, Episcopalians)? Some people have 
a very ready answer to this. Roman Catholics, they say, are afraid not to go, 
not only because of the penalties imposed by their Church, but also because of a 
dread of the consequences in the life after death. I should not for a moment wish to 
deny that there is an element of truth in this answer; but it is such a partial truth as 
to be well-nigh a distortion. Most of us count many Roman Catholics among our 
friends. It is safe to say that we seldom, if ever, meet them on their way to Mass 
showing any sign of being under the tension of fear or dread. Quite the contrary, 
they appear most happy to be about their Father’s Business. No, the difference is 
this: Roman Catholics believe something very important, indeed a thing most im- 
portant, always happens in the Church’s worship. Too many Protestants do not 


(p. 77). 


The author postulates that “any church musician ought to have no less than 
a year’s study in a theological school” (106) by way of rounding out musical 
proficiency on the worship side. 

In view of the prolonged repercussions in the press to the conclusion of 
ex-chaplain Clark, that Catholic chaplains were really not doing a better 
‘job’ than the non-Catholic ones during the war, but that they had the advan- 
tage of a liturgy that answers men’s needs, it seems suitable here to note 
that Una Sancta, a St. Louis bi-monthly journal of ‘liturgical’ Lutherans 
enters upon its seventh year with the Advent issue of 1946. 
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This issue carries four Christmas meditations, based on Latin prayers from 
the Roman Missal, a Lutheran Litany of the Holy Child, the Epiphany 
announcement of the Movable Feasts of 1947, a plea for a Lutheran breviary, 
a review of the Collegeville Short Breviary, and a hint that, until a Lutheran 
one is ready, this one “prudently and discreetly used can serve the needs of 
many for a simple, edifying and popular liturgical office book” (17), an ac- 
count of a day of recollection of Lutheran ministers in the Wilkes Barre- 
Scranton area, a discussion of vestments, and a plea for a Lutheran Sisterhood 
in the United States. 

This journal is said to be so dangerous as to be banned in some Lutheran 


seminaries. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLARD. 


BREVILOQUIUM. By St. Bonaventure. Translated by Erwin Esser Nemmers. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. xxii, 248. $3.00. 

In recent years we have witnessed a lively activity in the translation of 
classical Christian texts into English. This is a sign, not so much of the 
failure of modern Christian thought to produce original works, but rather of 
the awakening sense of responsibility regarding the enormous treasures of 
Christian lore which remain inaccessible to the majority of interested readers 
because of the obstacle of language. Another proof of this revival of our tra- 
dition is the translation of the Breviloguium of St. Bonaventure. 

To those who glance over the long list of translations from St. Bonaven- 
ture in the recently published English Translations from Medieval Sources, 
by Farras and Evans, pp. 87-90, it might appear that St. Bonaventure is not 
unknown to the English-speaking world. However, it is well to note that all 
these translated works reveal to us only the mystical and ascetical writer, 
not the theologian and Doctor of the Church. The present translator has 
chosen a work of the Seraphic Doctor which is one of his most beautiful 
and original contributions to scholastic theology. In the Breviloguium 
the formulation, or rather the condensation, of theological thought is 
superb. Scheeben wrote about this work: “It is a true jewel-casket 
(Juwelenkastlein) whose every word solves a momentous theological 
question.” Again, the approach is theological: Every single teaching of 
Catholic faith is set forth in the evidence of its supernatural justifica- 
tion; it is shown to proceed from the “first principle,” i.e., God, to be under- 
stood in the light of God, and to lead back to God. With good reason, 
therefore, the Breviloquium has been called a “Theology from above.” 
Lastly, the arrangement of the Breviloguium bears a genuine Franciscan 
stamp. In distinction to all the other Summas or books on the Sentences, the 
Breviloquium is not divided in three or four parts but into seven, the part 
entitled ‘“‘De Incarnatione Verbi”’ occupying the center. Hence, the Brevilo- 
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quium is at once theocentric and Christocentric. (See the interesting article, 
“The Pointed Arch in Franciscan Theology,” by Rev. Thomas Plassman, 
O.F.M., Franciscan Studies [June, 1945], pp. 97-113). 

The translation renders the frequently quite difficult theological language 
into readable and easy-flowing English. The ideas of the Seraphic Doctor are 
in general faithfully presented. Naturally, a critical reader will quite often 
disagree with the translator. He would be inclined to point inaccuracies on 
almost every page of the translation. 

Let us concentrate on the first three pages. St. Bonaventure starts his 
work “Flecto genua mea.” At the very beginning the translator prefers 
to give the whole scriptural text which begins “For this cause I bow my 
knees” (Eph. 3: 14). That is not giving either the mind or the letter of 
the Seraphic Doctor who, first of all, quoted from memory and who, secondly, 
as a good teacher left the first three words out advisedly, lest he cause a 
slight confusion in the minds of his pupils or readers. Again, in the second 
last line, p. 3, the translator renders “from whom.” This should read “from 
which” (ex qua). The relative pronoun refers to notitia, not to Jesu Christi. 
Both the German (Imle-Kaup) and the Spanish (by the Editorial Board in 
Madrid) are careful to avoid this error. 

On p. 4.we find the translation of in ipsam ingrediatur agnoscendam into 
“enter into that knowledge” not quite adequate. Even the German translation 
“in ihre Erkenntnis eindringe” fails to render the true import. ‘“Agnosco” 
(from ad and gnosco) means “ recognize, acknowledge as true and genuine.” 
There is a great difference between entering into the knowledge of a thing 
and acknowledging and accepting the truth it contains. 

In lines 4-5 we read: “This is the faith of all supernatural illuminations 
as long as we are absent from the Lord and the foundation that stabilizes us, 
the light that directs us, and the door that lets us in.” The German and 
Spanish translators render more correctly in this wise: “For, as long as ‘we 
are exiled from the Lord,’ this very faith is the stabilizing foundation, the 
guiding light and the opening door of all supernatural illuminations.” The 
difference is quite evident. There is question, not of “the faith of all super- 
natural illuminations,” but of the faith in Christ which is the foundation, 
light and door of illuminations from above. 

On p. 5, first line, we read: “Human capacity plays a part in that it is 
born to grasp magnificently and in many ways great and numerous ideas.” 
“Plays a part” is a weak translation of exigebat. The term has the meaning 
of ‘to demand, require.” Also “great and numerous ideas” hardly convey what 
St. Bonaventure had in mind, namely the great and numerous realities set 
forth on the pages of Holy Scripture. 

From the viewpoint of a critic the Preface and Introduction are far from 
satisfactory. So much could have been brought to light that would have 
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helped the reader in better understanding and duly appreciating the exquisite 
theological teaching of the Seraphic Doctor. A knowledge of the aforemen- 
tioned German and Spanish translations would have been a distinct help to 
the translator. But, let it be said in his defense, that the Latin original is 
always at hand for a critical reading of the text. 

All lovers of St. Bonaventure should be deeply indebted to the translator 
and the publishers for affording them the opportunity of enjoying this unique 
“gem of scholastic Theology,” now set before them for the first time in 
pleasing, readable English, and in a volume of attractive format and excellent 
print. 

Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER. 


Le SENs DE L’Homme-DieEvu. By René Thibaut, S.J. Brussels: L’edition 
universelle; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. Second edition, 1946. Pp. 169. 
75 francs belges. 

Why did God become man? This question may be answered from two 
different standpoints. The dogmatic theologian in answering it has in mind 
the final motive for the Incarnation, which means the ultimate purpose 
God sought to accomplish when He sent His Son into the world. For St. 
Thomas redemption from sin was the sine gua non purpose of the Incarnation. 
For Duns Scotus it was rather the completion and perfection of the works 
of creation; so that even apart from the hypothesis of sin, God would have 
become man. 

The apologist makes a slightly different approach to this problem. He is 
concerned, once he knows that God has actually become man, with explain- 
ing the suitability of His coming in the flesh. The fact that God veils Himself, 
as it were, behind the human flesh of Christ, with all the limitations and 
inconveniences this entails, constitutes a difficulty for many not only among 
unbelievers but even in the ranks of the faithful. Whether God would have 
become man apart from the hypothesis of sin, or only upon that hypothesis, 
is not his question. Granting the fact of the Incarnation on either the Thomis- 
tic or the Scotistic hypothesis, the apologist starts from this as a point of 
departure and attempts to remove the scandal that seems to be involved in 
any clothing of the divinity with the habiliments of humanity. 

Father Thibaut makes clear what he means by this veiling of the divinity 
by the humanity. The words and actions of Christ, it is true, give us glimpses 
of the divinity, but they are not of such a character as to make it unmistakably 
clear to all. Even the miracles of Our Lord are but éclairs fugitifs (p. 32) 
which, when they are gone, leave the night as dark as it was before. The 
forma servi seems to be too much in evidence, and it covers the forma Dei 


with a thick veil. 
The apparent incertitude of the historical facts of the life of Christ, 
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emphasized of course by rationalistic criticism, serves only to thicken the 
veil. The resurrection is a case in point. Why did not so remarkable an event 
gain more credence than it did? Not even the disciples were wholly free 
from doubt and there seem to be conflicting accounts of the risen life 
in the Gospels themselves. The poverty of the resurrection story is painfully 
evident when it is compared with the detailed accounts of the passion. If we 
could only see the divinity with the same vividness with which we witness 
the humanity, particularly as we see it during the passion, our faith would 
not suffer the periodic questionings that arise in spite of our good will. 

Finally, the silence of God concerning the divinity of His Son must be 
faced. It is true, voices from heaven were heard proclaiming Christ as the 
Son of God; but how much more satisfactory it would have been if a divine 
intervention took place to convince all men in no uncertain way that Christ 
was really God. Instead, He seemed to be completely abandoned by His 
Father just when He was most in need of divine aid. God seemed to be as 
indifferent to the credit and reputation of His Son then as He appears to 
be now to the credit and reputation of His Church in the world. 

The second part of the book undertakes to explain the meaning of this 
veiling of the divinity by the humanity of Christ. Several answers have 
been given, many of which are partly true but inadequate. It was not, we 
may be sure, to furnish an answer to a foreseen Docetism (p. 66). Neither 
was it merely to increase the merit of our faith. Why should God have 
wished to make faith more difficult and to hide the light of divinity in His 
Son from the eyes of men, especially when we realize that the Word became 
flesh precisely to enable us to see God (p. 68)? Was it to check our pride? 
Yet, why should God permit more sins of pride to arise through this scandal 
of humiliation and abasement (p. 69)? Shall we say that His love for us 
was so great that He wished to resemble us even in our misery? This is 
true; at the same time the proof of His love for us would have been much 
more striking if Christ had saved us without appearing as the victim of a 
judicial error (p. 69). 

It is necessary, the author tells us (p. 78), to have an exact idea of the 
nature of the mission of Christ if we are to understand the meaning of this 
veiling of the divinity by the humanity. Christ did not come principally to 
secure recognition of His divinity from men; this is but a means to an end. 
His aim and purpose was to make known the true nature of God his Father 
as charity (love). The ultimate meaning of the Man-God is this: it is an 
incomparable sign of invisible charity. When we recognize the divinity of 
His Son, we are led to recognize the true nature of God, which is love. 
Hitherto God was known through His other attributes: omnipotence, ma- 
jesty, wisdom, holiness, etc. His love, however, was eclipsed by these other 
attributes. Christ came to make known the fact that God is love clearer 
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than midday. It is impossible to manifest disinterested love more than He did. 
He pushed it so far that charity appears in Him not only as superhuman and 
supernatural, but divine (p. 79). All that we need to do in order to see this 
is to be docile to grace and to regard the charity of Christ not with prejudice 
but with sympathy, conceiving at the same time a sincere desire to imitate it. 

This mission of revealing the great doctrine that God is love explains for 
Father Thibaut the abasement of God in the womb of Mary and during the 
whole course of His earthly life, particularly on the cross, in the sepulchre, and 
now in the Eucharist. All that Father Thibaut says is profoundly true, in the 
light of the special problem he set himself to solve. Read in that light, and 
keeping in mind the standpoint from which he is speaking, the book is a 
notable contribution to our Christological literature. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N.Y. WizuaM R. O’Connor. 


MEDITATIONS FOR SEMINARIANS. By Rev. Carleton A. Prindeville, C.M., 

S.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. vii, 403. $4.00. 

One of the indispensable items on the spiritual diet of a student for the 
priesthood is that of mental prayer. Its vitalizing capacity is recognized by 
the Church when she charges Bishops to see to it that seminarians devote 
some time each day to mental prayer (Canon 1367). 

The preface to Meditations for Seminarians is a condensed treatise on 
the practice of mental prayer. Covering five pages, it briefly explains the 
process of mental prayer and how progress is made in it. We are then 
given a short plan of discursive prayer and its principles are exemplified in a 
meditation on “The Gifts of the Magi.” “Here is the way to meditate,” 
says the author, and then our faculties are put into prayerful action as we 
gaze on the scene of the Epiphany. A few appropriate reflections, a practical 
resolution and a short colloquy complete our visit to Bethlehem. 

The successive stages of prayer are indicated, namely, the discursive prayer, 
the predominantly affective prayer and finally the prayer of simplicity. 

Traditional yet orthodox remedies are prescribed for the growing pains 
of the spiritual adolescent. Remote and proximate preparation create a 
congruous atmosphere for the morning “audience with our Lord.” A word 
on the necessary prerequisites of supernatural faith and a study of divine 
truths plus the ancillary function of spiritual reading concludes this com- 
pendium of mental prayer. The soundness, clarity and brevity of this 
prefatory explanation recommend its frequent rereading. 

In presenting his design for each meditation, Dr. Prindeville adheres uni- 
versally to the following form: (1) The subject of the meditation; (2) Per- 
sonal reflections suggested by the subject matter; (3) An appropriate resolu- 
tion. This brief outline is then amplified and scriptural texts add to its 
flavor. In any one of these outlines, conciseness, clarity and unity of thought 


are apparent. 
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A complete meditation on each of the 403 pages results in a fairly thorough 
treatise on clerical perfection. The liturgical cycle and the more important 
feasts of the Church supply in great measure the fabric out of which the 
meditations are woven. ‘To these are added the virtues necessary to the 
clerical state, such as purity and fortitude, while such failings as idleness 
and pride, so reprehensible in a candidate for the sanctuary, are not over- 
looked. Various reflections on the Passion of Christ are selected for Friday’s 
meditation. Sixteen meditations, chosen as being especially appropriate for 
days of recollection, conclude the volume. 

As a helpful complement to these Meditations, it is recommended that, 
wherever possible, the Gospel text forming the subject of the meditation be 
indicated in the preliminary outline. Thus, on page 241, where we con- 
sider the Publican, it would be helpful to find an immediate reference to Luke 
18:9-14. The addition of an index of subjects would help the seminarian 
to locate without delay either the remedy for his current spiritual malady 
or the laudable gratification of his devotional preferences. Such an index 
would also supply an incidental advantage to the priest, who, harassed perhaps 
in his quest for sermon material, might turn profitably to Meditations for 
Seminarians for a few stimulating thoughts. 

While primarily intended for seminarians, there is little doubt that the 
merits of this volume will guarantee its cordial reception into many a rectory 
and religious house. 

Weston College, Mass. James E. Risk. 


THE Darkness Is Passep. A Book of Meditations. By Rev. Thomas H. 
Moore, S.J. New York: The Declan X. McMullen Co., 1946. Pp. 176. 
$2.00. 

One of the more encouraging signs of the times for Catholics is the grow- 
ing appetite for spiritual books. It devolves upon the spiritual leaders in the 
Church to satisfy this religious hunger with works which will be strictly 
contemporary but which will maintain the ancient ideal of all spiritual 
writing: a happy combination of authentic asceticism and true piety with 
equally authentic literary worth. 

In this most important sense Father Moore ranks high among present-day 
spiritual writers. To his first book, J Also Send You, a fresh presentation 
of the apologetic of Holy Mother Church, and to a following work on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, Beyond the Altar-Rail, Father Moore now adds 
what will surely be welcomed as the best of his books. The Darkness Is Passed 
is a series of twenty-six meditations which loosely follow the pattern of the 
ecclesiastical seasons. There is a wide range of subject matter, but the true 
thread of unity is indicated in the Foreword (which, incidentally, is a pro- 
found and splendid passage) : “They (men) were given the power to become 
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the adopted sons of God. ... Yet . . . men are terribly afraid to be sons of 
oS 

Three powerful impressions will be made on the reader of these medita- 
tions. He will gradually realize that he is being privileged to witness the 
workings of a deeply theological mind. There is no trace of the superficial 
here. Secondly, the reader will be reassured to see the easy good sense, the 
heartening reasonableness which carefully controls the demands made upon 
the Christian soul. “God did not intend angels to sleep. But He did intend 
men to sleep. He also meant that they should eat and work and play and 
sing and love and beget children.” Finally, the reader will be delighted with 
a prose which is deceptive in its effortlessness, which is unpretentious and 
crystal-clear, and which surprises, at times, by its sharp contemporary flavor. 
“He (St. Paul) was willing to slug it out with anybody.” 

There is a further quality in this excellent book which calls for very 
particular notice. It is an unfortunate fact that a certain amount of religious 
writing reads as if it had been confected for women only, or at least as if 
the author hadn’t much hope that any but the fair (so to speak) would read 
him. Father Moore’s writing is handsomely otherwise. For some years he 
has been engaged in the retreat movement for Catholic men, and an unmis- 
takable masculinity shines through his work. In spiritual writing perhaps 
there is no higher praise than this. 


New York, N. Y. Vincent P. McCorry. 


ENKI AND NinHursaG. A Sumerian “Paradise” Myth. By Samuel N. 
Kramer. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1945. Pp. 
40. 

THE LEGEND oF Kinc Keret. A Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age. By 
H. L. Ginsberg. New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1946. Pp. 50. $1.25. 

These studies are the authoritative and useful results of many years’ 
scholarship in Sumerian and Canaanite. In each case the outstanding expert 
has translated and transcribed the text and summarized the knowledge of 
a basic literary work in each tradition. The layman and the non-specialist are 
assured of a reliable reference and an English version for historical and 
literary purposes. The extent to which the Sumerian material lies behind 
the Accadian and the Assyro-Babylonian, and therefore has had at least a 
collateral and formal effect on biblical composition, has made an appreciation 
of this corpus imperative to the scriptural scholar. The echoes in word and 
image which the Ugaritic poetry has left in the Old Testament make these 
compositions, to an even greater extent, required reading for the biblical 
student. It is well therefore that the means of guidance and information 
have been undertaken by the American Schools and that the authorities are 
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so superlative in each instance. The specialist in philology and linguistics will 
surely find vulnerable details, but the readers aforementioned for whom these 
monographs are invaluable may rest assured that no subjective theories are 
being issued under high auspices. The assurance that these are the first in a 
series of supplementary bulletins to be issued by the American Schools—in 
the future excluding works like the first of a more technical cuneiform char- 
acter which are to be published by the new Journal of Cuneiform Studies— 
is correspondingly welcome news for objective and dependable learning. These 
monographs are important additions to our awareness of a preliminary phase 


in Western literary tradition. 


Notre Dame College of Staten Island. JoHn V. WALsH. 


In TIME AND ETERNITY. A Jewish Reader. Edited by Nahum N. Glatzer. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1946. Pp. 256. $2.75. 

This book presents excerpts, for the most part somewhat brief, of the 
extrabiblical literature ranging from Philo to the Hasidic writers of the 
nineteenth century. Later authors who were influenced by the thought and 
literary trends of modern Europe have been excluded. The excerpts are 
concerned chiefly with religion and moral duties and have been selected with 
a view to illustrating the varied character of Jewish thought on these topics 
through the ages. They are arranged, not in chronological order, but under 
headings suggestive of their contents. There are two useful appendices: one 
discusses briefly the sources from which the extracts were derived, thus afford- 
ing us an opportunity to delve more deeply into the works of the author 
cited, if we should feel so inclined; the other provides us with brief biograph- 
ical notices about the writers quoted. There is, also, an epilogue, which the 
reader is advised to read first. It explains the principles according to which 
the anthology was made, which may otherwise seem obscure. The guiding 
purpose of the editor may be gleaned from the following sentence: “The 
reader will not find here a simple or one-sided account of the teachings of 
Israel. What is hoped he may find is an insight into the wide range of thought 
that has gone into that tradition and the variety of ways that were travelled 
towards the one goal—the establishment of a relationship between the finite 
and the infinite, between time and eternity” (p. 254). 

In the main and with some reservations, the goal which the editor has 
set for himself has been attained. He has furnished us with interesting and 
at times, noteworthy selections from a very wide range of Jewish authors. 
The selections, singly or collectively, do not enable us to pronounce a confident 
verdict on the literary skill and mental caliber of the writers involved. But: 
they prove that the Jewish mind was ever alert to higher values and at times 
penetrated deeply into the mysteries of God and the social obligations of 
man. For the most part, the Christian reader will approve the ideas and 
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sentiments expressed, although he will not find them startling and novel. 
Throughout, the compiler has avoided a polemical attitude toward Christian- 
ity; even the narratives of Jewish martyrdom at the hands of Christians 
have not been included to arouse anti-Christian feelings. They are merely 
intended to exemplify the Jewish attitude toward suffering for religious 
motives; moreover, they form a minor portion of the book. The discerning 
reader will recognize in these unfortunate episodes examples of misdirected 
zeal. The perusal of this book, therefore, will prove stimulating to the non- 
Jewish reader. It will make him acquainted with a series of writers and 
thinkers whose existence he never even suspected. Then, too, it will give him 
glimpses of the Jewish mind and heart under the influence of lofty thought 
and noble aspiration. Thus he will conceive a clearer and more sympathetic 
understanding of his Jewish neighbor, which will aid him in the achievement 
of his Christian ideals. 

In conclusion, we wish to remark that the translations of the originals 
by Olga Marx are admirable. The design and printing of the book, also, 


are worthy of commendation. 
Catholic University. MicHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


THE New TEstaMENT. Translated by Ronald Knox. Illustrated Edition. 

New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 502. $5.00. 

The welcome given Monsignor Knox’s translation of the New Testament 
receives added lustre through the publication of this fine illustrated edition. 
Every feature of artistic embellishment reveals a taste well in accord with 
the scholarship and literary skill of the renowned translator. The color 
illustrations, chapter headings, initials and lettering throughout—matched 
by the warmth of the end-paper design—are charmingly harmonious, leaving 
the resulting effect a pleasing relief to the printed page, well balanced by not 
being overly obtrusive on our attention to the text. That Dr. Hans Tietze 
should have confined his selection of the color plates to the early Renaissance 
period is evidence of an appreciation of that stage of ecclesiastical art which 
reflects a spiritual interpretation of biblical subjects unmatched since. American 
readers will observe an indication of the wealth of Medieval painting possessed 
by our galleries in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and New 
York in the fact that all but six of the thirty beautiful color illustrations are 
reproductions from the rich collections housed in our own museums. 

Surely the appeal of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical 
on the promotion of Scriptural studies, will find added impetus in this delight- 
ful work which elicits hearty praise, congratulations and sincere gratitude 


for its ever-zealous publishers. 


Fordham University. Puiwip S. Hur ey. 
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THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THouGHT. A Treatise in Political Philosophy. 
By Heinrich A. Rommen, LL.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1945. 
Pp. viii, 747. $6.00. 

Misgivings beset the reviewer of a treatise as profound, lengthy, and, one 
might say, involved as Dr. Rommen’s The State in Catholic Thought. 
Much of the difficulty is inherent in the subject, though some of it must be 
attributed to the author’s manner of treating it. 

This book is certainly the first full-length attempt to expound “the Catholic 
philosophy of the State” to appear in this country. Dr. Rommen, the author 
of a treatise in German on the political thought of Suarez, has put all students 
of the subject in his debt. So has the publisher. 

The treatise is divided into four parts: Philosophical Foundations, The 
Philosophy of the State, Church and State, and The Community of Nations. 
In scope the work is as comprehensive as it could be. 

Some difficulty arises about the exact meaning the author attaches to the 
term “Catholic political philosophy.” In his Preface, he insists that the body 
of thought about the State with which he is concerned “is based on natural 
reason and on rational principles.” It is “Catholic” only in the sense of “the 
place where this philosophy grew and found its home.” The term has, he 
declares, no theological implications connected with divine revelation (p. v). 
The same question has occupied metaphysicians who discuss in what sense 
Thomistic philosophy is “Christian.” 

Dr. Rommen himself seems to shift his ground very shortly. Speaking of 
the origin of political philosophy in the Church he declares: ‘““The Gospel 
and reason are the foundation” (p. 6). Soon afterwards he insists that 
“Catholic political philosophy, as its name shows, cannot disregard its origin. 
It lives encompassed by the theological and philosophical structure of Catholic 
doctrine” (p. 11). Somewhat further on he points out how “the good pagan’s 
ideals” began to be decomposed when “‘separated from their nourishing root, 
the Christian faith...” (pp. 70-73). In the concrete, it seems that the 
“Catholic philosophy of the State” is very intimately conditioned by Catholic 
theology and revelation, on the one hand, just as it has been very intimately 
conditioned by religious historical factors on the other, as the author notes 
(pp. 81-85). 

Running through the volume as themes, rather than expounded fully in 
any one place, are some capital principles of Suaresian, if not simply 
“Catholic,” political philosophy which this reviewer is glad to see put forth 
with Dr. Rommen’s authority. The distinction between the State and society 
is one of these (pp. 14-15). Another is the theory of the corporate moral 
personality of the State (p. 140). More widely accepted views, like the 
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Thomistic emphasis on the intellectual approach and the doctrine of 
Quadragesimo Anno regarding the dual principle of subsidiarity and autonomy 
of groups within the State, are given proper emphasis. The sanctity of 
human personality is kept to the fore. 

The treatise abounds in valuable insights and original observations. The 
whole section on “Political Theology,” for example, reveals the way in 
which religious views have determined the method of approaching political 
thought and the extent to which political doctrines follow from theological 
doctrines. The dialectic theology of Karl Barth’s Theology of Crisis is 
examined from the point of view of its political implications in a compendious 
footnote running to nearly a full page of fine print (pp. 94-95). 

On the scope of political philosophy as contrasted, not with political 
theology, but with political science, Dr. Rommen leaves something to be 
desired (pp. 47-55). He very properly insists on the irreplaceability of 
political philosophy where there is question of ends to be pursued. But he 
fails to do justice to the systematic ordering of at least tentative general- 
izations from experience which is the proper scope of an empirical social 
science. In a word, he has not set forth the understanding of the term 
“science” when applied to the study of social phenomena by the best 
practitioners. 

The section on the historical evolution of religious freedom as the forerunner 
of other civil liberties calls attention to the historical context of the Romanticist 
—Protestant and individualistic—ideology which dominated this evolution. 
It was this penumbra of unorthodox doctrine which alienated the Church 
for so long from what we now accept as the core of democratic political 
thought. It is a pity that the book went to press, apparently, before the 
author had a chance to utilize the first Papal document in which democracy 
was defined in terms in which it is seen as desirable, not merely tolerable, 
from a Catholic point of view. The document, of course, is the 1944 Christmas 
Message of Pope Pius XII. Rommen, however, espoused this view even before 
it was officially promulgated (pp. 139-140; 477-503). 

As an example of a frequently misunderstood principle of political philosophy 
on which the author strikes the right note we might cite his position on the 
common good (pp. 137-8). He there cites St. Thomas to the effect that 
“the common good is essentially different from the private good,” i.e., it is 
not, as Locke thought, the mere sum of individual private goods. 

Opinions may easily differ about the proper way of approaching this or 
that topic in political philosophy. One certainly wonders why Dr. Rommen 
began his analysis of ““The Idea of Man” in political philosophy with a 
discussion of Rousseau and Hobbes (pp. 60-62), only to go back to Luther 
and the Protestants in the next section. One notices something like whimsicality 
in the citation of authorities: sometimes none are cited, sometimes primary 
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sources are cited, sometimes secondary sources. In at least one place the 
author, without citation, attributes to St. Augustine the exact opposite of 
the opinion St. Thomas interpreted him to have held. Augustine is given 
credit for holding that even if Adam had not sinned, there would be a 
need in human nature of the State and law (p. 76). St. Augustine seems to 
say the opposite in De Civitate Dei (Lib. 19, c. 15), and St. Thomas 
reversed what he took to be Augustine’s doctrine in the Summa Theologica 
(Ia, IIae, q. 96, a. 4). This is probably no more than an unfortunate over- 
sight in no wise indicative of the author’s scholarship. 

Since the book is well indexed and covers with a refreshing fullness of 
treatment every topic of political philosophy that might enter into a course in 
ethics, college teachers could mine this quarry for many years without 
exhausting its riches. There is certainly nothing like it in print for this 


purpose. 
University of Detroit. Rosert C, HARTNETT. 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT. By R. Maclver. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1947. Pp. ix, 498. $4.50. 

The new volume by Professor Maclver is the best approximation available 
to a much needed textbook on Political Sociology. First, the kind or reality 
of political power, a species of social power, is discussed. The explanation is 
mainly genetic: “the breeding ground of government” is found in the family 
where one learns to obey, and this habit is sustained by a “central myth” 
of authority—myth, in the author’s terminology, designating “the value- 
impregnating beliefs and notions that men hold, that they live by and for.” 
Then, the correlation between power, property and status is submitted to 
illuminating study, continued by a study of the forms of government. Of 
these, Professor Maclver offers a multidimensional classification which, in 
the present reviewer’s opinion, contains a few nonpolitical elements and 
therefore is rather a classification of all-inclusive societies. But three major 
types are finally distinguished, traditional government, democracy and dictator- 
ship. Excellent chapters are devoted to the ways of democracy and dictatorship, 
while traditional government remains undiscussed. The choice made by men 
among these basic forms is reduced to a few simple formulas: Democracy 
is unworkable where the majority of the people are politically uneducated, 
unconscious of their unity or of any binding common interest; where the 
ground is being prepared for democracy, conditions most congenial for the 
rise of dictatorship obtain. 

In this part of the book, a central theme makes its appearance: ‘“‘we live 
in communities, not in states.” In other words, the state is an organization 
functioning in the framework of a community and unthinkable without it, 
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because it is the community which sustains the central myth. Probably for 
the sake of brevity, the author only mentions, but does not discuss the fact 
that the great community (which, in the conclusion, is sometimes called 
society) does not necessarily coincide with the state, more exactly, that this 
happens only in national states the personal composition of which is almost 
identical with an ethnic group (a term not used by Maclver). Therefore, 
the complications which arise in a multinational state or in a fragmentary 
state (organizing only part of an ethnic group) remain beyond the author’s 
horizon. 

The study of the forms of government is followed by an eclectic section 
discussing revolution, the transformation of functions and war. The short 
discussion of the causation of war belongs to the best of what has been 
written on the subject. The treatment of functions, to which the author 
returns in his Conclusion, comprises very definite propositions about the 
natural limitations of the state. Culture organizations, he says, cannot without 
losing their identity and their functions be amalgamated and absorbed as 
mere departments of the state. As to economic control, the limit is put by 
the consideration of how far it conduces to economic welfare and how far it 
is efficient; moreover, it never should become so exclusive and monopolistic 
as to result in the indirect domination of the cultural life. 

Just because the book is a model of accuracy, this reviewer feels himself 
obliged to point to a few mistakes. The Serbs are not Protestant, but Greek 
Orthodox. One should not say that Marxist parties are not inclined to 
advocate a gradual approach to socialism—the Socialists, in contradistinction 
to the Communists, are. It is inexact to oppose the powerless President of the 
Soviet Union to the all-powerful Secretary of the Party because the con- 
stitutional structure of the Soviet Union does not comprise the office of a 
President. Reading the discussion of the Latin American type of dictatorship 
one wonders why the very similar development is Spain and Portugal has 


been omitted. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON ON Democracy. Selected and Arranged by Saul K. 

Padover. New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 186. $0.25. 

This little volume is a Penguin reprint of Democracy by Thomas Jefferson, 
first published in 1939. The editor has selected and arranged systematically 
what he considers to be the most typical expressions of Jefferson’s political 
thought. 

As Jefferson never wrote a systematic treatise on government, Mr. Padover 
has performed a signal service by organizing these excerpts under the headings 
of Natural Rights of Man, Principles of Democracy, The Constitution, 
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Political Economy, Social Welfare, Religion, and Foreign Affairs. Two 
Appendices follow, presenting Axioms and Dicta and Jefferson’s Opinions of 
Contemporaries. The book has an index. 

Most of the selections are from Jefferson’s letters, which number about 
twenty-five thousand. These letters give an editor a wide field of choice. 
The reason is set forth, with ample documentation, in Charles A. Beard’s 
The Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, Chapter XIV, where 
Beard proves that Jefferson can be quoted on opposite sides on almost every 
important topic in political thought. He was really an ideologist rather than a 
political philosophier, as is shown in Adrienne Koch’s recent study, The 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 

Why did Jefferson use letter writing as an almost exclusive medium of 
expression? He was a poor public speaker, and therefore avoided the platform. 
Whether he had the competence to compose formal statements of his political 
positions is a question. At any rate, despite his incessant espousal of freedom 
of the press, he despised the newspapers of his day and refused to publish 
in them articles which could be identified as coming from his pen, seldom 
going further than employing the services of his journalistic handy man, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, for this purpose. 

At the same time, the Sage of Monticello felt under compulsion to put 
in writing for posterity a record, not only of his every action, but of his 
every thought. Private letters addressed to the right persons absolved him 
from public responsibility for his opinions while enabling him to “feed out,” 
so to speak, all the products of a mind which (he felt confident) germinated 
nothing but highly valuable insights designed by an all-wise Providence to 
illumine the darkness of political mankind. It was a half-measure which 
well suited Jefferson’s political strategy. It entailed the disadvantage, of 
course, of leaving mankind without a comprehensive and orderly presentation 
of Jeffersonian thought. Mr. Padover has sought to rescue Jefferson from 
the inevitable consequences of his well thought out policy. 

It will be necessary here to indicate only two avenues of critical appraisal. 
The first concerns the value of such aspects of Jefferson’s thought as have 
been represented in this volume. 

For example, Jefferson wrote in 1800: 

The true theory of our Constitution is surely the wisest and the best, that the 
States are independent as to everything within themselves, and united as to everything 
respecting foreign nations. Let the General Government be reduced to foreign 
concerns only ... (p. 30). 

Now this is undoing the Constitution altogether and imagining that it was 
identical with the Articles of Confederation which it was written to replace. 
Roger Sherman, the shoemaker from Connecticut, proposed in the Convention 
on June 6, 1787, to limit the objects of the national Government very 
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severely, but he at least included the national domestic objects of putting 
down internal insurrections and legislating “within a defined province.” 
Madison, who later went over to Jefferson’s side for reasons which no one 
has ever satisfactorily explained, immediately took issue with Sherman. 
Madison argued that “the security of private rights and the steady dispensation 
of justice” should be placed under the jurisdiction of the national Government. 
As early as May 31, Madison expressed doubt about the practicability of 
“an enumeration and definition of the powers necessary to be exercised by 
the National Legislature...” 

The Constitution as finally framed granted Congress sweeping powers in 
Article I, Section 8. It provided for “national supremacy” in Article VI. 
The Federalist papers, called by Jefferson “the best commentary on the 
principles of government which was ever written” (Padover, p. 152), is 
simply a powerful piece of argumentation in favor of the Federalist Constitu- 
tion as against the States’ rights oppositionists who balked at ratification. 

The only conclusion this reviewer can come to, in view of Jefferson’s com- 
pletely contradictory positions as expressed in letters from France in 1786- 
1788 on the one hand, and in this country from 1790 on, is that he never 
understood the Constitution, either because he could not understand it or 
(what is more likely in a highly emotional person) because he refused to 
understand it. 

Examples of this type of whimsicality could be multiplied almost with- 
out end. 

But let us turn to the other aspect of this anthology, its omissions. A good 
example is the omission of evidence of Jefferson’s materialistic philosophy, 
of which he made no secret in his correspondence. His letter to John Adams 
of August 15, 1820, stoutly affirms “‘my creed of materialism.” Padover omits 
this letter, not only in this little volume, but in his The Complete Jefferson 
(1943). Room might have been found for at least one statement of Jefferson’s 
materialism in a volume running to 1322 pages. Neither volume lists the term 
in its index. Philip $. Foner seems to omit the same topic in his Basic Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson (1944). 

Those who have not easy access to the Memorial Edition of Jefferson’s 
writings can find this letter in The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, edited by Adrienne Koch and William Peden for the Modern 
Library in 1944. 

In this present volume Padover presents considerable evidence of Jefferson’s 
hostile and high-handed judgments of institutionalized and doctrinal Christian- 
ity (pp. 108-123). Naturally, a Christian will not pass it over lightly, as 
the editor does in his Introduction. 

The great danger is not that Jefferson’s contributions to American political 
thought and practice will be overlooked, but that they will be vastly ex- 
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aggerated. People like the late President Roosevelt are called, and called 
themselves, Jeffersonians without an inkling of the unbridgeable gulf between 
the two groups. Madame Perkins in The Roosevelt I Knew seems to be 
aware of the problem when she writes: “There was nothing social minded 
about the upstate Democrats who boasted they were Jeffersonians, whatever 
that means” (p. 24). What it means is a long story. 

University of Detroit. Rosert C. HARTNETT. 


InTRopUcTorY SocioLocy. By Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. (Second 
Edition.) New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1946. Pp. xii, 990. $6.00. 
When the first edition of Dr. Murray’s Introductory Sociology appeared 

in 1935, it was welcomed by Catholic teachers of sociology as a genuine 

contribution to a field which was not over-supplied with authoritative 

Catholic texts. The appearance of a second edition is evidence that the 

work served its purpose. 

While much of the matter of the first edition has been utilized, the new 
edition is more than a reprint. It is a new work. Format and type have been 
changed, old matter has been rearranged, much new matter and many refer- 
ences have been added, so that the work before us bears little resemblance to 
its predecessor except in the author’s pleasing style and soundness of judgment. 

It would be impossible in the space allotted to a review to call attention to 
the many excellent features of the work. Suffice it to say that in the thirty 
chapters of the new edition, Dr. Murray gives a clear statement of basic so- 
ciological principles as well as a concise but thorough coverage of the signifi- 
cant problems of contemporary social group life. 

An almost equal division of subject matter makes it possible to use the 
work as a text for a semester or a year’s course. The first part deals with 
the study of sociology, man’s biological and cultural heritage and his social 
nature; the second part, with the problems of modern group life under the 
general headings of collective behavior, the community, social institutions 
and social maladjustments. In Chapters VIII and IX, “Early Prehistoric 
Backgrounds” and “The Dawn of Civilization” and in Chapters X and XI 
“The Culture of Primitives,” the author has drawn heavily upon an an- 
thropological study which he published in 1943 under the title Man’s Un- 
known Ancestors. Dr. Murray’s thorough acquaintance with the fields of 
anthropology, paleontology and archeology render him competent to speak 
authoritatively on questions to which the Catholic student cannot find satis- 
factory answers in materialistic authors. 

In an instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, and dated January 27, 1902, we read: “Rightly can 
Holy Church boast of having always been the patroness of all those sociolog- 
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ical studies which some now wish to present in the light of a new discovery.” 
Dr. Murray’s work is added proof that the Catholic scholar can take full 
advantage of the new methods for gathering empirical data about society 
and foster a science of which the Church can heartily approve. In fact, 
for the Catholic reader, the principal charm of this book is precisely its lucid 
presentation of the Catholic viewpoint on every problem discussed. Early 
in the work (p. 33) the author makes his position clear: 

A Catholic sociology is necessary. From what we have seen of the infiltration of the 
personal philosophies and religious attitudes of different authors into their sociologies, 
it should be evident that a Catholic sociology is as necessary as a Catholic philosophy 
... We think it somewhat of a presumption on the part of many authors to preempt 
the name “sociology,” as if theirs were totally unbiased and coldly “scientific” treat- 
ments. Instead of apologizing for our use of the qualification “Catholic,” we believe 
that they too should qualify their sociologies by such terms as “agnostic,” “material- 
istic,” or “deterministic.” 

A reviewer might be tempted to question the wisdom of inserting in the 
text so many and, at times, rather lengthy quotations from current books 
and magazine and newspaper articles. But the teacher who adopts the 
book for classroom use will have reason to thank the author for providing 
an active student interest lacking in the ‘dry-as-dust’ manual. This particular 
feature of the work, too, is a practical illustration of the teaching aid con- 
tained in Appendix C, “The Clipping Essay” (p. 919). 

Besides the appendix just referred to, another (Appendix D) contains a 
lengthy Study Guide covering the entire contents of the work with suggested 
readings for study reports. These lists together with the readings after each 
chapter form a valuable bibliography, prudently chosen as being easily 
available to the college student. 

The preface to the second edition says: “Although it has been written 
primarily for the Catholic student, its viewpoint should not vary on most 
matters from that of those who follow a somewhat liberal Judaeo-Christian 
tradition.” We doubt whether the book will ever find a great many non- 
Catholic readers outside of non-Catholic students attending Catholic col- 
leges. But it should find a place on the shelves of all libraries, public and 
institutional, where it would do much toward correcting many erroneous 
notions regarding the vital problems it discusses. As a text for Catholic 
colleges, as an almost inexhaustible source book for Catholic study clubs, as 
a helpful reference for the busy parish priest, and as interesting and informa- 
tive reading for the lay Catholic, the work can be recommended unreservedly. 

The publishers are to be commended on producing a work which shows 
careful editing, excellent proofreading and punctilious attention to technical 
details. 

St. Bonaventure College, N. Y. Victor E. MILLs. 
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Curistian Etuics AND Socia Poticy. By John C. Bennett. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

Dr. Bennett, Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, was invited to give the Richard Lectures 
at the University of Virginia in 1945. He chose to consider as his topic 
a very interesting question, namely, how to bridge the gap between the abstract 
principles of Christian ethics and the concrete problems involved in Christian 
social action. The present volume contains the lectures, somewhat expanded 
and rearranged. 

Four different strategies, according to Dr. Bennett, have been developed 
in the past to solve the problem: (1) The Catholic strategy which involves 
“the assimilation of natural law or rational morality into the authoritative 
teaching of the Church concerning public questions.” This bridges the gap 
between the sacred and the secular and makes it possible “for Catholics to 
think in terms of Christian states and Christian societies whereas these con- 
ceptions can only be held by Protestants with great reservations.” (2) The 
strategy of withdrawal is illustrated by the pacifism of the Quakers or the 
Mennonite ideal of the isolated, self-sufficient community. (3) The identifica- 
tion of Christianity with particular social programs is a third strategy. 
(4) The double standard for personal and public life is defended, according 
to Dr. Bennett, by some Lutherans. He illustrates the attitude by the 
following quotation from Paul Althaus, a German Lutheran theologian: “No 
Christian law, no Christian standard, exists for the State or for Politics.” 


Having criticized these four strategies, Dr. Bennett describes a fifth 
which represents his own position. 

It begins with a complete rejection of the double standard for the Church and 
state, for personal life and public life. The choices of the Christian as a citizen or 
as a participant in the economic process are his personal choices. He retains 
moral responsibility in what he votes for, in what he supports through 
his part in the development of public opinion, in the policies to which he consents 
or by which he profits. If he accepts policies which he would not choose to imitate 
in a world governed by fully Christian standards, he must have reasons for doing 
that rather than for ultimate resistance even at great sacrifice. 


A final chapter discusses the role of the Church (in the Protestant sense 
of the word) under this fifth strategy. 

Dr. Bennett writes dispassionately, and even sympathetically, of the 
Catholic Church but it would be too much to say that he has a really deep 
insight into the complex field of Catholic social thought and action. Had his 
insight been more profound, he might have realized that his own position, 
as set down in the quotation just given, is accepted as a commonplace by 
Catholic theologians. Catholics reject the double standard for Church and 
state. Catholics hold the moral responsibility of the citizen for all his choices. 
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Catholics realize that the individual can hardly avoid cooperating indirectly 
with the imperfections of our society but must avoid direct cooperation 
with evil “even at great sacrifice.” The whole book reflects the position of a 
sincere, well-informed, and intelligent thinker who has unconsciously drawn 
much nearer to the Church’s viewpoint than he realizes. 

Catholic University of America. Pau HANLy FurFey. 









Moras IN POo.itics AND Prorgssions. A Guide for Catholics in Public 
Life. By Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., $.T.D. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. vi, 187. $2.50. 

The practical cases of conscience that are suggested by the several profes- 
sions directly or indirectly affecting the social good are so varied, so com- 
plicated and often enough so elusive that any extensive treatment of them 
must be a welcome addition to the theological literature of the subject. 
Students, confessors and the professional people themselves who must consider 
problems of charity, faith, or justice in any of its forms are constantly 
challenged by new and old questions which admit of answers only after 
a laborious application of principles. The present volume is a handy manual 
both for those who require an answer to a special problem, and for the 
student whose interest comprehends a wider field. The author is to be 
congratulated for making available in book form the series of articles first 
published a few years ago in the American Ecclesiastical Review. 

The duties of the legislator, judge and lawyer, of the doctor and the 
nurse are detailed briefly and clearly; chapters on the soldier or sailor, the 
social worker, the public-school teacher and the propagandist give a survey 
of duties not discussed systematically in the textbooks of Moral Theology. 
Though the book is professedly addressed to Catholics, the moral obligations 
which it explains are, for the most part, derived from natural, not positive 
ecclesiastical law; the address, however, is justified throughout by a constant 
insistence on the importance for private and public welfare of the recognition 
of and submission to law by Catholics. A valuable feature is the consideration 
given whenever possible to the obligations imposed by legal and distributive 
justice, obligations too often either unknown or ignored. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important contribution are the chapters 
on dishonesty and graft in public life. As the author suggests, it is necessary 
here to convince those addicted to the vice that their conduct is morally 
wrong; clerical silence can too easily be interpreted as condonation or even 
connivance. Graft for an appointment, for official information, for immunity, 
and theft from the government whether indulged in by those in the higher 
or lower ranks of public life, by legislator or policeman or minor official 
is shown to be what it is—a sin against legal justice committed by those who 
have specifically undertaken to promote the common good, a sin against 
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commutative justice and religion since it involves a violation of contract 
and oath, and frequently enough a sin against distributive justice, too. 
The chimaera of “honest graft” is thoroughly exposed. 

With one of the conclusions reached by the author, there may not be 
universal agreement. It is proposed that one who accepts a bribe to refrain 
from doing his duty is held to restore to the state the amount of that bribe 
when, through lapse of time or for any other reason, it is now impossible 
for him to place the act to which his contract with the state obliged him. 
Thus, a policeman who, for a bribe, does not make an arrest when he should, 
is conceived as stealing from the government its exclusive right to grant 
immunity; if the policeman is now unable to make the arrest, he is obliged 
in commutative justice to give to the state the amount of the bribe which 
he received as the equivalent of the right of granting immunity which he 
stole. Many, as the author suggests, will feel that this case should be solved 
on the principles that apply to the base contract (contractus turpis). Indeed, 
the suggested solution does seem to assert an obligation to make restitution 
in goods of another order than were involved in the injury done. On this 
point, and on several others that offer opportunities for practical speculation, 
the author advances his opinions vigorously and cogently, but with admirable 
temperateness. 

W oodstock College, Md. Tuomas E, HENNEBERRY. 


RELIEF AND SociaL Security. By Lewis Meriam. Washington: The 

Brockings Institution, 1946. Pp. 912. $5.00. 

Mr. Meriam’s study appears opportunely at the conclusion of ten years 
of extensive social security legislation in the United States. One inight have 
expected the best from Mr. Meriam for he has been on the scene for a long 
time. He is well prepared by training and experience for the task. 

Mr. Meriam was graduated from Harvard University in 1905. His interest 
as a student was in Economics and Government. Almost immediately after 
graduation he took a position with the United States Bureau of Census. In 
1912 he was appointed assistant chief to Miss Lathrop of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Since 1916 Mr. Meriam has been a member of the 
Institute of Government Research and of the Brookings Institution. He has 
carried on extensive surveys particularly in the area of personnel and salary 
classifications. 

For those closest to the administration of social security and relief programs 
in the United States it is quite certain that Mr. Meriam’s book will be a 
disappointment. For while it is complete in its review of public welfare 
programs, the author’s critique of the programs and his suggestions will not 
be received favorably. Mr. Meriam urges the abolition of the insurance 
programs of the Social Security Act and the establishing of a single system 
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of assistance for those in need with a means test for control. While granting 
the need of a better distribution of wealth, Mr. Meriam shows that the 
insurance programs are distributing money but not necessarily to those in need. 
In fact those in need are benefiting very little by the insurance programs. 
Furthermore, if this is true then the state is stepping outside of bounds by 
establishing insurance programs of its own though this function could be 
carried on by voluntary groups. When a program of relief or a system of social 
security infringes on the rights of individual citizens it must be questioned. 

Mr. Meriam is led to the conclusion of the reasonableness of a means test, 
the placing of responsibility on relatives, liens on property, to prevent the 
wasteful distribution of public funds. He is confident that the harshness which 
characterized the administration of the Poor Laws can be avoided in our time. 

Another of his great objections to the insurance programs of the Social 
Security Act is the fact that we are placing a tremendous burden on generations 
to come, a burden which we should assume now. We must live within our 
present means and give relief and assistance that our present resources permit 
us to give and let the people of 1980 care for their needy in a similar manner. 
Mr. Meriam is correct when he says that a social security system which tends 
to make people dependent on the state is undesirable. But the facts do not 
bear out the author’s assumptions. Relief grants in most of the states of the 
country are inadequate. Benefits from the insurance programs are so small 
that it can rightly be claimed they are not meeting their purpose. It was 
anticipated that the insurance programs would in time reduce the number 
of direct relief clients. They were intended to keep people from falling into 
need. Actually public assistance grants are larger for individuals than the 
benefits from old-age and survivors’ insurance. This is a real threat to the 
existing insurance programs. The difficulty has been, however, that Congress 
has not permitted an increase in the benefits of the insurance programs nor 
has Congress permitted a raising of the tax as the original Social Security 
Act intended. Unless the tax is raised we shall place an unfair burden on 
future generations. 

Mr. Meriam divides his book into three parts. In the first part he gives 
a good survey of the existing programs of relief and social security. He has 
assembled material with which to evaluate existing programs. He has also 
included a discussion of WPA, NYA and other programs that have been 
discontinued. This portion of the book is perhaps the best though here already 
Mr. Meriam intimates what suggestions will be in part three. 

The second portion of the book is taken up with a discussion of social 
security systems in two other countries, Great Britain and New Zealand. 
In these countries attempts are being made at the present time to establish 
comprehensive programs of social security. Part three of the book is in the 
words of the author a consideration of major issues today. Here the con- 
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troversial issues arise. Mr. Meriam writes of the social considerations, the 
problems of cost and the administration of relief and social security. 

Mr. Meriam is at his best when he argues for the defense of individual 
rights, the rights of those especially who are not concerned about the benefits 
that a social security system can give them. But he does not seem to appreciate 
that social insurance and a social security system are designed for the pooling 
of risks, and especially for the benefit of those who for a time at least are 
less fortunate, who need the help of others. It is the manner in which the 
state through its government recognizes social obligations. Obviously if each 
individual could insure himself, if adequate family wages were paid, the 
government could retreat from the field of social welfare. But there are 
crying injustices in our social economy at present. The state must protect 
the rights of all individuals. In doing so it will necessarily curtail excessive 
individualism which is largely responsible for the social disorder of our age. 
While the state protects the rights of individuals it must also recognize man’s 
social nature and insist on the fulfillment of his social obligations. bie ¢ social 
legislation of the past decades is evidence of a revolt against the indivilualism 
and the laissez-faire of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Mr. Meriam’s observations about social workers reveal an antisocial 
attitude, an unchristian mind. He does not understand the conviction of the 
social worker ‘that there is some good in every person.’ He seems to belittle 
the social worker’s desire ‘to do his best even when he knows that the chances 
for success are small.’ There is little appreciation of the dignity of man, of 
the value of a human person here. 

It is not probable that Mr. Meriam will go unchallenged. He has un- 
doubtedly touched on all the soft spots of our Social Security Act and other 
social legislation. His book is a good summary of all the arguments that have 
opposed the extension of social security legislation. But Mr. Meriam suggests 
in fact a return to Elizabethan Poor Laws. He will win little support for his 
suggestions. 

One reply to Mr. Meriam could be made by citations from the social 
encyclicals. In Quadragesimo Anno Pius XI states: 


It is true indeed that a just freedom of action should be left to individual citizens 
and families, but this plan is only valid so long as the common good is secure and 
no injustice is entailed. The duty of rulers is to protect the community and its various 
elements: in protecting the rights of the individuals they must have a special regard 


for the weak and the needy. 

Even more boldly Pius XII addressed the world by radio on September 1, 
1944. We were at the height of World War II, paying the price of a century 
and more of social injustices. The Holy Father was indignant. 


In defending the principle of private property, the Church pursues a highly ethico- 
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social purpose. She does not intend to defend absolutely and simply the present state 
of affairs as if she saw in it the expression of God’s will, nor to defend as a matter 
of principle the rich and the plutocrat against the poor and the indigent. Far from 
it. Right from the beginning she has been the defender of the oppressed against the 
tyranny of the powerful and has always sponsored the just claim of workers against 
every injustice. . . . When the distribution of property is an obstacle to this end, 
which is not necessarily or always an outcome of private inheritance, the state may 
in the public interest intervene by regulating its use, or even if it cannot equitably 
meet the situation in any other way, by decreeing the expropriation of property, 
giving a suitable indemnity. 


These are strong words and a basis for a reply to Mr. Meriam and those 
who believe that our social legislation has gone too far and too fast in its 


defense of the common good. 
St. Louis University. A. H. ScHELLER. 


Le Métis CanapiEN. Son role dans l’histoire des provinces de l’OQuest. 
By Marcel Giraud. Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1945. Pp. lvi, 1296. 
Eight plates and three maps. 1,500 francs. 

The opening words of the preface define the scope of the book which is to 
study the evolution of the Franco-Indian half-breed group, the part it has 
played in the history of the Canadian “Northwest,” and the causes that led 
to its present status, both economical and social, in the western provinces of 
Canada. The author also deals with the Anglo-Indian half-bloods because 
of the scarcity of documents concerning the Franco-Indians during the early 
period. The “West” in this book comprises the three Prairie Provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. The valley of the Mackenzie River 
and the Hudson Bay basin are included because these two geographical areas 
are the boundaries of the territory in which the Franco-Indian half-breeds 
arose, grew and declined, from the last quarter of the seventeenth century to 
the insurrection of 1885. 

The book is divided into six parts which are in turn subdivided into 
chapters; the fifth part, however, which takes nearly one third of the work, 
is divided into three books of three, ten, and five chapters, respectively. 

After calling attention to the different modes of life prevailing among the 
tribes of the Plains, of the forest and of the Barren Grounds in the high 
latitudes, differences which were largely determined by the physical environ- 
ment, the author underlines a trait that was common to all: nomadism which 
bred a strong aversion to sedentary life. The conceptions of life and the 
psychology of the Indians had to be treated in great detail, because many of 
the characteristic traits of the Indians reappear in the half-breeds and help 
to explain the evolution of the group. 

The second part treats of the penetration of the Whites into the Prairie 
Provinces. There were two lines of invasion, one, exclusively French-Canadian 
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from the south, from Lake Superior, the other predominantly Anglo-Saxon 
from the shores of Hudson Bay. The energy of the “peddlars” as the 
Canadians were called by their English rivals, and above all the fact that the 
Canadians understood the Indians incomparably better than the English 
traders, counterbalanced the advantage which the latter had over their 
competitors from the geographical position of their posts on Hudson Bay 
and from the lower price and higher quality of the merchandise which they 
sold to the Indians. 

When the Canadians began to penetrate into the territory west of Lake 
Superior, all their antecedents predisposed them to a closer union with the 
Indians dwelling in these parts, and assimilation followed almost immediately. 
This explains why the southern center was, at the beginning, much more in- 
fluential than the Anglo-Indian group in the north. There is very little 
information with regard to the time of the first appearance of the half-breed 
group in the north and none at all about the date of its origin in the south. 

The foundation of sedentary colonies in the western plains made the 
Franco-Indian group aware of its strength and was the main cause of the 
awakening among them of national consciousness. This national consciousness 
was played upon by the “North-Westers” in their struggle against their 
rivals: the Hudson’s Bay Company. The main point emphasized in their 
propaganda among the half-breeds was that the colonists of Assiniboia were 
intruders and usurpers. The North-Westers’ success is measured by the fact 
that after a few years the colonists of Assiniboia were dispersed. After examin- 
ing the bases of the half-breeds’ nationalism, M. Giraud concludes that it had 
neither solid foundations nor any principle of cohesion. The unrest caused 
by the propaganda subsided after the arrival of Catholic missionaries who 
exposed and counteracted the machinations of the North-Westers. 

The first two books of part five are devoted to the history of the half- 
breeds in the Red River Valley; the third book deals with the half-breeds 
of the West among whom intense nationalism reappeared. The sixth part is 
entitled “The disintegration of the half-breed group,” and centers around 
Louis Riel. One chapter is devoted to the “Provisional Government” of 1870, 
another to the decadence of the Red River half-breed group, and a third to 
the exodus to the West. The effects of the disappearance of the buffalo on 
those half-breeds who migrated is the subject of the fourth chapter, and the 
fifth deals with the revolt of 1885, which had disastrous consequences for the 
Franco-Indians. The last chapter of the sixth part treats of the present- 
day status of the half-breeds. A distinction is made between those who 
remained in the settlements of the Red River Valley and those half-breeds 
who are scattered in western Manitoba, in Saskatchewan and in Alberta. 
The condition of the latter is incomparably worse from every point of view. 

This brief summary, necessitated by the limits of a review, gives a very 
inadequate idea of the contents of the book, of its wealth of information 
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and its absorbing interest. The book is almost wholly based on firsthand 
materials. The Archives Nationales of France, the Dominion Archives, the 
Public Record Office, the archives of the Archbishoprics of Saint Boniface 
and of Edmonton, but especially the archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
have been investigated and put to contribution. That the enormous documenta: 
tion has been thoroughly mastered is evident from the footnotes, in which 
every important statement in the text is supported by the testimony of con- 
temporary actors or direct observers. No one writing on this phase of the 
history of Canada can afford to ignore this book, and although no historical 
work can be said to be definitive, it is unlikely that subsequent writers will 
add much to our knowledge of the history of the half-breeds in the Prairie 
Provinces. All those interested in questions of ethnology will find them 
thoroughly treated by M. Giraud, and his penetrating observations on the 
psychology of the Franco-Indian half-breeds apply equally well to other 
groups of mixed races. 

The date of publication requires a special remark. While in this country 
paper could be found only for novels of dubious merit and ephemeral literature, 
the University of Paris found ways and means of publishing in occupied 
territory this forty-fourth volume of its “Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut 
d’Ethnologie,” a volume of more than 1,300 pages on a highly specialized 
subject in faraway Canada. Could this be an indication of the relative scale 
of values obtaining in France and in the United States? 

Loyola University, Chicago. JEAN DELANGLEZ. 


Tue Institutes oF Gatus. Part I. Text with critical notes and translation. 
By Francis De Zulueta, D.C.L., F.B.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1946. Pp. viii, 305. 

The Romanistic literature for law students, published in the last few 
years in England, has been enriched by a new edition of Gaius’ Institutes by 
the well-known scholar in Roman Law and legal history at Oxford, Professor 
Francis De Zulueta. After R. W. Lee’s valuable Elements of Roman Law 
with a translation of the Institutes of Justinian (London, 1944), after De 
Zulueta’s instructive presentation of The Roman Law of Sale (Oxford, 
1945), a comprehensive guide through Roman legal sources (with transla- 
tion), compared with the Common Law (Great Britain: Sales of Goods Act, 
and U.S.A.: Uniform Sales Act and Uniform Conditional Sales Act) and 
the French Civil Code, after F. Schulz’s History of Roman Legal Science 
(Oxford, 1946), the most original, impressing and stimulating picture we 
have of the Roman jurisprudence, we are now presented with this new edition 
of Gaius. All these books are a gratifying evidence of the interest in Roman 
Law and the vitality of its study in Great Britain. 

Gaius’ Institutes have been edited many times, with or without translation. 
We agree with De Zulueta that the best edition is that by E. Seckel and 
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B. Kiibler (the 8th edition by the latter alone in 1939). Perhaps some mention 
should have been made of the edition written in modern Greek by Bizoukides 
(three volumes; Thessalonike, 1937-39). Nevertheless, the edition under 
review proves to be an independent, personal, critical approach of the editor 
to the text since even in the limited space devoted to footnotes he has 
succeeded in giving a great number of observations of his own as well as 
valuable references to the recent Romanistic literature. That he very often 
refers to Lenel’s masterwork on the Edictum Perpetuum, so far—amazingly 
enough—neglected in the editions of Gaius, may be considered as a sign of 
deference to that unforgettable scholar. The second edition of the first 
volume of Riccobono’s Fontes (Florence, 1941) apparently came too late 
into De Zulueta’s hands to be quoted in the references, for instance, to the 
Twelve Tables and other early legal monuments, where it might be inserted 
in addition to or instead of Bruns Fontes, nowadays somehow obsolete. 

The author’s intention of offering his edition primarily to law students 
influenced, of course, the selection of the critical remarks on the text itself, 
the conjectures concerning the reconstruction of badly preserved passages, and 
the citation of parallel texts and recent literature. (I may be permitted to 
note that an emendation of mine [G. 379], quoted “according to Kiibler” 
[p. 109], appeared in Kritische Vierteljahresschrift, xvi [1914]). The 
editor maintains the right proportion: what is essential for the under- 
standing of the text, is not lacking. He devotes particular consideration and a 
rich critical apparatus to the fragments of the Institutes 3.153 f., 167 f., 
4.16-18, discovered in 1933 on a papyrus of Oxyrhynchos. On this De Zulueta 
had written, as early as 1934, a remarkable commentary in Journ. of Roman 
Studies, XXIV (1934), pp. 168 ff. 

De Zulueta’s translation compared with the existing ones shows that it has 
been carefully deliberated upon and well weighed. Two particular qualities 
should be stressed. First: the translator followed the principle that the 
translation had to be literal rather than elegant—a principle which this 
reviewer considers as the only correct one. Secondly: from the pedagogical 
viewpoint it will be appreciated that the translator has generally used the 
Latin technical terms and avoided English synonymous expressious which 
often are far from being equivalent. Thus, even in reading the translation 
alone the law student will become familiar with not a little Roman legal 
terminology. 

The new edition of Gaius may be warmly commended to students of law. 
Those who are not very familiar with juristic Latin will profit considerably 
since it embraces in accessible form fotius legitimae scientiae prima elementa. 
But it will render valuable service also to admirers as well as teachers of 
Roman Law—of whom there are all too few in this country. 

Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York. ApoLF BERGER. 


————— 





Correspondence 


DeEMocRATIC MEANS AND INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


EDITOR: In the September, 1946, issue of THOUGHT, Professor O. Halecki, 
in a brilliant review on Central and Eastern Europe, edited by Joseph Roucek, 
made reference to a chapter which I had written for this volume. I got the 
impression that Professor Halecki misunderstood my discussion of the post- 
war settlement, when he writes that my incidental remarks about the new 
government in Warsaw surprised the reader. In the same chapter (page 633), 
I made quite clear that the concept of domination has replaced in our inter- 
national system the original idea of cooperation, and that system of spheres 
of influence which was introduced after this war, is harboring serious dangers 
which could be overcome only by a true cooperation. In this respect; I did 
not change my former views and in a book which I published in 1945, Cross- 
roads to the Continents (Columbia University Press), I stressed the same 
point, that the division of Europe into spheres of influence is a concept of 
partitioning Europe which involves domination and is a genuinely reactionary 
concept, contrary to our democratic tradition (pages 77-78). My wording 
may have been unclear, and that caused confusion. May I take this opportunity 
to express my views? 

It is my modest opinion that, after this war, democratic means were not 
used to solve the international problems. The international disputes, instead 
of being subjected to international arbitration or plebiscites, were directly 
unilaterally solved without even giving the people a chance to express their 
opinion or the government to defend the case; that was the case in the settle- 
ment of the Polish problem. The settlement could hardly be called demo- 
cratic. 

New York University. FELIKs Gross. 


THE New GERMAN Party SysTEM 


EDITOR: I read with great interest the article on the “Founding of the New 
Center Party” by Clarence A. Herbst (THouGut, June, 1947, pp. 269-282) 
but I find it necessary to raise a point of fact. 

It becomes more and more doubtful whether the Christian Democratic 
Union which is operating in the four zones of occupied Germany can be con- 
sidered a “new Center Party.” In one of the strongholds of the old Center 
Party, in a territory now called Northrhine-Westphalia, political leaders who 
had belonged to the pre-Hitler Center Party found it impossible to join the 
Christian Democratic Union. At a convention held in Werl, Westphalia, 
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they organized themselves under the traditional name of the Center Party. 
“This party waged an independent campaign in the recent elections and polled 
no less than twenty per cent of the total vote. 

According to information which I received from one of the vice presidents 
of the Center Party they felt it was necessary to revive this group because 
at least in the British zone the Christian Democratic Union had incor- 
porated so many well-known reactionary elements into its ranks that the 
danger arose that the new German party system would be split up between 
extreme leftists and extreme rightists. For this reason responsible Catholic 
leaders felt that the historical need for a moderate party inflexible in its 
defense of Christian principles but responsive to the changing exigencies of 
social and political conditions exists just as much in the present-day Germany 
as it did in the pre-Hitler days. 

Of course, it is impossible to say what the definite shape of the German 
party system will be. May I merely add that to my way of thinking the 
revival of political parties was entirely premature and inconsistent with 
the realities of the utter economic and social dislocation. Unfortunately, 
nothing has happened to convince me that I was wrong when I wrote in 
this magazine in June, 1942, “democracy must grow; it cannot be imposed 
from without. It does not make sense to introduce democratic institutions 
while people are still near the starvation level.” 

Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


* %* * 


A New SCHOLARLY REVIEW 


EDITOR: I hope that you will find it possible to announce to the readers 
of THOUGHT that the first volume of a new and scholarly journal, Scriptorium, 
has just made its appearance. Scriptorium is an international review, devoted 
to research in the field of manuscripts. It is published in Brussels, under the 
auspices of the Cabinet des Manuscrits of the Bibliotheque Royale. Scriptorium 
will also publish individual studies, one of which, Essai sur les Origines de la 
Miniature dite Irlandaise, by F. Masai, will soon be ready. Readers may 
secure a prospectus by writing to the American editor, Professor Jacob 
Hammer, Hunter College, New York. 
Hunter College, New York. Jacop HAMMER. 





